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PREFACE. 



No apology can be requisite for submit- 
ting to the public the Life of ParaciPAL 
Hill. He held so conspicuous a place 
amongst his contemporaries, and for a long 
period took so prominent a part in the 
direction of the ecclesiastical affairs of 
Scotland, that such a tribute is due to his 
memory ; and there are many who, recol- 
lecting his kindness, and admiring his ta- 
lents and his eloquence, will be gratified 
by becoming acquainted with his history. 
The materials for fully detailing that 
history, and for faithfully and accurately 
delineating his character, were ample and 
satisfactory. From his two surviving sis- 
ters, Mrs Cook and Mrs Macdonald, I re- 
ceived clear and authentic accounts of his 
early youth ; in his own correspondence 
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with different individuals, and particular- 
ly with his mother, to whom he wrote 
with the most unreserved confidence, I 
found much information, respecting the 
unfolding of his mind, and the events 
which determined his opinions and influ- 
enced his conduct, after he had mingled 
with the world; and, from the time that 
he was settled at St Andrews, he pre- 
served a variety of documents connected 
with the most important transactions in 
which he was engaged. 

Accustomed, as I have been from in- 
fancy, to look to this amiable man with 
reverence and affection, I trust that I have 
nevertheless been able to give an impar- 
tial representation of him ; but I have en- 
deavoured to interweave with the narrative 
the evidence by which I was guided, that 
the reader may easily form his own opi- 
nion. 

In composing the following Memoir, 
reflections were occasionally suggested by 
the incidents detailed in it, which another 
biographer might with much propriety 
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have recorded. Nearly connected, how- 
ever, with Dr Hill, as it was my happiness 
to be, I, after some hesitation, resolved 
not to insert any remarks which, upon 
this account, might have been considered 
as originating rather from a wish to grati- 
fy personal feeling, than from anxiety to 
elucidate what it is the intention of this 
work with calmness and fidelity to exhi- 
bit. 

Laurencekirk^ October 1820. 
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SECTION FIRST. 



Account ofDr HiWs early Life, and qf his Con- 
duct and Exertions as Professor of Greek in 
the University of St Andrews. 

George Hill, D. D., the eminent individual, of 
whose private and public life an account is in this 
work to be submitted to the reader, was born at 
St Andrews in June 1750. His father, the Reve- 
rend John Hill, was one of the ministers of that 
city; he was distinguished as a pious, and, for the 
period at which he lived, an eloquent preacher, 
and from his exemplary deportment, and the kind- 
ness and fidelity with which he discharged the va- 
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rious duties of liis sacred office, he enjoyed in a 
high degred the respect and the esteem of his peo- 
ple. His memory was long cherished by them 
with the warmest feelings of gratitude and attach- 
ment, and his family often experienced, in the 
good offices, which, for his sake, were performed to 
them, the inestimable advantage of being descend- 
ed from such a parent. Soon after his settlement 
he married Elizabeth, daughter of Principal Gau- 
die of Edinburgh, and by her he had two children, 
one daughter and a son, the late learned Dr John 
Hill, who for many years was Professor of Huma- 
nity in the University, over which his grandfather 
had presided. This lady, naturally of a delicate 
constitution, died immediately after the birth of 
her son, and Mr Hill afterwards married Jean 
M'Cormick, a daughter of the Reverend Mr 
M'Cormick, who was his colleague. 

This admirable woman, whose grandmother was 
the sister of Principal Carstairs, one of the bright- 
est ornaments of our church, and to whom his 
country was much indebted for the energy and 
ability of his political conduct during a most interest- 
ing and eventful period of our national history, was 
possessed of a vigorous and highly cultivated under- 
standing. Her religious principles were sound and 
elevated, she had an intimate acquaintance with hu- 
man nature, and with great susceptibility of feeling, 
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she displayed, amidst the difficulties with which she 
had to struggle, and in conducting, after the death 
of her husband, the education of her family, a for- 
titude and a prudence which were amply rewarded 
by the success that attended her exertions, by the 
filial love with which she was constantly regarded, 
and by the prosperity which, in a great measure, 
through the direction that her salutary instructions 
gave to the talents and the principles of her child- 
ren, they ultimately enjoyed. 

Of this second family of Mr Hill, consisting of 
three sons and four daughters, all of whom, with 
the exception of one son, survived him, George 
was the eldest. From his infancy he showed the 
most amiable dispositions, and he early gave indi- 
cations of an extent of mind, so far surpassing what 
is commonly to be found in children, as*to excite, 
through the surrounding district of country, almost 
universal attention. He acquired with the utmost 
facility the elements of education, and he was then 
sent to the Grammar School of St Andrews, taught 
at that time by Mr Dick, a gentleman of consider- 
able eminence as a teacher, and who afterwards 
obtained the Professorship of Civil History in the 
University. Whilst he continued at school he 
made rapid progress, and was decidedly at the 
head of all his companions. 

There has been preserved by the members of 
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his family an anecdote which was the subject of 
much conversation when it happened, and which 
displayed very strikingly the power of his memory. 
It was the practice of his father on the Sunday 
evenings to examine his servants on the sermons 
which they had heard delivered in the course of 
the day. Upon one occasion, being much dis- 
pleased with the carelessness or incapacity of those 
whom he had been interrogating, he, with the in- 
tention of reproving them, turned to his son, who 
was then in his seventh year, and said that he be- 
lieved this child could tell more than the grown 
persons by whom he was surrounded. The boy 
thus addressed came forward, and not only repeat- 
ed the text, but to the astonishment of all who 
heard him, gave a clear and accurate summary of 
three discourses which had been successively deli- 
vered upon the same subject. Instances of this 
kind have no doubt ofteh occurred, where the in- 
tellectual powers bore no proportion to the memory ; 
but this was not the case with Mr Hill, for he 
early evinced that he was capable of the most steady 
application, and the soundest reflection. His grand- 
mother, perceiving his inclination to study, fitted 
up for him a small apartment in her house, to 
which he could retire from the noise and interrup- 
tion of his father's family, and here he was con- 
stantly occupied in making himself acquainted with 
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those branches of intellectual pursuit to which he 
was attached* His natural disposition, and the as- 
sociations formed in his infancy, gave him a mark- 
ed predilection for moral and religious inquiries, 
and it was accidentally discovered, that, when only- 
nine years of age, he had composed a sermon. He 
had chosen as the text the declaration of our Lord, 
" If they hear not Moses and the Prophets, neither 
will they be persuaded though one should rise 
from the dead;" and he had probably attempted to 
state the sufficiency of that evidence, which has 
been actually afforded to establish the truth of 
Christianity. His father perused it with admira- 
tion, declaring that he had heard from the pulpit 
many discourses much inferior, and the late Coun- 
tess of Buchan, the mother of the present Earl, 
who then resided in St Andrews, was so'much 
pleased with it, that, having requested him to write 
a dedication of it to her, she took it with her to 
London, with the design that such an early pro- 
duction of genius might be committed to the press. 
It was, however, never published, and some years 
after, its author destroyed the copy of it which he 
had retained in his own possession, — a circumstance 
which, it is believed, that in his more mature years 
he much regretted. 

His dispositions and his manners were no less 
striking than his talents. He was upon all occa- 
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sions most obedient to his parents; his temper was 
placid, and although he had much more gravity 
in his aspect and appearance than is common 
amongst children, he was uniformly cheerful, and 
he delighted and excelled in manly and elegant 
exercises. 

He commenced his attendance at the University 
when he was in his eleventh year, maintaining, in 
the different classes which he attended, the same 
superiority as at school. His tasks he performed 
with ease, and he was esteemed by all the Profes- 
sors under whom he studied. In mathematics he 
made great proficiency, and there can be no doubt, 
that, had he followed out in after life this interest- 
ing study, he would, from the steadiness of his ap- 
plication, from the soundness of his judgment, and 
from the acuteness of his discernment, have attain- 
ed to a high degree of eminence. 

Having, at the age of fourteen, completed his phi- 
losophy course, he was made master of arts, and he 
then entered upon the study of divinity, having de- 
termined to devote himself to the church. Before 
the end of his first session, he had the misfortune 
to lose his father. During a long protracted ill- 
ness, which preceded his dissolution, his son paid 
to him, night and day, unremitting attention ; and 
after his father's death, his conducttowardshis mother 
and his sisters beautifully exhibited the amiable affect 
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tions by which he was distinguished. It was his 
delight to comfort his mother ; he regulated the 
whole of his schemes with the view of promoting, 
in as far as he could, her ease and welfare j and he 
was loved and venerated as a parent by the younger 
members of the family. 

In the currency of his second session, an inci- 
dent took place which was followed by most im- 
portant consequences to him in his after life. The 
late Earl of Kinnoul, who, for many years, held the 
office of Chancellor in the University of St An- 
drews, with that zeal for the promotion of litera- 
ture becoming his high situation, resolved to con- 
fer prizes upon those students in the different class- 
es, who, in the opinion of the Principals and Pro- 
fessors, had written the best exercises, or composed 
the best discourses upon the subjects which had 
been prescribed to them. Such an institution, at 
all times calculated to excite the zeal and ardour 
of youth, had this effect in a peculiar degree at its 
commencement ; and all felt the utmost anxiety to 
be the first to whom so flattering a literary reward 
should be adjudged. In Mr Hill's class, there was 
a number of respectable, and several very able 
young men, some of whom were destined to attain 
the highest scientific distinctions, and who even 
then attracted notice by the vigour of their talents, 
and the extent of their acquisitions. Amongst them 
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was the late eminent Professor Playfair, who, from 
his first enrolment at College, gave decided indica- 
tions of that powerful and elegant mind which he 
afterwards so conspicuously displayed j and Dr 
William Thomson, who, though far inferior to Mr 
Playfair, was possessed of a masculine understand- 
ing, and who, at a more advanced age, was long 
known and long laboured in the literary circles of 
the British metropolis. All his fellow students 
were considerably older than Mr Hill, and he had 
thus, in aspiring to the prize allotted to his class, 
to prepare for no slight struggle with the other 
competitors. * By the unanimous decision of the 
Senatus Academicus, his discourse was preferred, 
and it shows strikingly the kindly feelings with 
which he was regarded, and the deep interest 
which, from his good dispositions, was taken in his 
welfare, that the judgment in his favour gave the 
highest satisfaction to all who were acquainted with 
him. 

It was the practice of Lord Kinnoul annually to 
visit St Andrews towards the end of the session of 
College, when he heard the discourses to which 



* Appendix, No. j. In it are contained some testimonies 
to the sound judgment and comprehensive talents of Mr 
Playfair, even in his early days, and some information re-i 
snecting his first views in life. 
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the prizes had been assigned publicly read; and 
when he delivered to the successful students these 
prizes. He was much struck by the circumstance 
that so young a man as Mr Hill had obtained such 
a decided victory over so many able companions, 
and he was delighted with the modesty, the pre- 
sence of mind, and the gracefulness with which 
the discourse was read. From that moment he 
took a warm interest in Mr Hill's success in life ; 
he paid to him the most marked and flattering at- 
tentions ; he commenced a correspondence with him, 
which was never remitted j and he gave him direc- 
tions for his conduct, and aid in the prosecution of 
his schemes, evincing rather the affection of a pa- 
rent, than the cold formality and stateliness of a 
patron. 

During the recess of College, he was in the prac- 
tice of visiting at Temple, where he then was pa- 
rochial clergyman, his mother -s brother, Dr M'Cor- 
mick. This excellent man is known in the literary 
world from having published, with a life prefixed 
to them, the State Papers of his grand-uncle, Prin- 
cipal Carstairs ; be was translated from Temple to 
Prestonpans, and he finally was appointed Princi- 
pal of the United College in the University of St 
Andrews. Through Dr M'Cormick, Mr Hill was 
introduced to Principal Robertson, who, with his 
usual keen discernment, at once appreciated his 
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talents, and who became so attached to him as to 
feel the utmost solicitude to promote him in the 
world. The patronage of such a man was one of 
the highest testimonies in favour of the youth to 
whom it was extended ; and the manner in which 
it was soon exerted gives the most powerful illus- 
tration of that conviction of merit from which it 
originated. 

Dr Robertson had received an application to re- 
commend a tutor for the eldest son of Pryse Camp- 
bell, Esq., a member of Parliament, a man of great 
prospects, and who was at that time one of the 
Lords of the Treasury. It immediately occurred 
to the Principal, that Mi^Hill was admirably qua- 
lified for this situation, in every respect so desirable 
for a young man beginning life ; and he commu- 
nicated to his friend, Dr M'Cormick, his intention 
of recommending his nephew. The doctor, al- 
though he was fully sensible of the many advan- 
tages which, in all probability, would result from 
this resolution, considered it as his duty to repre- 
sent what appeared to him a material objection ; 
and he went to Edinburgh to fix Dr Robertson's 
attention upon Mr Hill's extreme youth, he being 
at this time only seventeen. Dr Robertson replied, 
that, fortunately, Mr Hill had the appearance of 
being older than he really was, and that he would 
gladly avail himself of this circumstance, for he be- 
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lieved him to have more good sense and knowledge 
than any young man whom he knew of twice his 
years. There could be no hesitation on the part 
of Mr Hill to accept so flattering an appointment; 
and he, early in his eighteenth year, (1st November 
17670 went to London to enter the family of an 
able, accomplished, and well informed man, and to 
take the direction of a youth who might be called 
to act a distinguished part on the theatre of public 
life. 

From this time, till he returned to settle in St 
Andrews, he carried on a regular and most inter- 
esting correspondence with his mother, stating, with 
unreserved confidence, to a parent whom he vene- 
rated and loved, every feeling and sentiment of his 
mind, communicating the observations which he, 
made upon the persons with whom he associated, 
and the events which happened around him, and 
minutely detailing the nature and progress of his 
own pursuits, and of his varied literary avocations. 
Amongst the numerous letters written during this 
period of his life, and which have been fortunately, 
though accidentally preserved, there are many 
anecdotes extremely amusing, and throwing con- 
siderable light upon the public incidents which then 
interested Britain ; and what, in some points of 
view, is still more valuable, there is so complete a 
display of the writer, that the perusal of them 
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places him as fully before us as if we had been able 
to look into his heart. Nothing can show more 
delightfully than this correspondence the admirable 
understanding of the mother to whom, by such a 
son, it was addressed, and the fine dispositions and 
pious reverence of the young man who considered 
the conducting of it as the greatest happiness of 
his life. 

There is no doubt that, whatever remote views 
Mr Hill may have contemplated in entering the 
family of Mr Campbell, the object which was near- 
est to his feelings, and upon which he most fondly 
dwelt, was to be enabled to give to his mother that 
pecuniary aid which, from her situation, she so much 
required. She had been left with a family of six 
young children, depending almost solely upon the 
slender provision afforded by the humane institution 
of the Ministers* Widows* Fund ; the small pro- 
perty which had belonged to her husband falling, 
in terms of an agreement into which he had enter- 
ed, to be divided amongst the children of his first 
marriage. There must have been, in carrying on 
the education, and in preserving the respectable 
appearance of such a number of children, great 
difficulty and embarrassment ; and the feeling heart 
of Mr Hill, tremblingly alive to whatever gave 
pain to his mother, often anticipated the period 
when these should, through his exertions, be dU 
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minished. Accordingly, from the commencement 
of his having the power to do so, he set aside for 
his mother a large proportion of the salary that 
was assigned to him ; and he enlarged it, as his al- 
lowance was increased during his continuance with 
his pupil. Mrs Hill did not attempt to frustrate 
this plan, knowing that she would thus distress her 
son ; but she frequently expressed her regret that 
she should be the means of withdrawing from him 
funds which might have added to his own imme- 
diate comfort, or which might have been accumu- 
lated for meeting future contingencies. In refer- 
ence to declarations of this kind, he thus beautiful- 
ly and affectionately wrote to her upon occasion of 
his dissuading her from adopting a scheme of chang- 
ing her residence from St Andrews to Edinburgh, 
which had been recommended as likely to enlarge her 
income : " If Mr Campbell consent to give me the 
proposed addition to my salary, I shall promise that 
you shall not think it necessary to change your pre- 
sent situation for every uncertain proposal of a trifling 
gain. I do not know why this should distress my 
dear mother, unless she grudges me the greatest plea- 
sure which it is possible for me to enjoy. Other vir- 
tues may deserve a reward, but doing good to those 
whom we love, and contributing to the happiness 
of those whose care and attention have ever been 
employed in promoting ours, is attended with a 
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pleasure so exquisite, that it deserves none. It is 
so strictly our duty, that it does not merit the name 
of virtue. I wish you were in affluence ; I wish 
you had no need of any assistance ; and yet this is 
to wish myself deprived of the greatest pleasure of 
my life. It is my pride and my joy to supply your 
wants, and the highest earthly blessing that heaven 
can bestow on me, is to enable me to make you 
happy. It is my constant wish, and my daily 
prayer. 5 9 

Mr Hill felt all the anxiety which the prospect 
of being connected with a man in the high station, 
and of the eminent talents of Mr Campbell, natu- 
rally excited in a young and susceptible mind. 
He soon, however, experienced that the represen- 
tations which had been given to him, with regard 
to the desirableness of his situation, were well 
founded. He was received with the utmost kind- 
ness, treated with unreserved confidence, was in- 
trusted with the uncontrolled direction of his 
pupil's studies, and was encouraged, by the polite 
attention of Mr Campbell, to proceed with cheer- 
fulness and diligence in the discharge of his duty. 

An instance of this he gives in one of his letters, 
which shows how much cause he had to admire the 
judgment and the delicacy of a man who, engaged 
in the duties of Parliament, and occupied with the 
business of the nation, might have been supposed 
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to overlook arrangements, which, however intimate- 
ly connected with the improvement of his son, the 
great majority of parents would, in the same cir- 
cumstances, have certainly overlooked. " Mr 
Campbell left us some days ago. Before he went 
away, he removed the only thing of which I had 
ever the least reason to complain, my having very 
little influence over the amusements of my pupil. 
You will observe, he said, Mr Hill, that I have 
carried my son to very few diversions this winter, 
and I will tell you my reason for it. As I had then 
some intention of going down to Wales in the 
spring, I imagined that probably you and he might 
be left alone, and I wished that he should be sen- 
sible of a difference between being with me and 
with you. Had he gone to many diversions this 
winter, he might have thought that I or somebody 
else carried him, whereas now, when there is nobody 
but you that can carry him any where, he will place 
every amusement to your account. Hitherto you 
have been mostly together at disagreeable hours, 
the hours of business. But when he finds that he 
is much better diverted, and sees many more things 
with you than with me, he will contract an affec- 
tion for you. Carry him often to the play, show 
him every thing that is to be seen, and make little 
excursions with him into the country. Do not 
grudge the expence; I shall consider it as laid out 
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upon the most essential part of his education, mak- 
ing him contract an affection for the person who 
is to have the care of it." 

Thus at ease with respect to his influence over 
his pupil, he was honoured with the most gratifying 
proofs of Mr Campbell's regard and confidence in 
himself. He was often carried to the House of 
Commons, and Mr Campbell, in the evenings, af- 
ter his return from it, was in the practice of fami- 
liarly conversing with him upon the subjects which 
had been discussed, and giving him much valuable 
political information. This originated from the 
perception, that he was worthy of thus being ad- 
mitted to favour, for with those whom he did not 
esteem, or whom he thought likely to make an im- 
proper use of what was said, Mr Campbell was un- 
commonly reserved. Mr HilPs attention was in 
this way powerfully directed to the public events 
which then agitated the nation, and he has, in his 
correspondence, communicated many amusing anec- 
dotes, and embodied much sound reflection respect* 
ing them. 

Educated in the genuine principles of Whig- 
gism, and considering the great design of govern- 
ment to be the promotion of the liberty and the 
happiness of the people, he was, notwithstanding, 
led, from the outrages which he witnessed, to dis- 
cern the vast importance of repressing popular vio- 
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lence, and the necessity of vigorously defending 
constituted authorities, to preserve the essential 
purposes for which they had been established. 
Whilst he was in London, Wilkes was in the 
zenith of his popularity, and there occurred the 
memorable struggle about the power of the House 
of Commons to expel him from the number of its 
members. Mr Hill strenuously maintained, from 
the nature and intention of all government, that 
such a power resided in the House ; he urged many 
strong arguments in support of this, and he une- 
quivocally condemned the turbulence which threat- 
ened, in his estimation, the destruction of the con- 
stitution, and the wide diffusion of the most deplo- 
rable evils. In a letter to his mother, after men- 
tioning that there was in the society with which he 
mingled in Pembrokeshire, where he then resided, 
many most zealous patriots, he adds, " As I have 
seen nothing but mobbing, and the bad effects of 
faction, since I came to England, I am very mo- 
derate, and think it the duty of an honest man to 
support almost any ministry." 

Of Beckford's celebrated remonstrance he uni- 
formly speaks with unqualified disapprobation, and 
it will illustrate both his mode of thinking, as to 
political subjects, and the grounds upon which he 
rested his opinions, to insert what he wrote, at the 
early age to which he had then reached, upon in- 
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cidents which divided the sentiments of the most 
eminent statesmen, and excited the most violent 
party animosity. " The Livery of London, (1770,) 
who are the electors of the members for the city, 
headed by Beckford, are to present, on Wednes- 
day, what they call a remonstrance. They treat- 
ed the King so ill as to print it in the papers be- 
fore he sees it, so you have probably read it. It is 
a most insolent and seditious libel. It threatens 
the King, in pretty express terms, with the fate of 
Charles the First, and James the Second ; and al- 
though one can hardly believe that they seriously 
intend to raise a civil war, or that they think that 
the greater part of the nation are ready to rise in 
arms, yet it is very plain they mean that the king 
should believe so. Bullying is now their only 
hope, and they talk and act like desperate men. It 
was carried only by a small majority in the Com- 
mon Hall." In the course of the following month, 
he thus wrote upon the same subject : " We are 
in great hopes that the opposition have broken their 
own necks by the remonstrance of the city. Many 
members of both Houses, who had voted with them 
in every question till that time, were shocked at 
that seditious libel, which not only addressed the 
King in terms of the greatest disrespect, but denied 
the legality of the present Parliament, and said 
that LuttreFs sitting in the House of Commons 
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had vitiated the whole, and rendered its acts 
invalid. Lord North deserves to be honoured 
by every friend of order, for standing in the breach 
at this season of violence. Both Houses have joined 
in resolutions, and a joint address to the King, ex- 
pressing their abhorrence of the remonstrance. 
But the accession of so many of the minority has 
prevented that punishment of those persons who 
promoted and presented the remonstrance, which 
is, perhaps, the only effectual way of putting an end 
to the present disorders. But besides the terrible 
mobs it might raise in the city, the Ministry are 
afraid that those who joined them in condemning 
the remonstrance, would not join in the punishment 
of those with whom they have been so long close- 
ly connected, and in that case it would lose much 
of its weight. I think it is a doubt whether that 
is a sufficient reason for not doing what certainly 
ought to be done. It is a shocking thing that 
Beckford and the two Sheriffs of London should 
say every day in the House of Commons, that 
it dare not punish them, or burn the remon- 
strance." * 



* Appendix, No. II. Account of the Mob at the Election 
of Wilkes, and state of opinion with respect to it, — Anec- 
dote of Lord Chancellor Yorke, and a Letter upon the sub- 
ject of the American War. 
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The general sentiments, as to government, 
which, from the peculiar circumstances of his early 
life, he was thus led to form, he preserved, when 
he arrived at more mature years ; and we shall trace 
their influence over his conduct, when the politi- 
cal tenets of all public men were brought promi- 
nently into view. 

During his residence in London he felt much 
anxiety to improve himself in public speaking, in 
which he naturally excelled, and which he had cul- 
tivated before he left St Andrews, in some of those 
associations for the practice of it, which are usu- 
ally formed in the Scottish Universities. For this 
purpose, he frequently attended the Robinhood 
Society, a debating club, to which there was then 
great resort, in which there were often brilliant 
displays of oratory, and where, notwithstanding his 
youth, and his being entirely . a stranger and a 
Scotchman, he was often heard defending, as it 
was his custom to do, the cause of administra- 
tion, with the warmest applause. He derived 
from his efforts in this society, much gratification, 
upon which, to the end of life, he often reflected 
with delight. He felt, from comparing them with 
those of others, his own eminent powers as an orator, 
and he writes with natural complacency upon the 
testimonies of uninfluenced approbation, by which he 
was encouraged to engage in its debates. To this place 
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even Mr Campbell sometimes accompanied him, 
and there can be no doubt that he was thus brought 
in contact with many young men, who afterwards 
attained to high professional and political eminence. 
He writes to his mother, " I carried my pupil to 
the Robinhood Society, along with Mr Brodie, 
Mr Campbell's parochial clergyman at Calder," 
(who then happened, upon account of his health, 
to be at London.) " I made a splendid oration, 
which had the honour of a loud clap, and was 
very much approved by Mr Brodie. It is a fine 
exercise for oratorial talents." Of this society he 
gives the following amusing account, probably 
written after his first visit to it : — " Last night I 
went to the Robinhood Society, and was very high- 
ly entertained there. We had speakers of all 
kinds, — shoemakers, weavers, and Quakers, whose 
constant topic was the dearness of provisions. 
There were one or two who spoke very comically, 
and with a great deal of humour. But what sur- 
prised me much, I heard one of the easiest and 
most masterly speakers in that room that I ever 
heard in my life. His dress was rather shabby, 
but he is a constant attendant, and by long practice 
has greatly improved. I spoke once or twice, and 
had the honour of being heard with great attention, 
which is a compliment in a society of this kind, 
made up of people of all descriptions. It sits on 
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Mondays from eight to ten. A ticket costs six- 
pence, for which you get a well lighted room, and 
as much porter and lemonade as you choose to 
drink. There is a subject fixed, and if that fail, 
the president gives another. I shall be a constant 
attendant, not only as it is one of the highest en- 
tertainments, but as the best substitute for the se- 
lect clubs which I have left." To his attendance 
at this institution he was, perhaps, in no small de- 
gree, indebted for his impressive eloquence, and for 
that masterly address and perfect self-command 
which he displayed, when he came to take an ac- 
tive part in ecclesiastical deliberations. 

During the time that he remained in London, 
he visited whatever it was desirable to see; and 
the account of himself at this time, and the obser- 
vations which he made, show the soundness of his 
judgment, and the accuracy of his discernment. 
He paid particular attention to his language, and 
with great success, for even Mr Campbell was 
much struck with its propriety, and complimented 
him upon it ; and he mentions, upon some occa- 
sion, after he had been introduced to a genteel and 
extensive society, that his mode of expression was 
noted for its correctness, and his pronunciation for 
its propriety. 

One singular anecdote, which he has inserted in 
his correspondence, deserves to be recorded. — " On 
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Tuesday we went into the city, and dined with 
a very extraordinary young man. He had the 
small-pox when he was eight, and lost his hearing 
in a great measure. He has no more words now 
than he had then, and he has forgotten how to ap- 
ply them. He calls days beds, Tuesday he names 
black, Wednesday blue, and Thursday red* His 
father cannot afford to send him to Baxter, who 
teaches people like him to read and speak, but, as 
he saw that he had a genius for painting, he carried 
him over to Denmark. He staid there eight years, 
went through a regular course of the academy for 
painting, and now his pictures are exceedingly well 
done/' It is much to be regretted that more facts 
respecting this young man have not been preserved, 
and that more attention was not paid to the mental 
phenomena which he exhibited ; for a philosophical 
investigation of these might have thrown consider- 
able light upon the nature and the study of the 
human mind. 

Whilst Mr Hill attentively surveyed the vast 
variety of new objects by which he was surrounded, 
he did not intermit his literary pursuits, and he 
derived great advantage for the prosecution of 
them, from having free access to the excellent li- 
brary of Mr Campbell, which he valued as amongst 
the most desirable circumstances connected with 
his situation. With that situation he was, from 
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the trial which he had of it in London, much and 
justly delighted, and he wrote to Lord Kinnoul 
and Principal Robertson in terms of the wannest 
gratitude, for the part which they had acted in 
procuring it for him, and in paving the way for the 
cordial and gratifying reception which he had expe- 
rienced. It was indeed his anxious wish to please 
those with whom he associated, and he was, as he 
naturally and pleasantly mentions to his mother, 
highly successful. " I am much obliged to you," 
he writes to her in June 1768, when he was just 
eighteen, " for your observations on the know- 
ledge of mankind. The true secret, certainly, for 
passing through life with comfort, and especially to a 
person* in my situation, is to study the tempers of 
those about him, and to accommodate himself to 
them. I don't know whether I am possessed of 
this secret, or whether there is something remark- 
able in the persons with whom I converse, but I 
have found every body with whom I have had any 
connection since I came to England or Wales, ex- 
ceedingly agreeable. From all I have met with 
politeness and attention, and from many, particular 
marks of favour and kindness. I may be defective 
in penetration and sagacity, and in judging of cha- 
racters, but I am sure I am pliable enough, more 
than I think sometimes quite right. I can laugh 
or be grave, talk nonsense, or politics, or philosophy, 
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just as it suits my company, and can submit to any 
mortification to please those with whom I converse. 
I cannot Hatter, but I can listen with attention, 
and seem pleased with every thing that any body 
says. By arts like these, which have, perhaps, 
a little meanness in them, but are so convenient, 
that one does not choose to lay them aside, I have 
had the good luck to be a favourite in most places." 
These observations are evidently made with rela- 
tion to general society, and the maxims by which 
men should be guided, in order to render it com- 
fortable and happy ; and thus viewed, they exhibit 
merely that diffidence and that civility which give 
a charm to social intercourse, which are perfectly 
consistent with steady adherence to principle, and 
without which life would be often intolerable. I 
have quoted them because they show the original 
disposition of him who made them, because they 
present him in a light very different from that 
in which, at an after period, we shall find Jthat 
he was commonly regarded, and because they deli* 
neate conduct in direct contrast to that boldness, 
and presumption, and self-conceit, which are too 
frequently the characteristics of able young men 
in the present day. 

In the course of the summer after he went to 
London, he visited, with his pupil, Stackpole 
Court in Pembrokeshire, the seat of the father 
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of Mr Pryse Campbell. The account which he 
gives of his reception will show very strikingly the 
estimation in which he was held, and the ad- 
vantages which he derived from the situation in 
which he was placed. " I came to this family 
with very great advantages. Mr Campbell had 
very kindly spoken of me in the most handsome 
manner to his father, to all the family, and to Mr 
Rowe, the clergyman of the parish ; and Lord 
KinnouPs letter luckily came about the same time. 
Thus recommended, I met with the best reception, 
and am treated not with respect that keeps one at 
a distance, but with all the ease and all the atten- 
tion of true politeness. I am particularly happy 
in the manner in which Mr Campbell treats me. 
He can't read Greek, but he is a good Latin scho- 
lar. The greatest part of his reading has lain 
in the parliamentary history of this country, of 
which he is perfect master ; and his having been 
above forty years in Parliament has made him par- 
ticularly acquainted with the history of this centu- 
ry. He was always highly esteemed as a speaker, 
and a sensible man* He was in intimate friend- 
ship with Sir Robert Walpole, and then with Mr 
Pelham, when he was minister. He was five years 
in the Admiralty, and two in the Treasury. He 
talks to me with the greatest ease and freedom upon 
every subject. He tells me a number of anecdotes 
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relating to the history of the times when he was 
in Parliament, which I mark down carefully, as 
they are of very great use in ascertaining the cha- 
racters of persons, and in illustrating the history 
of these times." * 

Thus esteemed, and admitted to confidence by 
two such accomplished men as Mr Campbell and 
his son, who had acted a distinguished part in pub- 
lic life, and were held in the highest estimation, it 
was most natural for a young man to consider the 
knowledge and the attainments which they possess- 
ed as those which were most worthy of being 
acquired; and this sentiment, it appears, had 
at one period greatly influenced his opinions upon 
education, leading him to avow sentiments which 
he soon relinquished, and which were in opposition 
to all the habits and pursuits of his future life. In 
reply to some intelligence which his mother had 
communicated to him relating to his brother, the 
late most respectable Dr Henry Hill, who followed 
him within a few weeks to the grave, and who, at 
the period of which I am writing, was a child, he, 
soon after his arrival at Stackpole Court, made the 
following observations :— " What is the learning of 



* It is to be regretted, that, if Dr Hill committed these 
anecdotes to paper, which the letter seems to imply, there is 
no trace of the manuscript amongst those which he left. 
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any one language, but throwing away so much 
time in getting by heart a parcel of words in one 
language, and another parcel corresponding to the 
first in another? It is an odd thing that some 
more rational and useful employment cannot be 
found out for boys of his age, and that we should 
still throw away eight or ten years in learning dead 
languages, after we have spunged out of them all 
that is to be found. God certainly never intended 
that so much of our time should be spent in learn- 
ing Greek and Latin. The period allotted to 
us for action is so short, that we cannot too soon 
begin to fit ourselves for appearing upon the stage. 
Mr Campbell cannot read Greek, and he is a bad 
Latin scholar, yet he is a philosopher, a divine, and 
a statesman, because he has improved his natural 
parts by reading a great deal of English. I am, 
and, perhaps, all my life shall continue, a close 
student; but I hate learning; I have no more 
than is absolutely necessary, and as soon as I can I 
shall throw that little away." It is highly amusing, 
and not a little instructive, thus to contemplate the 
effect produced by accidental causes, even upon 
a most vigorous and enlightened mind. 

But Mr Hill derived unspeakable advantage 
from the genteel and polished society with which 
at Stackpole Court he had an opportunity of asso- 
ciating. There resided in the family several very 
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accomplished females, who honoured him with the 
kindest attention ; and his manners thus acquired 
all the ease which intercourse with the world alone 
can bestow. There were situated near the man- 
sion of Mr Campbell several respectable families, 
into which Mr Hill was admitted upon the most 
friendly footing ; and he often mentions, with pe- 
culiar expressions of regard and admiration, a son 
of Mr Campbell, who was then Lord Lyon for 
Scotland, and who, from many anecdotes recorded 
of him in Mr Hill's correspondence, must have 
been a man of superior endowments, and of the 
most conciliating address. It is difficult to con- 
ceive a situation in all respects more agreeable to a 
young man, br in all respects more desirable, than 
that which Mr Hill now enjoyed. 

The favour shown to him by Mr Pryse Campbell, 
whose official situation gave him considerable influ- 
ence, and whose rising merit promised soon to extend 
ft» suggested to Mr Hill's friends the idea of his go- 
ing into the Church of England ; and this scheme 
they urged him to carry into effect. He wisely, 
under the circumstances in which he was placed, 
declined adopting it ; and, in intimating this deter- 
mination, he expressed his zealous attachment to 
the Church of Scotland, and his earnest wish that 
in it he might obtain a settlement for life. How 
fay, had a bright prospect of advancement, either 
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in a civil capacity, into which he seems at one 
time to have had some thoughts of entering, or in 
the English Church, presented itself, he might, in 
this respect, have changed his sentiments, it is im- 
possible to determine ; but such a prospect, which 
was beginning to open to him, was at once and for 
ever overcast by the melancholy death of Mr 
Campbell, the father of his pupil, in the flower of 
his age* This event filled him with the deepest 
melancholy ; he mourned over him as the kindest 
and best of friends, and he uniformly mentioned 
him with a tenderness of affection, evincing, in the 
strongest manner, the unreserved and encouraging 
intercourse which he had been permitted to main- 
tain with him. 

After this misfortune, bewailed by his Scottish 
friends no less than by himself, he continued for a 
considerable time at Stackpole Court with the 
father of his lamented patron, devoting himself to 
the education of his pupil, and to the improvement 
of his own mind. He must have powerfully felt, 
however, that change which had now taken place 
in his situation. From Mr Campbell having long 
withdrawn from public life, he could not expect 
from him the same vigorous efforts for his advance- 
ment which the son would have unquestionably 
made ; he could therefore look upon his appoint- 
ment in no other light than as a temporary one, 
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not as a step to the most flattering promotion 
in any line which he might have ultimately deter* 
mined to follow. But he had taken upon this sub- 
ject the justest views, and he did not conceal 
them. In answer to a letter from his mother, 
(1769 9 ) communicating to him the high opinion 
which Dr Watson, afterwards Principal of the 
United College in the University of St Andrews, 
and the historian of Philip the Second, entertained 
of him, he observed, " I am much obliged to Mr 
Watson for his good opinion of me ; but, as I am 
far from having the same opinion of my own abili- 
ties as he has, I am very indifferent in what sphere 
they are directed. Neither my taste for pleasure, 
nor my ambition, is so extravagant, but that I can 
be content in any station. In every station I shall 
study to do my duty, and to cultivate that honesty 
and benevolence which will gain me respect. There 
is so little regard paid to merit unsupported by in- 
terest, and the happiness of human life depends so 
little upon external circumstances, and so much 
upon the temper of one's own mind, that I must 
think that man either very ignorant or very vain, 
who can exchange the certainty of gaining a toler- 
able subsistence for the uncertain prospect of rising 
in the world." 

That he might have ample time for the dis- 
charge of his duty towards his pupil, to whom he 
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conducted himself with the utmost gentleness and 
the soundest discretion, for theprosecutionof his own 
studies, and for taking that bodily exercise which he 
found absolutely requisite for preserving his health, 
and which, even at the busiest periods of his life, 
he never neglected, he steadily continued the prac- 
tice of rising early in the morning, a practice to 
which he was from his youth attached, and in 
which he persevered whilst his strength remained. 
His habits and his mode of life he has described 
in one of his letters. " I find that I am never so 
well as when I am only six hours in bed, going to 
bed about eleven, and getting up about five. This 
gives me time through the day, both for my own 
private readings and for exercise/ * 

Whilst he entered with full enjoyment into the 
amusements and recreations of those around him, 
and regularly attended a society at Pembroke which 
met once a month, and in which, although he does 
not give the most favourable account of the intel- 
lectual or social powers of those who composed it, 
he was entertained by the keenness of their politi- 
cal discussions, he prosecuted with his natural dili- 
gence his favourite studies, employed himself, not- 
withstanding the slighting declaration respecting 
the learned languages already quoted, in becoming 
more profoundly acquainted with them, adding to 
his knowledge of these that of the Italian, and 
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committing to writing the thoughts which occurred 
to his mind upon the different topics to which 
his attention was directed. He had been conjec- 
tured, as he learnt from his mother, by one of the 
Professors of St Andrews, to be the author of a 
production, which that gentleman greatly admired. 
In his reply, he assures her, that he had not writ- 
ten the work to which she had alluded, and that 
Mr Campbell, to whom a copy of it had been sent, 
had communicated to him the name of the author. 
He then remarks : " Although I write a great deal 
here, I think it is too soon for me to publish any 
thing ; and though I had knowledge or time suf- 
ficient to compose a work that would be well re- 
ceived, I should feel considerable difficulties in the 
method of getting it published." He also read 
with the utmost attention, and with critical discern- 
ment, the most celebrated modern publications, 
communicating to his mother the estimate which 
he had formed of their merit and execution. The 
observations which he thus occasionally made give 
clear indications of his general sentiments, throw- 
ing light upon his moral and intellectual constitu- 
tion. Of Dr Robertson's History of Charles the 
Fifth, a work which was rendered peculiarly inter- 
esting to him, from the unwearied kindness which 
he had experienced from its profound and elegant 
author, he thus wrote : " I have just finished the 
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Principal's History. I hate Charles. His charac- 
ter is not only detestable, as he was a conqueror, 
whose ambition involved the half of Europe in 
the miseries and devastation of war, but there are 
circumstances which mark him out as peculiar- 
ly odious, and even contemptible. He showed 
great sagacity in laying his schemes, and great 
attention and perseverance in executing them. 
But when these appeared insufficient to accomplish 
them, he did not scruple to employ the most dis- 
honourable artifices, disingenuity, injustice, cruel- 
ty, and impiety. To these arts, and to good for- 
tune, he owed, in many instances, the success of his 
measures. Francis discovered liberal and refined 
sentiments, but smaller abilities; he was a more un- 
fortunate, but a more amiable man. His private 
character engages a feeling reader on his side. 
He regrets his bad fortune, and is disposed to ex- 
cuse his failings, while the admiration due to the 
superior understanding of Charles is greatly dimi- 
nished by that indignation which he feels against 
the bad qualities of his heart. The whole history 
is written so as to interest the reader, and give 
him information in the most pleasing manner ; but 
the characters which the author has drawn of the 
principal personages, and some particular passages, 
are most elegant and masterly." 

Of a work which attracted at one time consider- 
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able notice, he states his opinion in the following 
terms: " I got hold lately of Mrs M'Auley's 
History of James and Charles the First. I dare 
say you have heard of the female historian, and of 
her being liberty mad. In many parts of her book 
she seems to understand very little the real na- 
ture of liberty. She allows that the sentence passed 
upon the Earl of Strafford, who was beheaded some 
time before the civil war began, was not according 
to the strict letter of the law, yet says it was pro- 
per, an exemplary act of justice which did honour 
to the English councils. Her spirit is so virulent, 
that she condemns the Commons for restoring his 
honours and state to his children." 

It is evident, from what has been stated, that Mr 
Hill, during his residence at Stackpole Court, was 
assiduous in cultivating his mind ; and that he had no 
cause to reproach himself, in this respect, with the 
slightest neglect. Yet he sometimes lamented that 
so large a portion of his time was abstracted from 
those occupations in which it would have been his 
delight almost wholly to spend it, although he was 
quite sensible of the value of the acquisitions which 
he could have made only by mingling freely in so- 
ciety, and by being compelled, in some degree, to 
sacrifice his own inclinations to the duty imposed 
on him. " I often regret that I am so much in- 
terrupted in the studies suited to my taste and 
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genius. I am gaining knowledge here of a kind 
that I could not have gained at home, and which 
may be of use, at least of entertainment to me. 
But I do not think that it makes up for what I 
lose. In addition to the time bestowed upon a 
pupil's business and diversion, a person living in a 
family must devote much to the family ; and upon 
the whole, can have very little that is truly his own. 
I should have been a better preacher, a better phi- 
losopher, and a better scholar, if I had staid at St 
Andrews. But I may make up in these respects ; 
and we are so uncertain what may become of us, 
that perhaps I ought not to regret the way in 
which I am now spending my time. I had very 
good health the last winter that I was at St An- 
drews, though I own I have been better since I 
came here than ever I was." 

He often alludes to the state of his health, which 
seems not to have been robust. He found it neces- 
sary to submit to frequent bleedings, at least this 
was represented to him as needful ; and in the 
symptoms which he occasionally describes, even at 
this early period, there were perhaps indications of 
that enfeebled state of body, which was counter- 
acted by the vigour of middle life, but under which 
he suffered for several years before his death. 

Through the whole of his private correspondence 
during the period to which reference is now made, 
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there are numberless incidental proofs of his attach- 
ment to religion, and of the purity of his moral 
conduct; it breathes, indeed, throughout, the warm- 
est piety and virtue, and gives a more satisfying tes- 
timony to the amiableness of his character, than 
could have been afforded by the most laboured dis- 
sertations, and the most positive assertions. " I 
join yon," he writes to his mother, (1768,) " with 
the greatest sincerity in your sentiments of Provi- 
dence. I would not part with the comfort that 
arises from the belief of an immediate and particular 
Providence, for all the blessings this world can be- 
stow. What do they all signify to a man who can- 
not with confidence look up to God ?" Speaking of 
Christmas, he says in another letter, " Monday 
se'ennight was Christmas day, which is strictly ob- 
served in England $s a holiday. I went to church 
and communicated. I own, 1 think it proper to set 
apart one day in the yea* for commemorating an 
event upon which our religion is founded ; and I 
think it but a decent piece of respect to the esta~ 
blished religion of the country in which I live, to 
observe it in the manner, and at the time, which it 
has prescribed." 

He felt, as it became a good man, the utmost 
anxiety to form, not only the understanding, but 
the principles, of his pupil ; and he warmly urged 
the propriety of staying at Stackpole Court a little 
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longer than had once been intended, that he might 
more effectually accomplish this great object. His 
account of a correspondence which he had upon 
this subject with Lord Kinnoul, whom he consult- 
ed in all his arrangements, is extremely interest- 
ing. " I had a very kind letter last week from 
my Lord Kinnoul. I had written to him, two 
months ago, an account of my plan for carrying 
on my pupil's education; and had mentioned, as a 
great advantage of his spending another winter 
here, that I could have an opportunity of imprint- 
ing upon his mind, more deeply, that love of vir- 
tue, and that just sense of religion, which I had 
always thought it a most essential part of my busi- 
ness to teach him. He approves my plan, and 
says, € But, above all, I commend your judgment 
and wisdom in endeavouring to impress on his 
mind sound principles of religion, and a true love 
of virtue. When a young man is to enter into the 
world, the first great point is to secure the heart, 
and to fortify it against those attacks of vice and of 
infidelity, which he is sure to meet with. The 
next object is to enlarge the understanding, and 
teach him the right use of his reason.' " 

I have perhaps dwelt too long upon this earliest 
part of Mr Hill's life, but it appeared to me to 
Jiave exerted so great an influence over his future 
Cpnduct, and the means of unfolding his views 
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were so peculiarly favourable, that I trust the ex- 
tracts from his correspondence illustrating it will 
rather have pleased than exhausted the reader. 
The narration shall now advance more rapidly, 
till he commenced his long and splendid public 
career. 

The father of his pupil had determined, that, as 
his son was possessed of large estates in Scotland, 
he should receive part of his education at a Scottish 
University, and after his death the grandfather re- 
solved to carry this scheme into effect. Consider- 
able hesitation there was, whether St Andrews ox 
Edinburgh should be chosen, but Mr Hill veiy 
wisely, confirmed in the resolution by the sound 
counsel of Lord Kinnoul, refrained from giving 
any opinion. It was a£ lengtli, very much from 
Mr Campbell's desire to place his grandson under 
the eye of Principal Robertson, for whom he enter- 
tained the highest respect, resolved that Edinburgh 
should be the place, and there Mr Hill with his 
pupil spent two winters, boarding in the house of 
Mrs Syme, a very intelligent and superior woman, 
sister to % the Principal, and admirably qualified to 
render their residence instructive and comfortable. 
Mr Hill, during this period, prosecuted his own 
theological studies with the highest approbation, 
the Professor of Divinity applauding, in the most 
marked maimer, the discourses which he delivered, 
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and he obtained admission to the Speculative Socie- 
ty, at that time embracing amongst its members 
many able young men, of the most genteel man- 
ners. This afforded him the highest satisfaction. 
In public speaking he always delighted and excel- 
led, and the necessity of making such exhibitions, 
as, from the general estimate that had been formed 
of his talents, were expected from him, directed 
his attention to the interesting subjects which were 
discussed, more closely than might otherwise have 
been the case, and accustomed him to that accura- 
cy of view and that lucid order, by which his 
speeches were distinguished. He had delivered a 
discourse upon Aristocracy. In writing respect- 
ing it, he regretted that the limits to which he was 
necessarily confined, had prevented him from fully 
discussing many important constitutional questions 
which it suggested, and particularly from entering 
into the inquiry, which has been frequently prose- 
cuted, as to the origin of the House of Commons. 
This, however, he went on to state, he lamented 
the less, because he entertained some thoughts of 
writing the history of that Assembly. It is much 
to be regretted that he never carried this design 
into execution. The subject, if judiciously treated, 
might be exceedingly interesting, comprehending 
under it the most splendid and momentous events 
in the annals of Britain ; and Mr Hill had enjoyed 
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many advantages for rendering the latter part of 
such a history peculiarly amusing and instructive. 
The change in his situation which soon took place, 
necessarily directed his mind to subjects of a very 
different nature, and having thus been led to aban- 
don his purpose, he never resumed it. 

By his residence in Edinburgh, he had an op- 
portunity of attending the General Assembly, and 
he entered into the discussions to which he there 
listened, with a deepness of interest prognosticat- 
ing the ability with which he was destined, at a 
future period, to conduct its deliberations, " I 
have spent most of my time in the Assembly, and 
have been highly entertained. There was no per- 
son in the House more delighted with the victory 
on Tuesday than I was. The emotions I felt on 
that occasion were like those which I felt in the 
disputes of our society. I sat in the House from 
half past ten till nine at night, and I don't remem- 
ber that I ever was in such spirits as when I came 
out." He mentions a desire which he had of being 
returned to the Assembly as an Elder, not, he ob- 
serves, that I intend to speak, " for he would be a 
very wise or a very foolish man, who, when so 
much has been said upon the topics brought under 
discussion, should expect to say any thing new, but 
merely that there is an awkwardness when associat- 
ing with the persons engaged in the business, to 
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have no part in it." He fortunately changed his 
mind upon this subject, and gained, in consequence of 
his doing so, the high reputation as an orator which 
he acquired, and much of that patronage through 
which he was ultimately raised to comparative afflu- 
ence. Mingling, however, in society with those 
leading men in the Assembly, who, during its sit- 
tings, were collected in Edinburgh, he was no doubt 
thus inclined and qualified to take the part which 
he afterwards did in the management of ecclesias- 
tical affairs. 

Whilst he continued in Edinburgh he had access 
to the best and most desirable society. With Dr 
Robertson he held uninterrupted intercourse; he 
was brought into the notice of several of the other 
eminent men who at that time adorned the Scot- 
tish metropolis ; his uncle, Dr M'Cormick, intro- 
duced him to the family of Arniston, from which 
he received much attention, and to which he was 
afterwards so much indebted; and the numerous 
connections of his pupil showed to him the utmost 
kindness and respect. He continued as formerly 
to take much exercise, and he gladly shared in 
those innocent amusements and recreations whiph 
he had it in his power to enjoy. * 

* The celebrated Foote was at this lime manager of the 
pdinburgh Theatre. Mr Hill has given an account of a re- 
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About this time, his mother lost one of her 
daughters, at that period of life which renders such 
dispensations peculiarly affecting. It seems to have 
pressed with much severity upon the mind of this 
excellent woman ; and she had written to her son 
under feelings of gloominess and despondency. 
His answer to her letter shows such delicacy of af- 
fection, and exhibits him in so amiable a point of 
view, that it would be injustice to his character not 
to transcribe it. " I received yours this morning. 
It gives me great pain that you are disposed to 
consider your situation in so dismal a point of view. 
My being convinced that you have no reason to do 
it increases my concern, because I can only as- 
cribe it to the depression of your spirits. I know 
how much the death of my dear sister affected you. 
I have never mentioned it, not that it was not up- 
permost in my thoughts, when I sat down to write 
to you, but because I considered it my duty to 
lead your attention to any other subject ; and be- 
cause I regarded every thing which I could offer, 
in the way of consolation, as superfluous. I do not 
mean to mention any of these topics now, but to 
beg that you would recollect them ; and that, for 
the sake of your health and your friends, you would 

markable tumult which took place in it, from which there 
are some extracts in the Appendix. 
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allow them to have weight with you. You have 
given us the honourable testimony of being dutiful 
children, — we are proud of it ; and we hope that, 
while we are in health, you will not consider your- 
self as forsaken by Providence. We cannot love 
you more than we did before ; but we trust that 
you will not view even the continuance of our af- 
fection and duty as an inconsiderable consolation.' ' 

It was part of the plan approved by the grand- 
father of his pupil, that the young man, with his 
tutor, should, in the course of the first summer af- 
ter their arrival in Edinburgh, visit his property at 
Cawdor. They accordingly (July 1771) set out 
upon this expedition, and enjoyed, as might be ex- 
pected, the variety of scenery which was presented 
to them, and the diversity of company to which 
they were introduced. It had been Mr Camp- 
bell's wish, that his grandson should merely see 
his estates, without holding any communication 
with the neighbouring families. This, however, 
was found to be impossible. They crowded to 
welcome a young man, in whom they naturally 
took the strongest interest; and in this manner, 
Mr Hill became acquainted with many pleasant 
people, with whose society he was much gratified, 
and who ever after recollected him with the kind- 
liest feelings. 

Upon their return to Edinburgh, they resumed 
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the studies connected with the course at the Uni- 
versity, and continued to associate with the fami- 
lies to which they had been introduced. During 
the winter, Mr Hill met with the celebrated David 
Hume ; and it is amusing to know the impression 
which the appearance and the manners of this emi- 
nent philosopher made upon his mind. " Mr 
Campbell and I dined on Monday at General 
Abercrombie's, where we met David Hume. I 
was very glad to be in company with a man about 
whom the world has talked so much ; but I was 
greatly surprised with his appearance. I never 
saw a man whose language is more vulgar, or 
whose manners are more awkward. It is no affec- 
tation of rudeness, as being a philosopher, but 
mere clownishness, which is very surprising in one 
who has been so much in high life, and many of 
whose writings display so much elegance." 

Early in the course of this winter, Mr Hill was 
much occupied with reflections upon the line of 
conduct which it would be expedient for him to 
follow. Of his pupil he uniformly speaks with 
the warmest regard ; he represents him as possess- 
ed of excellent talents — as much attached to him- 
self — as anxious to gain his favour — and as dis- 
tinguished by the excellence of his heart. Yet, 
with all these valuable properties, he was averse to 
that steady application, and that prudent circum- 
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spection which his tutor earnestly inculcated upon 
him ; and his attainments thus fell short of what 
they ought to have been, under the expensive sys- 
tem of education which had been chosen for him. 
He had reached, too, that time of life when there 
was a necessity for some change of arrangement, 
and Mr Hill, after carefully and conscientiously 
weighing all circumstances, was convinced that it 
would neither contribute to his own happiness, nor, 
in all probability, to the improvement of his pupil, 
if he continued to superintend his education. Al- 
though then he had at this time no prospect of ob- 
taining immediately another situation, he came to 
the determination of relinquishing his charge, and 
of trusting to that beneficent Providence on which 
he had ever relied. He intimated his resolution 
to Lord Kinnoul, when upon a visit to him during 
the Christmas previous to its being carried into 
execution ; and his reasons were so powerful, that 
his Lordship was convinced of the propriety of the 
measure. He had some conversation with Mr 
Hill, as to his future mode of life, particularly, 
whether he should enter into the Scotch or Eng- 
lish church ; and it was decided that he should 
attach himself to the former, Lord Kinnoul pro- 
mising to give him all the benefit of his patronage 
and support. Dr Robertson also approved of his 
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purpose of leaving Mr Campbell ; and his mind 
upon this point was thus decidedly fixed. 

Previous to the conclusion of the winter, the 
prospect opened of his obtaining the Professorship 
of Greek in the University of St Andrews. Three 
years before, that office had become vacant by the 
death of Mr Wilson, who had long enjoyed it, and 
the College, in which the patronage is vested, pro- 
moted to it Mr Morton, an elderly man from their 
own body, but who, from the state of his health, 
it was not likely could long discharge the duties 
connected with it. At this time there was some 
idea entertained that Lord Kinnoul was to recom- 
mend Dr William Thomson, whom he steadily pa- 
tronised, as the person who should be elected ; but 
there was for this no foundation, his Lordshjp fol- 
lowing, as was his custom, the wise and delicate 
course of not interfering with the College in the 
choice of its members. It is curious, that when 
the vacancy was communicated to Mr Hill, he thus 
wrote to his mother in reference to himself, " that, 
although he had been at St Andrews, he did not 
suppose that the professors would have chosen 
so young a man as their colleague ;" adding, " that 
nothing would have been more disagreeable to him 
than teaching the. grammar to a number of school- 
boys.' ' Upon this point, however, he fortunately 
changed his opinion, and when Mr Morton an- 
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nounced his intention of retiring upon his salary, 
he offered himself as a candidate to succeed him. 
He had many motives for taking this step. He 
was attached to St Andrews, in which his earliest 
days had been passed ; he was anxious to contribute 
in the most effectual manner to the comfort of his 
mother ; and he was naturally desirous to be fixed 
in a respectable situation, that might open the way 
for further advancement. Although, therefore, 
the emoluments were exceedingly circumscribed, 
consisting only of the class fees, which at that 
time could not be rated so high as a hundred 
a-year, he resolved to use every effort for securing 
his election. Small as the income was, he had 
to encounter formidable opposition. The venerable 
Principal Tullideph, who, equally from his being at 
the head of the College, and from the talents and 
eloquence which he possessed, might have been ex- 
pected powerfully to influence its decisions, was 
eager to bring into the University Dr Bisset, mi- 
nister of Logierait, his own son-in-law, and a man 
of ability and erudition ; and several other candi- 
dates had been most active. Mr Hill, however, 
was supported by Dr Watson, who had uniformly 
expressed the highest opinion of him, and by his 
brother-in-law, Professor Cook, who was most de- 
sirous, both with a view to his own comfort, and 
the good of the College, to bring in one to whom 

TO 
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he was strongly attached, and of whose capacity 
he entertained the most favourable sentiments* 
Through the influence and address of these tw6 
able and most respectable men, the point was car- 
ried, and die election took place. He was accord- 
ingly admitted joint Professor of Greek on the 
21st May 1772, before he had completed his twen- 
ty-second year. 

Whilst this arrangement was in agitation, he 
communicated to Mr Campbell at Stackpole Court 
his resolution to relinquish the superintendence of 
his grandson's education; and as Lord Kinnoul 
and Dr Robertson kindly furnished him with the 
most ample testimony to the ability and faithful- 
ness with which he had discharged his duty during 
his residence in Edinburgh, he received the most 
gratifying expressions of thankfulness and respect, 
mingled with regret that his pupil was to be de- 
prived of so able and conscientious an instructor. 
He went with Mr Campbell to London, visited 
Cambridge, to which it had been resolved that his 
pupil should be sent, went with him to Stackpole 
Court, and, after staying some time, took his final 
leave of it. He then came to Scotland, remained 
some months with his uncle, preparing for the du- 
ties of the session, and at the meeting of College 
arrived at St Andrews, which was fc) be the scene 
of his future exertions, and his future usefulness. 
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He parted in the most friendly terms with the re- 
lations of his pupil. So long after as the year 
1776> there is a letter addressed to him by old Mr 
Campbell, written in the kindest manner ; and many 
such have been preserved by him amongst his 
papers. He terminated his connection with the 
young man to whom he had devoted so touch 
of his time, by wilting to him a long and admira- 
ble letter with respect to his future conduct, con- 
veying to him the justest sentiments, and inculcat- 
ing the purest and most elevated principles. * 

Before leaving the subject of his relation to Mr 
Campbell, and entering upon the mode in which 
he discharged his public duties, it is requisite to 
advert to a circumstance which ultimately gave to 
himself much uneasiness, and with regard to which, 
notwithstanding the unfavourable light in which it 
has been said that his conduct was viewed by his 
former pupil, he acted with the most scrupulous re- 
gard to integrity. 

About the year 177*> from an anxiety to 
increase Mr CampbelPs political influence in 
Nairnshire, his agents applied to Mr Hill, re- 
questing that he would accept of a vote in that 
county upon a liferent infeftment of superiority. 

• The letter is too long for insertion, and part of it relates 
to the private circumstances of Mr Campbell ; but a few 
extracts from it are inserted in the Appendix. 
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He had previously expressed his reluctance to do 
this, on account of the scruples which he enter- 
tained respecting the trust-oath, but these scruples 
had been removed by a very ingenious, though, in 
my estimation, inconclusive memorial upon the 
subject, which had beeii submitted to him ; and at 
the desire of the late Mr Cosmo Gordon, who was 
te be chosen, upon Mr Campbell's interest, repre- 
sentative for the county, he was enrolled as a free- 
holder. It was when he went to Nairn, in conse- 
quence of this freehold, that he met with an accident 
which had nearly proved fatal. He had been invited 
to visit a gentleman, who had recently entered into 
a house newly plastered ; and to counteract the ef- 
fect of this, an immense fire of turf had been kin- 
dled in the room in which he was to sleep. He 
was warned to open the door or the window ; he 
preferred the latter, but, after in vain attempting 
it, being greatly fatigued, he went to bed. In 
about an hour after, groans were heard issuing 
from his chamber; a physician, who fortunately 
happened to be in the house, instantly came to him, 
and found him stretched by the side of the fire, al- 
most expiring. It is supposed that, feeling him- 
self oppressed, he had risen to extinguish the fire, 
but had been overpowered by the noxious vapour. 
Upon being removed into purer air, he soon re- 
covered. 
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He continued to stand on the roll of freeholders, 
probably thinking very little of the matter, but, up- 
on the prospect of an election in the winter of 
1784 or 1785, be was much perplexed in whflt 
manner to act. Hie doubts about the validity of 
his title had strongly recurred to his mind* and 
they the more influenced him, that, under similar 
circumstances with those in which he was plaoed, 
actions for perjury had been brought against vari- 
ous individuals ; and he was most unwilling, during 
the currency of the Session of College, for a merely 
political purpose, to intermit, so long w would have 
been requisite had he gone to Nairn, tike import- 
ant duties of his class. Oil the other hand, he w$s 
sensible, that he ought to have resigned his vote st 
such a time as would have enabled Mr Campbell 
to give it to some other person, who might hwe 
served him at the election ; and he shrunk from 
doing any thing that might seem unkind or disre- 
spectful to his pupil, who was deeply interested in 
his complying with the request, to support his oaa- 
didate. Mr Hill's mind, from all these circum- 
stances, was much depressed, and he submitted the 
particular nature of his situation to sever*] friends 
in whom he had confidence, particularly to his pa- 
tron, Lord Kinnoul, and to his brother-in-law, the 
Rev. Mr Murray, minister of North Berwick, of 
the soundness of whose understanding he deserved- 
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ly entertained a high opinion. Lord Kinnoul, in 
aft excellent letter, entered most minutely into the 
object. As Chancellor of the University, he in* 
formed Mr Hill that he should not have consider- 
ed him ad at liberty to desert his professorial duties, 
for the purpose of giving a political vote ; and he 
then delivered his sentiments, as to the merits of 
the case laid before him. He stated his own views, 
very just, I think! with respect to such votes as that 
which Mr Hill possessed > mentioned, that so scru- 
pulous was he in regard to them, that, high as his 
own Vahied rent in Perthshire was, and much as, 
by granting them, he would have enlarged his in- 
ftuenoe, he had never done so, and alluded to the 
feet, that a charge of perjury might be brought 
against any person who received them. He then 
most convincingly argued, that, whether such an 
action was well founded or not, it was the duty of 
a minister of the gospel not to expose himself to it, 
and he warmly approved of Mr HilFs intention to 
relinquish the superiority, only regretting that he 
had not done so immediately after the preceding 
general election, although he considered the eir* 
eumstastces that had prevented this as perfectly jus* 
tifying hia conduct. In another letter, he assured 
him, that the views which he had previously stat- 
ed were conscientiously taken, and that he should 
embrace every opportunity of distinctly announ- 
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ring his opinion. In this letter his Lordship add- 
ed, that Mr Hill must expect to be loaded with 
censure by Mr Campbell and his agents, some of 
whom had pretty explicitly ascribed the refusal to 
go to Nairn to desertion or to political expedi- 
ency. 

Mr Murray, whilst he regretted that his friend 
should ever have accepted such a vote, warmly ap- 
plauded his purpose of relinquishing it, and of re- 
fusing, under all circumstances, to comply with the 
requisition to attend the election. 

It actually appears, that this step of Mr Hill was 
considered as originating from his desire to gain 
the favour of those who were in power, against 
whom Mr Campbell had declared ; and that some 
such idea was entertained, even by those who were 
able to reward compliance with their wishes. Mr 
Hill took an opportunity of decidedly removing 
this misapprehension, and of preventing the execu- 
tion of any design to confer upon him a favour, as 
having performed an acceptable service to the mi- 
nistry. In a letter, which he wrote to Mr Dun- 
das, he thus honourably refers to what had given 
him so much distress ; and what, there is little ' 
doubt, unjustly alienated from him a pupil who 
had been so much indebted to him, and who had 
often acknowledged his obligation. " Although I 
have no connection with the opposition, my con- 
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duct, as to the election at Nairn, was not influ- 
enced by my regard to administration, but pro- 
ceeded purely upon the consideration, that the ne- 
glect of my official duty, and the danger of sub- 
jecting myself to a Justiciary process, rendered 
it improper for me to go north. I had, upon 
these grounds, communicated, what I called in my 
letter my final resolution, to Mr Campbell's agents, 
three days before your letter arrived, at a time 
when I was perfectly ignorant of his political con- 
nections ; and, I should therefore be ashamed to 
derive any claim upon Government, from a coinci- 
dence with their wishes, which was accidental." 
This letter seems to me to put the integrity of. Mr 
Hill, as to the matter now stated, beyond the pos- 
sibility of suspicion. It was certainly to be re- 
gretted that he accepted the vote, although the 
considerations that led him to do so were such as 
were calculated powerfully to influence a good 
mind; but the moment that he became satisfied 
that it was wrong to hold it, although he had not 
attended to* this at the time when it would have 
been desirable to Mr Campbell that he had done 
so, there was no alternative; it was his imperious 
duty to relinquish it, even at the expence of the 
odium and misrepresentation to which he believed, 
and was warned, indeed, that he would be ex- 
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At the beginning of the session after his ar- 
rival in St Andrews, he entered upon the dis- 
charge of his professorial duties. He had the 
strongest motives* anxiously and diligently, to pre* 
pare himself for the faithful and able performance 
of these ditties. He had been preferred to some 
most respectable candidates ; he had to vindicate, 
by his activity and talent, the zeal with which his 
friends had supported him, and he was quite aware, 
that the highest expectations had been formed by 
all who knew him, and particularly by Lord Kin* 
noul, whose good opinion he was most solicitous to 
preserve. - That nobleman had, upon hearing of 
his election, congratulated him upon what was so 
honourable to him ; adding, " If you do not dis- 
charge the duty of your profession with distinguish- 
ed abilities,, as well as zeal for your own honour and 
the public good, I shall be greatly disappointed ;" 
and he had previously written to Dr M'Cormick, 
in reference to the professorship, " That he felt 
himself anxiously interested, that a person for whom 
he had long entertained the partial and affection- 
ate regard which he cherished for Mr Hill, should 
discharge the trust reposed in him, with distin- 
guished honour and reputation/ 9 

He determined, in order that nothing which de- 
pended upon him might be wanting to enable him 
to act suitably to the hopes of his benefactors, to 
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apply himself with intense study to the different 
subjects and exercises connected with the business 
of the class. At all times a hard student, even 
when he had not the fiiB command of his own 
time, he felt peculiar delight that he could, with- 
out any control, now make such a distribution of 
that time, as would insure his progress m know- 
ledge and in literature, which he contemplated no 
less than the instruction of his pupils. He rose at 
this period of his life at four in the morning, was 
engaged through the greater part of the day ei- 
ther in his class room or his apartment ; he retired 
after tea to prosecute his researches; and although 
he joined the family at supper, he was in the prac- 
tice of going to bed at ten. When he was with 
the family party, however, he unbent his mind, 
and entered, with the utmost cheerfulness and Bght- 
heartedness, into the conversation suggested by the 
incidents of the day ; but he adhered most rigidly 
te the plan which he had laid down, except in so far 
as he was sometimes compelled to deviate from it, 
by the intrusion of those idle visitors, who abound 
even in the seats of learning, and who, not sen- 
siMe in their own case of the value of time, and 
knowing that politeness will secure for them a de- 
eent* reception, never think of the painful sacrifice 
which they exact, when they detain the studious 
from their interesting labours. In some of bis let- 
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ters, he complains grievously of this evil; and 
what man of literature has not had cause to com- 
plain of it ? 

But there was a difficulty in the way of Mr 
Hill, as connected with the office that he held, 
which it required much prudence to surmount* 
At the time of his election, many of the young 
men, who attended college, were much farther ad- 
vanced in life than the great majority of youths 
who now commence their academical career j and 
a number of young gentlemen were then sent from 
England to St Andrews, who, although requiring 
an increase of knowledge, had previously mingled 
in the society of men. The youth of Mr Hill 
might thus have exposed him to that want of re- 
spect, on the part of his students, which destroys 
discipline, and renders the acquisition of a lan- 
guage almost impossible. There is constantly in 
a large assembly, even of boys, a tendency to tur- 
bulence and disorder, which firmness alone can re- 
press ; and there was a considerable risk that stu- 
dents, whose years equalled or exceeded those of 
their Professor, and several of whom had, perhaps, 
associated with him as his companions, might pay 
little deference to his admonitions, or might feel 
some indignation at the exercise of his authority. 
His grave deportment, to which allusion has been 
already made, and which, in his early days, gave 
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him the appearance of being older than he really 
was, certainly at first was m of service to him in esta- 
blishing order ; but this was soon effectually se- 
cured by the ability which marked his method of 
teaching, and by the conviction produced in every 
considerate student, that attention to his instructions 
would conduct those, who were capable of it, to the 
attainments which they were anxious to acquire. 
Accordingly, although he never had recourse to 
harsh expedients, he succeeded, even at the begin- 
ning of his professorial life, in introducing order 
into his class, and he alludes to this, with much 
satisfaction, in the address which he delivered at 
the conclusion of his first session. 

But it was his anxious wish to gain the affec- 
tions of his students, and to form or modify their 
habits by the conduct which he observed towards 
them in the usual intercourse of life. Deeply im- 
pressed with the necessity of giving to young men 
relaxation and amusement, he was most desirous that 
this should be done m the way best suited to pro- 
mote their own good. He patronised innocent diver- 
sions, he superintended dancing assemblies, where 
the young were brought together, under the inspec- 
tion and control of those whom they respected and 
loved, and which were so regulated as not to in- 
terfere, in the slightest degree, with the habits of 
a student, or with those early hours which should 
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be observed by them ; and, in conjunction with 
Principal Watson and Professor Cook, he waar m 
the practice of inviting the more advanced students 
to select supper-parties, at which they were often 
instructed by interesting conversation, and where 
they met with the most agreeable society. They 
were thus prevented from forming parties amongst 
themselves ; they were led to maintain propriety of 
conduct, without which they knew that they would 
be excluded from the kind hospitality shown to 
their companions, and finding the Professors en- 
tering into their amusements, and laying themselves 
out to improve and to please them, they became at* 
tached to their teachers, and a foundation was laid 
for the most gratifying recollections, after being 
immersed in the anxieties and pursuits of active 
life. Several of the young men who accidentally 
visited St Andrews, many years after they had left 
College, spoke of these parties with much delight, 
and few, who were admitted to them, did not often 
dwell upon them as amongst the most cheerful and 
the happiest to which they had ever access. By thus 
combining kindness with authority, Mr Hill sus- 
tained the dignity becoming his professorial cha- 
racter, whilst he was esteemed by all who were de- 
sirous to acquire the reputation of diligent and ex- 
emplary scholars. 

With respect to the mode of teaching, and the 

12 
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whole of his duty while in his chair, he formed the 
justest sentiments, and he had the happiness to see 
his efforts amply rewarded by the general progress 
of those who cultivated under him their acquaint- 
aaee with Grecian literature, and their taste for its 
beauties 

In the University of St Andrews the Professor 
of Greek has two classes,— the one elementary, in 
which the very first principles of the language are 
taught, the other for more advanced students, 
in which the higher classics are explained and il- 
lustrated* During the first year after his admis- 
sion, much of his attention was devoted to the ele- 
mentary class ; and he commenced the execution 
of the scheme which he had formed for most suc- 
cessfully and expeditiously leading the students 
through the grammar, to such a knowledge of 
Greek as might enable them to relish the easier 
writers. It may certainly be doubted whether 
work of this kind is properly adapted for a univer- 
sity, and whether, with a view to the advantage of 
the pupils, and to the dignity of the professorial 
office, it would not be infinitely better that all the 
drudgery of teaching the elements of the languages 
should be gone through at school, where much 
longer time can be devoted to it, and much more 
minute and constant examination of the scholars 
can be with facility practised. Sentiments of this 
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kind are becoming more prevalent than they once 
were. At many of the parochial schools Greek is 
now regularly taught ; and perhaps the time is not 
far distant, when that change in the mode of 
teaching Greek in our Colleges, to which allusion 
has been made, will be introduced. Mr Hill, 
however, had to take the practice as he found it, 
and it was his business to counteract, as far as pos- 
sible, the disadvantages under which his pupils la- 
boured, and to stimulate them to the exertion 
which was necessary for their proficiency. After 
they had been made familiar with the letters, (for 
even this has often to be done,) he entered upon 
the grammar, pointing out what it had in common 
with the grammars of all languages, and placing 
carefully before them those peculiarities or modifi- 
cations by which it was distinguished. He gene- 
rally used Dunlop's Grammar; but, to render it 
more easy and useful, and to fix deeply in the mind 
what was most important to be known, he dictated 
notes to those attending the class, which they com- 
mitted to memory, and these he afterwards pub- 
lished. Before he had done so, he drew up a vo- 
cabulary of the leading primitives, which he print- 
ed for the use of his pupils, and with respect to 
which he made the following observations : — " This 
vocabulary does not profess to be a complete col- 
lection of Greek primitives. It is published by 
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the editor for the benefit of those who are begin- 
ning the study of Greek, and he will employ it to 
afford them exercises in the declension of nouns 
and verbs, to fix in their minds the primary mean- 
ing of many words which appear in common use 
to have various significations, and to exemplify the 
rules according to which derivations are formed." 
He afterwards attached the vocabulary to the notes, 
and they are now uniformly printed together. It 
was his constant custom, as soon as the students 
began to translate, thoroughly to discipline them 
upon the parts of speech. For this purpose he 
made them write an analysis of the words occur- 
ring in the lessons, which he examined ; and he 
thus soon rendered them acquainted with the dif- 
ferent cases of nouns, With the tenses of verbs, 
and with the variations produced upon these, ac- 
cording to the dialects that were used in Greece. 
By these means, by requiring them to perform 
such exercises as he has subjoined to his notes, and 
by giving them every assistance consistent with 
their own sedulous application, they were generally 
able, by the end of the session, to read with consi- 
derable facility the New Testament, portions of 
Xenophon's Anabasis, and even Homer, the peru- 
sal of one of the books of the Iliad being the con- 
cluding work of the class. 

In his private class he read at the outset of his 
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labours only two of the classics, but in his conclud- 
ing address at the end of the first session, he ex- 
plained the difficulties which he had encountered, 
and the schemes which he had formed, for render* 
ing that class in future years more efficient and 
useful. " I have endeavoured to discharge my 
duty. At the same time, I take this opportunity 
of acknowledging, that I have been very far from 
teaching the class in the manner in which I think 
it might be taught. You will allow me, however, 
to say in my own vindication, although it may be of 
little importance to you, that you have had the bad 
fortune to see only the beginning of a scheme, which 
I hope in time to bring to perfection. The field 
which properly belongs to this class is rich and ex- 
tensive ; it only needs to be well cultivated. This 
winter I have done but little. The business of my 
public class having engrossed much of my atten- 
tion, I had not time properly to digest my plans, 
and I often found myself unable to execute what I 
proposed. Zealous, however, to maintain the ho- 
nour of my profession, and not unwilling to submit 
to the labour which it requires, I trust, that in some 
years I shall be able to put the class upon a better 
footing than it has hitherto been. At present I 
labour under many disadvantages. One of these 
all of you must have observed; it is one which I 
feel very sensibly, but which I cannot expect at 
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once to remove. I have been confined this winter 
to two authors. The attempt to read even a se- 
cond drove some students from the class, and has 
been attended with manifest inconvenience. I 
wish to give the private students a view of Gre- 
cian literature, but it is a very partial and imper- 
fect view which they can thus acquire* I propose, 
therefore, to make a collection from all the princi- 
pal Greek authors, to reduce this collection to a 
moderate size, and to employ it as the class-book. 
The selecting passages proper for illustrating the 
characters of the authors requires a thorough ac- 
quaintance with their writings. It is an under- 
taking, therefore, which I cannot propose to exe- 
cute hastily, but I shall keep it constantly in my 
eye, and I shall direct my reading for that purpose." 
He did what he thus announced. Amongst his 
papers there is a list of the proposed contents of 
this collection, and he had proceeded so far, as to 
write the notice which was to lie prefixed to it. 
" The editor has for many years found it extreme- 
ly difficult to procure cheap copies of class-books. 
He has often been prevented from using the au- 
thors whom he would have chosen, and has been 
unable to give his students a view of Grecian litera- 
ture. In order to remedy these defects, he has 
been induced to publish this collection, which cor- 
responds to his method of teaching, and which pre- 
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tends to no other merit than that of being useful 
to those whose improvement it is his duty and his 
pleasure to promote." The work, however, was 
never given to the public, owing, I imagine, to the 
circumstance, that Professor Dalzel of Edinburgh 
announced about this time the first volume of his 
Collectanea Majora, which, as it effectually answer- 
ed the object of Mr Hill, led him to abandon the 
scheme, that, with much labour, and solely with a 
view to the good of his pupils, he had completed. * 
There is now great variety of that kind of books, 
the want of which Mr Hill felt and lamented j 
and it is impossible, perhaps, to have greater faci- 
lities both for teaching and learning Greek, than 
have been already supplied. 

But Mr Hill wished to form the taste and to 
enlighten the understanding of his higher pupils. 
For this end, he resolved to prepare a course of 
lectures upon the most striking events, and cus- 
toms, and prejudices recorded in Grecian history, 
to give a view of the manners and amusements of 
the Greeks, and to delineate the lives and charac- 



* I have inserted, in the Appendix, the plan of Dr Hill's 
Collection, as 1 find it in a memorandum of his own hand- 
writing. It does not appear whether he intended, as Mr 
Dalzel did, to annex notes, and translations of the more dif- 
ficult passages. 
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ters of some of those immortal writers, whose works 
have instructed and charmed generations of their 
fellow-creatures. The subject was admirably suit- 
ed to such a mind as that of Mr Hill ; his industry 
enabled him to collect the most valuable materials, 
his judgment to make the selection which the na- 
ture of his plan rendered essential, and his perspi- 
cuity and eloquence to give to it all which could 
arrest the attention, and interest the feelings of his 
hearers. To them, nothing could be more fasci- 
nating, than to be brought acquainted with that 
nation, which is associated in the breast of a scho- 
lar, with the most delightful, and the most elevat- 
ing recollections ; and the variety which thus was 
introduced into the business of the class, was cal- 
culated to inspire increasing ardour in pursuit of 
that elegant literature, to which it was its great 
purpose to conduct them. There are many, in 
both parts of the island, who look back with the 
finest emotions to the delivery of these lectures, 
who remember, with a pure but melancholy plea- 
sure, the eagerness with" which they listened to 
them — the zeal that they inspired to prosecute 
the inquiries which they opened — and the at- 
tempts which were made, in conjunction with num- 
bers now long departed from this sublunary world, 
to imitate, in their own juvenile compositions, the 
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tone and the reflections of their admirable instruc- 
tor.* 

The lectures were delivered once a fortnight ; 
the corresponding day of the other week being 
usually devoted to his remarks upon the transla- 
tions and exercises which he had prescribed, and 
which he required the students to deliver to him, 
that he might mark and facilitate their progress. 
He continued for sixteen years to discharge, with 
increasing usefulness, the duties of Professor of 
Greek, cheered in his labours by the perception of 
the good which they were instrumental in effect- 
ing, and by the gratitude of many who carried in- 
to active life the deepest sense of the obligations 
which they owed to him. 

In thus employing his talents, he must have de- 
rived much pleasure and instruction. It was im- 
possible for him to peruse, as he did, the invalu- 
able and inimitable productions of the Grecian 
writers, without that discernment of their beauties 
which brings with it the most refined enjoyment, 
and without that admiration of the spirit of their 



* Dr Hill delivered a certain number of his lectures every 
session. I have, in the Appendix, given a short synopsis 
of one of his Winter Courses, taken from the copy in his 
own handwriting, which he prepared for the use of the 
students. 
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works by which a man may be made both wiser 
and better. He spoke from the fulness of his own 
experience, when he thus addressed his students : 
" By the genius of their philosophy, by the spirit 
which their eloquence breathes, and by the whole 
examples which their history affords, your minds 
will be fired with the highest sentiments of patriot- 
ism, and you will be prepared to act your part in 
life with integrity and with honour. Quam mul- 
tas nobis imagines expressas scriptores Graeci reli- 
quenmt, quas ego mihi semper proponens, animum 
et mentem meam ipsa cogitatione hominum excel- 
lenthim conformabam." 
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SECTION SECOND. 



Account ofDr Hill's Ministry. 

Although, for several years after his election 
to be Professor of Greek, Mr Hill's attention was 
wholly engrossed by the duties which that office 
imposed on him, he had not relinquished his early 
purpose of entering into the ministry, to the ac- 
complishment of which he was equally led by prin- 
ciple and inclination. Accordingly, about three 
years after his admission into the United College of 
St Andrews, he conceived that his time might, in 
a considerable degree, be employed in theological 
studies ; and having applied to the Presbytery of 
Haddington, with which, through his brother-in- 
law, Mr Murray, who was a member of it, he con- 
sidered himself as in some respect connected, he 
was, on the 3d of May 1775, with high approba- 
tion, licensed by that reverend body to preach the 
gospel. The anticipations of the Presbytery were 
fully realised. From his first appearance in the 
pulpit, he was heard with admiration and delight. 
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The manly and dignified eloquence, which, through 
life, he displayed, combined as it was with the sound- 
est views, and the justest acquaintance with human 
nature, made an impression which was never ef- 
faced, and which is still remembered with plea- 
sure by those who listened to his earliest exhibi- 
tions. 

Soon after obtaining his licence, he was employ- 
ed by Principal Tullideph, who was then sinking 
under the infirmities of advanced years, to act as 
his assistant in the parochial church of St Leonards, 
which has been uniformly united with the principali- 
ty of the College. In this situation, he obtained the 
respect and esteem of this eminent man, a circum- 
stance which must have given the highest satisfaction 
to Mr Hill, from his having accidentally been the 
instrument of preventing the son-in-law of the Prin- 
cipal from becoming a member of the University. 
It may here be mentioned, that his thus officiating 
for him laid the foundation of that unwearied and 
cordial attention, which Mr Hill, to the end of his 
life, paid to the family of Mr Tullideph. He 
maintained with those of them who lived in St 
Andrews the most kindly intercourse, he was ever 
ready to assist them by his counsel and his exer- 
tions, he administered consolation to them under 
the various trials which were assigned to them, and 
he was regarded by them with unshaken confi- 
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deuce, and the most tender affection. Upon oc- 
casion of an inquiry made at the request of the 
Author of this Memoir, to one of them who has 
since, in the maturity of age, been taken from the 
world, as to the connection between Mr Hill and 
her father, alluding to her brother- in-law having 
been disappointed of the Professorship, she said. We 
were disappointed when Mr Hill came into the 
College, but he proved to all of us the kindest and 
the best of friends. 

In consequence of the excellence of his sermons, 
and the engaging and impressive manner in which 
they were delivered, the congregation, whilst he 
preached in the church of St Leonards, was very 
numerous, and he continued to officiate till the 
death of Principal Tullideph, which took place in 
the year 1777* From the numerous engagements 
of his early life, he had been unable to write many 
sermons before he was called to exhibit j and he 
had thus, in addition to his efforts in his other si- 
tuation, the labour of composing two sermons every 
day, to be spoken to an audience eminently qualifi- 
ed to appreciate what they heard, and which no 
young man could address without the deepest sense 
of the necessity of qualifying himself for it by the 
most careful preparation. The labour, to most 
men, would have been greatly increased by the cir- 
cumstance, that he was averse to read his sermons, 
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because, from his being rather short-sighted, read- 
ing would have so completely confined him to his 
manuscript, as to destroy the energy and effect 
with which he preached. To him, however, this 
did not occasion much effort, for his memory was 
very powerful ; he committed to it, with the utmost 
facility, what he had recently composed, and he 
could depend upon the accuracy with which it 
would be repeated. He has himself given an ac- 
count of the nature and extent of his memory, in 
a letter which be wrote to Bishop Gleig, in answer 
to one which that gentleman had addressed to him, 
under the idea that he could perfectly recollect any 
discourse which he had heard. " I know that an 
opinion has been circulated of my possessing un- 
common powers of memory. But they who circu- 
lated that opinion were not intimately acquainted 
with me, and had few opportunities of attending 
to the character of my memory. It never was, in 
my youngest days, particularly tenacious as to dates 
and words. It attached itself to those things 
about which I was much interested. I began to 
preach in the College Church here, when the du- 
ties of the Greek class, of which I was then Pro- 
feesor, had not become familiar to me ; and, for 
several years, I had to preach every Sunday before 
a congregation which I. considered as highly re* 
spectable, when my stock of sermons was very 
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scanty. From inclination, and from short-sighted- 
ness, I was in the habit of repeating my sermons, 
and I have very often not finished the fair copy of ' 
my afternoon sermon, till I came from the pulpit in 
the forenoon. After transcribing what remained 
to be written, I have, in the interval between the 
forenoon a*d the afternoon, committed my sermon 
so correctly to memory as to repeat in the afternoon 
every word which I had written. But this was a 
sermon which had engaged a great part of my at- 
tention through the preceding week." 

His reputation as a preacher was soon exten- 
sively disseminated, and it became evident that the 
most flattering promotion awaited him. So early 
as the year 1777> he received an offer of a church, 
under circumstances which must have been most 
gratifying to his mind ; and although his situation 
prevented him from accepting it, he must have felt 
the warmest gratitude to the nobleman with whom 
the offer originated. Dr Blair, who at all times 
took the most affectionate interest in his welfare, 
thus wrote to him in June 1777 • — " Happening 
to meet this day the Earl of Haddington, he told 
me that a living of his, Coldstream, having just 
fallen vacant, he was disposed to make the first offer 
of it to you, in case you chose to enter into the 
Church. This, he said, he did both out of regard 
to you and to your father, who had been his tutor. 
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As he had no acquaintance of you, he desired me 
to write to you upon the subject. It does not ap- 
pear to me a tempting offer, but whatever your de- 
termination is, I should think it very right for you 
to write yourself an answer to Lord Haddington, 
and to thank him for his generosity and attention. 
His friendship may be of use to you on some future 
occasion." 

In the following year, upon the death of Dr 
Baillie, professor of Church History in the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow, his steady friend Principal 
Robertson wrote to him, advising him to consider 
whether he would wish to be a candidate for that 
chair j but he seems never to have entertained a 
thought of it, and there is amongst his papers no 
trace of what he replied to the communication. 

In September of the same year, (1778,) he was 
ordained by the Presbytery of Haddington, a step 
which plainly indicated his determination to follow 
out the profession of the ministry. Dr Grey of 
Abernethy, a man of eminent talents as a theolo- 
gian, who, from his excellent understanding, and 
the brilliancy of his wit, of whiclf many instances 
have been preserved, was much valued by those 
who had the pleasure of being acquainted with 
him, and with whom Mr Hill, from often meeting 
him at Lord KinnouFs, lived in habits of close 
friendship, congratulated him upon his ordination, 
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in a manner most creditable to him, and showing 
the high opinion which was entertained of his ac- 
quirements. — " Lord Kinnoul had told me the 
week before of your having received ordination at 
Haddington, and of your engagement to assist 
Principal Watson in his parochial charge. It was 
a piece of news very agreeable to me, that you 
should be connected with the church, for which 
God and nature plainly intended you, and not to 
spend your whole time in teaching boys o, j$, «,_ a 
business, in my opinion, not adequate to your ta- 
lents for public speaking, and which confined you 
within a very limited sphere of action. Lord 
Kinnoul approved of the scheme in such high 
terms, (as, indeed, every body here does,) that I 
began to suspect that it originated from himself." 

Whether this was the case does not appear, but 
it will soon be seen that his lordship had powerful 
reasons for commending the measure, and that up- 
on its being taken was founded many of the active 
and successful exertions which he zealously made 
for Mr Hill's advancement in the world. 

At the commencement of 1779, he was earnestly 
solicited to accept of a charge in Edinburgh. Prin- 
cipal Robertson and Dr M'Cormick had frequent- 
ly held out to him the advantage of his being trans- 
lated to the metropolis, and Mr Hamilton, the 
then Lord Provost of the city, so strenuously exert- 
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ed himself upon a vacancy which took place, as to 
secure his almost unanimous election. To a young 
man such an offer was most tempting ; there were 
many peculiar reasons influencing him to accept of 
it, and he might reasonably have calculated, at no 
very distant period, upon the addition of a situa- 
tion in the University to that which he held in the 
Church. His veneration and affection for Princi- 
pal Robertson could not fail strongly to weigh with 
him, and he was urged to take this step, in the most 
powerful manner, by Dr Drysdale, who wrote in 
his own name, and in that of his colleagues with 
whom he was connected, " Provost Hamilton call- 
ed upon me to-day, to desire I would write you im- 
mediately, in order to have your final resolution as 
to accepting a charge* in this city, and to press your 
consent, which I hereby do." In two days after, 
the vacancy having in the intermediate time actual*- 
ly taken place, he resumed the subject : — " I must 
again solicit your acceptance of a charge in this 
town. The Provost has been most active, his 
heart is much set upon your coming here, and all 
of us are to the last degree desirous of it. We are 
sensible that we ask you to do a thing perhaps ra- 
ther disadvantageous at present, but at the same 
time we are satisfied that it must end in the reverse, 
otherwise I would not urge you so violently.'* 
When it is considered that Mr Hill did not de- 
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rive from his Professorship a hundred a year, Mr 
Morton, who retained the salary, being still alive, 
and there being no immediate prospect of his 
death, which, in fact, did not take place for a 
year or two afterwards, there can be no hesitation 
in thinking, that, without having some eligible 
prospect, he would have acted unwisely in refusing 
so flattering an appointment, or even hesitating 
?bout its acceptance. The fact was, however, that 
Lord Kinnoul had arrangements in contemplation, 
the accomplishment of which would have rendered 
it, in every respect, prudent for Mr Hill to con- 
tinue at St Andrews, to which, by so many ties, he 
was attached. 

Principal Murison, who presided over the New 
College, was in such a precarious state of health, 
as to render his speedy dissolution extremely pro- 
bable. Lord Kinnoul had determined, upon that 
event taking place, to apply for the succession to 
Dr Gillespie, one of the ministers of the town, 
who was, upon obtaining the appointment, to re- 
sign his pastoral office, and thus to open the way 
for Mr Hill being nominated a minister of St An- 
drews. Still, however, this was merely matter 
of intention ; the Principal might long survive; or 
Lord Kinnoul might be unable, from the state 
of the Ministry, to carry his views into execution. 
Mr Hill deliberately weighed all this, and he con- 
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ceivpd it to be his duty to consult Lord Kinnoul, 
and to be much guided by his advice. His Lord- 
ship, although then suffering under severe indis- 
position, lost no time in sending a reply : " I 
really do not know what advice to give you. You 
know my intentions, and you cannot doubt the 
zeal with which I would endeavour to promote 
those views which you have at St Andrews. Had 
Lord Suffolk been alive, I would have answered 
for the success, but, under an absolute ignorance 
who may fill the northern department in the Se- 
cretary of State's office, I am at a loss what to say. 
Should I fail in the objects which I have proposed 
to you, your friends would reproach me. At the 
same time, an Edinburgh stipend, without a place 
in the College, is a disadvantageous settlement, and 
our plan, if it succeed, would be the most benefi- 
cial. You know my wishes, my inclination, and 
my friendship." This letter seems to have com- 
pletely decided his resolution, for he immediately 
wrote to Lord Kinnoul, that he had determined to 
remain in his present situation. This gave occa- 
sion to a letter from his Lordship, written in the 
kindest manner, and which must have confirmed 
him in the judiciousness of the decision which he 
had formed. 

To the Lord Provost of Edinburgh he instantly, 
upon resolving not to accept the appointment, po- 
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litely and gratefully addressed a short letter :— 
(May 2.) " Dr Drysdale has informed me of 
your Lordship's good wishes, and the zeal with 
which you have exerted yourself in securing a ma- 
jority of the Town Council. I shall always consi- 
der the unsolicited friendship of so respectable a 
body of men as one of the greatest honours of my 
life. But, as various circumstances determine me 
to remain in my present situation, I trust they will 
excuse me for declining to accept of a charge in 
Edinburgh. I have thought it my duty to give 
your Lordship the earliest notice of my resolution, 
and to assure you that I shall ever retain the most 
grateful sense of your goodness. 1 ' 

The plan that had been contemplated by Lord 
Kinnoul was soon after this carried into effect. A 
negotiation with Principal Murison respecting a 
helper and successor to him having been laid 
aside, nothing was done till after his death, which 
happened in the course of the year. This event 
removed every obstacle to what Lord Kinnoul had, 
for a long time, anxiously desired. Dr Gillespie 
was removed from the first charge of the city to 
the Principality of the New College ; Dr Adam- 
son, the second minister, was promoted to Dr Gil- 
lespie's benefice ; and Mr Hill was elected, by the 
Town Council, successor to Dr Adamson. In the 
whole of this arrangement, the great object with 

12 
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Lord Kinnoul waa, consistently with the best in- 
terests of the University, to secure an ecclesiastical 
tiring for Mr Hill, and as the Town Council, with 
whom the patronage of the second charge was then 
vested, might not enter into these views, it was re- 
solved that application should be made to the 
Crown for Mr Hill's nomination to the first liv- 
ing. But he shrunk from the idea of passing over 
a respectable man, with a numerous family, who 
had, for a considerable time, been settled in the 
town, and he explicitly signified his wish, that if 
the second charge could be secured, Dr Adamson 
should obtain the first. Into this Lord Kinnoul, 
who bad, in feet, the same feeling, w& the same 
desire, cordially entered, and the Council having 
unanimously resolved to do every thing in their 
power that the scheme might be rendered effec- 
tual, Dr Adamson was appointed, by the Crown, 
to the first charge, a living of very considerable va- 
lue, and Mr Hill was presented to the second, 
which, in point of emolument, was much inferior. 
There is, in the whole of his conduct, with respect 
to this matter, so striking a contrast to the mer- 
cenary spirit, and the sordid thirst of gain, from 
which the candidates for ecclesiastical advancement 
too often are not exempted, that it deserves to be 
recorded for applause and for imitation. 

Upon his signifying to Lord Kinnoul that his 
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presentation was actually signed, his Lordship thus 
communicated to him, in writing, the motives by 
which he had been actuated: " My interference 
in this matter, wliich was rather out of the acade- 
mical line, was not only dictated by friendship, but 
by a firm persuasion that you would discharge 
every part of your duty with a fidelity and dili- 
gence becoming the sacred and important charac- 
ter of a parochial minister. To your abilities all 
the world does justice. Your plan, of devoting 
your attention, this winter, to the Greek class, will 
facilitate your future labours, and leave you free to 
pursue an uninterrupted course of theological stu- 
dy, with as much assiduity as the care of your pa- 
rish will permit." (30th December 1779.) 

The appointment of Mr Hill, holding, as he 
did, the Professorship of Greek, was considered by 
one member of the Presbytery of St Andrews as 
a dangerous precedent, at variance with the con- 
stitution of the church, and he accordingly peti- 
tioned and complained to the General Assembly, 
against the resolution of his brethren, to proceed 
to the settlement of Professor George Hill ; and 
the same idea was entertained in other districts of 
the country, for there were overtures from the Sy- 
nods of Fife, and of Perth and Stirling, in relation 
to ministers holding a plurality of benefices. The 
Assembly, however, seems to have paid very little 

li 
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attention either to the overtures or to the com- 
plaint j the former haying, perhaps after some slight 
discussion, been dismissed, and the latter, the cause 
having been fully heard at the bar, sharing the 
same fate, even without a debate ; a fact, showing, 
in the strongest manner, the unanimity of senti- 
ment on the subject which had prevailed amongst all 
parties. Yet, notwithstanding this, the question was 
one of vast importance, and justly merited the anxi- 
ous notice of the Supreme Ecclesiastical Judicatory* 
The Reformation in Scotland was commenced 
by men deeply impressed with the solemn nature 
of the ministerial office ; it was considered by them 
as requiring all the talents and all the care which 
could be devoted to the discharge of its interesting 
duties, and they viewed other pursuits, from their 
tendency to withdraw the mind from those objects, 
which, by the most sacred obligations, ought to en- 
gross it, as what it was essential in ministers to avoid. 
In conformity with these general prmciples, both the 
Church and the State early proscribed plurality of 
spiritual benefices, and explicitly enacted, that secu- 
lar offices were wholly incompatible with such as 
are ministerial. In the History of Ecclesiastical 
Proceedings, there is to be found a train of deci- 
sions, some of them very remarkable, and striking- 
ly evincing the purity and independence of those 
by whom they were passed, which fully confirm the 
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statute law, and it is now, and, indeed, has long been 
a decided point in Scotland, that no minister can 
hold two church livings, or, holding one, can engage 
in any other profession. To situations in Universi- 
ties, the spirit of the law unquestionably applies, 
although there be no explicit enactment, prohibiting 
the union of these with parishes in all cases, and 
where there is no infringement of the indispensable 
law of residence. There are cases, indeed, in 
which the General Assembly enjoined that such 
union should not take place ; but there are others, 
in which, for special reasons, or even without any 
alleged reason at all, it was permitted. The 
Church, therefore, holding to its general and most 
important maxim, that there should be no demand 
from any official situation upon the time of a Mi- 
nister, by which he may be abstracted from the 
suitable performance of his pastoral duties, has not 
absolutely decidecLthat Professorships in Universi- 
ties, when the parochial charge is in the University 
town, do create such a demand; and, therefore, 
has not pronounced an absolute sentence of incom- 
patibility, except where the law of residence is vio- 
lated. We have then to view the subject upon its 
own merits, and when thus examined, there seems 
little rational ground for doubting, that, if circum- 
stances rendered it practicable, it would be fnost 
desirable that one office only should be assigned to 
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each individual. It will not be contended, that 
the duties of a Minister are so easily performed, if 
they be performed in the conscientious manner in 
which they ought to be, as to leave him quite at 
leisure for any other avocation ; he has not merely 
to preach, but to superintend ; he is obliged to be, 
in as far as is possible, the guide of his people, 
and to be at all times ready, when they require it, 
to administer to them consolation and support. 

On the other hand, it must be admitted, that 
the faithful discharge of what is incumbent upon a 
Professor in a University, must occupy much of his 
time; that the prosecution of a great many of those 
subjects, with which he who fills, as he ought to do, 
an academical chair, has to render himself con- 
versant, gives his views and sentiments a direction 
different from that which is given to him who is 
solely a minister j and that, if he be regarded not 
merely as the teacher of his class, which is a very 
inadequate view of his situation, but as holding a 
high place in the literary and philosophical world, 
and as one upon whom science and learning have 
the most urgent claims, there arises an obligation, 
which it is dishonourable lightly to regard, to be 
completely engaged in prosecuting the peculiar 
branch of knowledge, for teaching which he had 
been selected. It is certainly of some consequence 
that the purposes of a Professor should reach thus 
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far j and thus far they will assuredly in most cases 
not reach, if he be distracted by a variety of neces- 
sary engagements, breaking in upon his times of 
study, and unavoidably interrupting the specula- 
tions upon which he had entered, often at the pre- 
cise moment when he felt himself most disposed, 
and best qualified successfully to conduct them. 

These remarks apply, no doubt, much more to 
certain subjects than to others ; but when we take 
into estimation the common measure of human ta- 
lent and diligence, we may safely lay it down as a 
general maxim, that the right performance of what 
either the Ministerial or Professorial office requires, 
is quite enough for exercising, in as far as they are 
likely to be exercised, the intellectual and active 
powers of the individuals to whom it has been com- 
mitted. Although, therefore, in the present state 
of various offices in the Universities, to which emo- 
luments so scanty are attached, that they are insuf- 
ficient for furnishing the means of decent subsist- 
ence, an absolute prohibition to unite parochial 
and university charges would be premature ; yet it 
should not be forgotten, how much it is to be wish- 
ed that these prudential reasons were speedily re- 
moved, and that, in no case, the union to which 
allusion has been made, should have the plea of ne- 
cessity upon which it might be supported. 

If there ever was an individual to whose case 
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these observations did not apply, it was the admir- 
able person upon occasion of whose appointment 
they have been made. Mr Hill had the justest 
notions of the nature of the ministerial office ; by 
him it was ever viewed as imposing the most sacred 
obligations, and he entered upon it, to use the ex- 
pressive words of one of our old statutes, able 
and willing to perform its duties. Far from con- 
sidering it merely as a step of advancement, to be 
contemplated and taken just as a step to any secu- 
lar employment, or as an addition to his income, 
for which he was to go through, as superficially and 
carelessly as possible, a certain course of action, or 
which, if it suited his convenience or his pleasure, he 
might, in express violation of the most awful pledge 
in the immediate presence of Almighty God, de- 
volve upon another, and then lull his conscience 
with the deceitful thought that he had done all 
which his ordination or admission vows implied, 
he felt as a Christian should feel ; he knew that he 
was to enter upon a laborious charge ; and he did 
enter upon it, resolved that the circumstance of his 
holding another situation shquld not deprive his 
people of a single advantage which they could ex- 
pect to receive from their Minister. 

He was (22d June 1780) admitted, with the 
full concurrence of his congregation, to the church 
in which his father had long officiated, and within 
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the walls of which there were then many who recol- 
lceted that good man's piety and zeal; he em- 
braced the usual opportunity, upon the first suc- 
ceeding Sunday, to state his view of his public 
duty ; and he lost no time in carrying into effect 
what he conceived to be incumbent on him, as a 
faithful servant of the great Master to whom he 
was devoted. He immediately visited the different 
families in the district of the parish assigned to 
him ; early took occasion to examine into the state 
of their religious knowledge, and to press upon pa- 
rents and masters the unspeakable importance of 
earnestly and sedulously inculcating that know- 
ledge ; and he continued this practice of holding 
communion with his people, and of superintending 
the pious education of the young, till his decaying 
health rendered the performance of it impossible. 
He succeeded in gaining the confidence and affec- 
tion of those amongst whom he laboured; they 
knew that upon him they could constantly depend 
for advice and assistance ; and from the wonderful 
steadiness and judgment with which he distributed 
his time, they never had to complain that he want- 
ed leisure for promoting, at whatever expence of 
perseverance and attention, their real good. 

There have been of late years imposed upon the 
clergy of Scotland, by the government of the 
country, blind, in this instance, to its own substan- 
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tial interest, the most harassing secular duties, 
which would have been better performed by lay- 
men, and the performance of which by ministers 
has any tendency rather than that of raising them 
in the estimation of their flocks. Such a practice 
cannot be too strongly reprobated; and, power- 
fully as the attention of the Legislature has, by 
one eminent individual of the Church of Scotland, 
been repeatedly drawn to it, it is to be hoped that 
it will, interrupted as it now is by the return of 
peace, be ultimately wholly discontinued. * There 
is, however, a concern for the temporal interests of 
a pastor's congregation, often involving in it much 
attention to secular matters, which ought not to be 
laid aside. It is most desirable that the people 
should regard their minister as their steady friend, 
and that his instructions should come home to their 
hearts, not merely from their own power, but from 
the endearing charm that they have been deliver- 
ed, by one who they are assured can give them no 
counsel which he does not believe calculated to se- 
cure their happiness. It is a general law of our 
nature, that we are most powerfully influenced by 
the admonitions and the example of those whom 
we revere and love ; the associations thus produced 
are all adapted to affect us, and this should not be 

* Dr Chalmers. 
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cast out of sight in the case of a minister of reli- 
gion. If they who listen to him can recal, when 
they do so, numberless kind offices that have been 
performed by him ; if they be satisfied that in all 
difficulties he will be ready to direct them, and 
that, when they find themselves in need of a friend 
to maintain their just rights, or to defend them 
from wanton aggression, he will prove that friend, 
the lessons delivered must have the most winning 
efficacy, and the force of example must be incalcu- 
lably increased. All this, however, must be volun- 
tary, evidently proceeding from kind affection, and 
real solicitude for those who are benefited by it; 
if it be exacted by statute, it is considered as a 
right which can be demanded ; it is often, from the 
unseasonableness of the demand, performed with 
reluctance or complaint, and it is received not only 
without the feeling of obligation, but with the 
conviction that no such feeling ought to exist ; 
and not only so, but it really destroys the moral 
influence which friendly deeds had before exerted. 
When the minister is once viewed as a public func- 
tionary who must perform certain services, there is 
no nice distinction made between these services 
and such as flow from himself; and, being accus- 
tomed to think lightly of the one, his parishioners 
come to be little affected by the other. 

In the notice which Mr Hill took of the young, 
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t&ere was a gentleness and a kindness which they 
who experienced them never can forget. Far 
from wishing to intimidate them, or to lay the 
slightest foundation for. any austere notions with 
respect to religion, he gave them the most winning 
encouragement, prevented them from sinking un- 
der the consciousness of their incapacity to appear 
before him as they ought to do, pointed out to 
them the manner in which they should study the 
great truths of Christianity, and endeavoured con- 
stantly to impress them with the idea that there 
was nothing in these truths which should intimi- 
date or revolt them, but that they formed the only 
source from which they could derive that pure sa- 
tisfaction which would gladden them both here and 
htereafter. When they came to him, agreeably to 
the excellent practice of the Church of Scotland, 
that, previous to their first partaking of the Lord's 
Supper, they might be examined as to their know- 
ledge of the design and tendency of that ordi- 
nance, a time when every young person who has 
been properly educated is peculiarly affected, and 
often considerably agitated, he at once dissipated 
their fears, speaking to them with so much tender- 
ness for their spiritual welfare, and giving them 
such delightful views of the solemn institution for 
which they were preparing, as made impressions 
upon many of them which through life never were 
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obliterated. The writer of this Memoir well re- 
members the state of anxiety with which, upon the 
occasion now specified, he went to the usual exa- 
mination ; and he never can forget the feelings, the 
confidence, and the satisfaction, which the few sa- 
lutary advices that were mildly and affectionately 
given to him, excited in his breast. 

In tender concern for the afflicted and distress- 
ed part of his congregation, Mr Hill imitated the 
beneficent example of his great Master. He ac- 
counted no sacrifice of time too great if he could 
convey peace and comfort to the troubled mind ; 
he was at all times ready, when the sick solicited 
his prayers, fervently to offer them, and to admi- 
nister to them the consolation, or to give to them 
the admonitions, which their respective conditions 
required ; and there are numbers who would glad- 
ly bear their testimony to the humane offices by 
which he often laboured to alleviate the misfor- 
tunes or to lessen the anguish with which, from 
loss of friends, or from other causes, they had been 
visited. No injury that might have been previ- 
ously done to himself, or no disregard, which, from 
those little misunderstandings that happen in every 
society of human beings, might have been occa- 
sionally shown to him in the days of their prospe- 
rity, diminished the readiness or the perseverance 
with which he attended and upheld them in adver- 

10 
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siiy ; at such times he saw only the suffering that 
moved his pity, and felt only the obligation which, 
as a minister of Christ, lay upon him to lessen or 
to remove it. For the justness of this general de- 
lineation of the manner in which he performed the 
affecting part of his duty, to which I have alluded, 
reference may with confidence be made to the peo- 
ple that mourned his departure from them ; parti- 
cular examples, it would be inconsistent with the 
design of this work, and it would be a violation of 
that modesty with which he threw a veil over his 
benevolent exertions, minutely to record. 

His public duties, it is scarcely necessary to re- 
mark, that he performed with the most impressive 
effect. Strongly convinced of the truth, and the in- 
estimable value of that gospel which he preached, 
he laid before his congregation, with the utmost 
plainness, yet with the most persuasive eloquence, 
the great doctrines which it contains, inculcating, 
upon all occasions, that view of the Christum scheme 
of salvation, which he afterwards fully unfolded in 
his theological lectures, and of which he gave a 
summary to the world. Hot whilst he was firmly 
attached to the tenets espoused by the Church of 
Scotland, he did not consider religion as a mere 
speculative system, or that it was the duty of mini- 
sters to dwell exclusively or chiefly upon its myste- 
rious truths; he imitated the highest of all pat- 
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terns, in pressing it upon his hearers as a rule oi 
life, and in showing how all the parts of it furnish- 
ed peculiar and powerful motives to that moral re- 
generation, which it is its great object to effectu- 
ate. He acted upon the counsel which he gave to 
those whose studies he was called to direct. " The 
most evangelical, the most useful, and the most ac- 
ceptable kind of preaching, is that in which doctrine 
and practice are skilfully blended, in which morality 
is grounded upon faith, and the native influence of 
the revelation of God, in cherishing the virtue of 
all who receive it, is illustrated and applied/' * 

One kind of sermons he often delivered, the 
subjects of which were taken from the historical 
events that are recorded in scripture ; he consider- 
ed such discourses as admirably calculated to inter- 
est his hearers* and to make a deep impression up- 
on their minds. But it is unnecessary farther to 
enlarge upon the matter of his sermons, as that will 
again come under review, when we advert to the 
works, which, from the press, he gave to the world. 

In lecturing, of the importance of which he had 
a very high opinion, and which he regularly prac- 
tised, he peculiarly excelled. He had formed the 
most correct ideas of the nature of this species of 

* Dr Hill's Counsels respecting the Duties of the Pas- 
toral Office, Sect. 5. 
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composition, coinciding, in his views of the subject, 
very much with the late venerable Principal Camp- 
bell, and he reduced to practice what he had con- 
ceived. Instead of dwelling upon particular words 
and expressions, the usual mode in which lecturing 
had been conducted, and by which a passage might 
have been gone over without approaching to the 
meaning or intention of the writer, his great object 
was to exhibit the train of thought and the reason- 
ing which were to be found in the portions of scrip- 
ture that he selected, and then to show what prac- 
tical conclusions could legitimately be deduced from 
them. In this way he went through different books 
of the Bible, conveying to his people a vast share of 
valuable information, rendering them familiar with 
the style and manner of the inspired writers, and 
making remarks upon a variety of subjects to which 
attention could not, in any other mode, have been 
so effectually directed. He had the happy facility 
of accommodating himself to the comprehension of 
all classes of hearers ; he never lost sight of the 
understandings of those whom he addressed by soar- 
ing, in the prosecution of his own views, beyond it, 
yet he wrote and spoke upon the supposition, that 
there was no occasion, in order to be intelligible, 
to be either coarse or diffuse, and he thus gave a 
continual though gentle exercise to the intellec- 
tual faculties of his audience. 
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Of his manner of speaking it is difficult or im- 
possible to give, by description, an adequate con- 
ception. In this he eminently excelled. There 
was no display of oratory, and no gesture evident- 
ly intended and studied to give effect to what he 
said, but his powerful and finely toned voice could 
adapt itself, without effort, to the varied sentiments 
which it announced, whilst his serious, dignified, 
and impressive countenance, and his manly action, 
obviously arising from his feeling what was spoken, 
and giving occasionally to it that energy which be- 
longs only to what proceeds from the heart, fixed 
every eye, and arrested every thought. Through 
the immense church in which be officiated, there 
was often that striking silence which is inexpres- 
sibly sublime ; for a moment, perhaps, interrupted 
by the unavoidable breathing or sigh of admira- 
tion, which the thrilling sentiments carried to the 
soul, had called forth. It was impossible to listen 
to him with the carelessness or languor with which 
many excellent ministers are often heard, and im- 
possible to leave the place in which he had spoken, 
without the conviction that he was, in the best 
sense of the words, a most useful and a most elo- 
quent preacher. He acquired, accordingly, the 
most valuable of all fame, for he was revered and 
beloved by his people ; and there can be no doubt, 
that many of them profited by the admirable in- 
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junctions, and the elevated views, which he so often 
placed before them. 

But his reputation extended far beyond the 
circle of his own parish ; he was, even to the con- 
clusion of his visits to Edinburgh, solicited to 
preach in the churches of that city, and he con- 
stantly saw himself surrounded by multitudes, at- 
tracted by the sound sense, and the vigorous rea- 
soning, by which all his sermons were distinguish- 
ed. He received many flattering expressions of 
the admiration, with which, as a preacher, he was 
regarded, and till the time that he withdrew from 
the pulpit, there was much of the peculiar earnest- 
ness and effect, with which, in his vigorous days, 
he had addressed his congregation. He most just- 
ly merited the tribute which Lord Kinnoul, from 
all that he had heard of him, paid to his ministry. 
" I never doubted of your discharging the duties 
of both your offices with diligence and ability. 
Possessed of a superior strength of body as well as 
of mind, you can go through more labour, with 
more deserved applause, than any man I know." — 
" Your name is already known, your reputation is 
growing daily ; praise and applause unsought, 
which are the most valuable, will follow you." 

From his colleagues in the University, he re- 
ceived the most gratifying testimony of their re- 
spect, and of their high sense of the manner in 

G 
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which he had acted as a Minister, no less than a 
Professor. When they conferred on him the de- 
gree of Doctor of Divinity, on the 7th of May 
1787, they embraced that opportunity of imbody- 
ing, in the preamble to his Diploma, their convic- 
tion of his merit ; and they did so, in language 
evidently dictated by the sincere admiration of him 
with which they were deservedly filled. * 

Upon the death of Dr Adamson, (1808,) all 
parties concerned united in making application to 
the Crown, that Dr Hill should be translated to 
the first ecclesiastical charge in the city. The 
Town Council applied through Sir David Wedder- 
burn, who was then their representative in Parlia- 
ment, and who having spent some time at the Uni- 
versity of St Andrews, was acquainted with the 
character and qualifications of the person for whom 
his interest was solicited. He concluded his re- 
ply to the application to him in these words, con- 
veying, in the most handsome mariner, his own sen- 
timents : " I cannot doubt that the wishes of my 
friends will be attended to ; and for my own part, 
I can only say, that I never in my life gave a re- 
commendation with so much pleasure and satisfac- 
tion to myself/' 

* The preamble to the Diploma is inserted in the Appen- 
dix. It was signed by ten Professors. 

1 
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Dr Hill, as has been already mentioned, during 
his residence at Edinburgh, when tutor to Mr 
Campbell, was deeply interested in the discussions 
and the business of the General Assembly. Upon 
his settlement at St Andrews as Professor of Greek, 
he was ordained as an Elder, and under that cha- 
racter he was, annually, from the year 1773, re- 
turned as a Member of Assembly from the Uni- 
versity, or the Presbytery within the bounds of 
which he resided. His admission as Minister of 
St Andrews changed the capacity in which he ap- 
peared in that house, and enabled him to take a 
much greater part in its deliberations, than he could 
with propriety do when he was a layman, and so 
little advanced in life. His attendance upon the 
Assembly, after this, was as a Clergyman ; but it 
became with him so important a part of his public 
duty, and his conduct exerted so great an effect 
upon ecclesiastical proceedings, that it must be se- 
parately viewed, and shall be particularly consider- 
ed and estimated in the following section. 
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SECTION THIRD. 



Part which Dr Hill acted in the Management of 
Ecclesiastical Affairs. 

The Church of Scotland, from the peculiar cir- 
cumstances which attended it, both at the Refor- 
mation, and for a long succession of years after that 
auspicious event took place, exerted a powerful in- 
fluence over the political state of Scotland. When 
the first Reformers began their arduous work of 
opposing the monstrous abuses that for ages had 
disfigured religion, and which had grown into a 
system of spiritual despotism, arresting the pro- 
gress of the human mind, and imposing upon li- 
berty of conscience the most grievous fetters, they 
had to struggle not only with the interested bigotry 
of the hierarchy, but with the whole energy of go- 
vernment, the Monarch having been early led to 
identify with the existence of his own prerogative, 
the preservation of the rights and immunities of the 
Clergy. It thus became requisite in those who, 
from conviction, were engaged in introducing a 
purer system of belief, to strengthen themselves by 
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conciliating the great body of the people, and by 
drawing to their support that moral influence 
to which, when it is steadily exercised, all govern- 
ments must ultimately yield. Under the guidance 
of a beneficent Providence, and through a combina- 
tion of secondary causes, in the operation of which, 
the hand of the Almighty can scarcely fail to be 
discerned, the Reformation, notwithstanding the 
persecution directed against its votaries, and the 
cruel deaths to which many of them were subjected, 
so far triumphed, that, in the minority of Mary, it 
was sanctioned by the legislature, and a shield of 
complete protection was thrown over those who 
supported its tenets. 

It still, however, was exposed to danger, which 
it required the utmost prudence, and the utmost 
steadiness, to avert. The Queen, zealously attach- 
ed to the Catholic religion, viewed with abhorrence 
principles avowedly subversive of it ; and she had 
every inclination to employ all means that did not 
threaten to interrupt the public tranquillity, in in- 
clining her subjects to renounce them. The fasci- 
nation of her beauty — the dazzling splendour of 
her accomplishments — and the interest which her 
previous melancholy fate excited upon her arrival 
in Scotland, drew to her the hearts of many of the 
most powerful of her subjects ; and there can be 
little doubt, that, had no stern voice been raised 
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against her faith, it might silently have regained 
its influence, and weakened or subdued the noble 
spirit by which it had been resisted. The theatre 
upon which its opponents distinguished themselves 
was the General Assembly, the meetings of which 
had been authorized by Parliament ; and to these 
meetings the attention, the fears, and the hopes of 
the community were anxiously turned. Within 
the walls of the Assembly, every measure hostile 
to the Reformers was openly and strongly denoun- 
ced, the seeret intentions, or what were conceived 
to be the secret intentions, of the Court were ex- 
posed, the most violent speeches against popery 
were delivered by them, and their protection was 
readily granted to those who boldly, and not unfre- 
quently with defiance to Government, vented their 
rage against what they reprobated as idolatry. 

Through the spirit thus roused, and the feelings 
which were awakened by the errors or the crimes 
of the unfortunate Mary, the Protestants increased 
in number and in power ; and upon her demission 
of the throne, they saw the reins of government 
committed to the vigorous hand of the Earl of Mur- 
ray, one of the steadiest and most judicious of their 
friends. 

After his death, and through the whole reigns 
of James and Charles the First, the contest between 
the Church and the State continued, although it 
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assumed, for the most part, a different aspect. 
James beheld with regret and with indignation 
those popular ecclesiastical courts which were con- 
nected with the Presbyterian establishment, and he 
shrunk from the plain and even rude manner in 
which, by those who sat in them, he was frequently 
admonished or reproved. He therefore eagerly 
endeavoured to introduce Episcopacy, much more 
friendly, as he imagined, to monarchical power, and 
he at length succeeded in imposing upon Scotland 
a modified form of that system of polity. But in 
the assemblies, which, notwithstanding this, were 
still continued, the spirit of Presbytery was che- 
rished, and there was combined with it a firm attach- 
ment to civil liberty, the Presbyterians condemn- 
ing that exercise of the prerogative which had 
abridged or wrested from them their rights, and 
wishing that it should be so regulated as to secure 
the triumph of their peculiar tenets. Under the 
reign of Charles they assumed a bolder tone of 
resistance ; the General Assembly became, in fact, 
the Parliament of the great part of the nation, 
and the voice of religion was often silenced amidst 
the clamours of those whose first object it seemed 
to be to bow the sceptre in subjection to the 
church. 

They gained their object ; for, although, upon 
the restoration of Charles the Second, the meet- 
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ings of the Assembly were suppressed, the recol- 
lection of it was fostered with reverence and with 
zeal, so that the people keenly embraced the op- 
portunity which the^abdication of James the Second 
afforded, of obtaining from King William the le- 
gal establishment of Presbytery in Scotland. 

This confirmation of the ecclesiastical polity for 
which they had long struggled, united them to the 
government from which it had been obtained ; and 
some grounds of alarm and apprehension arising 
from an intention to impose certain oaths upon the 
clergy, having, through the wise interference of 
Principal Carstaires, been remold, it became the 
obvious policy of all who were attached to Presby- 
tery to support the constitution which, at the Re- 
volution, had been happily introduced. 

The consequence of this fortunate change in 
the condition of Scotland was, that the General 
Assembly became what it should always have been, 
—purely an ecclesiastical court, watching over the 
proceedings of inferior judicatories, directing their 
conduct in cases of difficulty, and sanctioning such 
changes in the laws of the church, or such addi- 
tions to them, as the state of the country or of 
public opinion imperiously required. In one point 
of view its discussions thus lost much of their inu 
portance ; it did not open to political ambition the 
field which it had long presented to it ; and it was 
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no longer necessary for government to watch over 
it with the anxious vigilance which had formerly 
been maintained. Still, however, it could not be 
wholly overlooked. Exercising in a great mea- 
sure those ecclesiastical powers which deeply in- 
terested the people of Scotland, and retaining a 
strong hold of their reverence and their affection, 
it was of consequence that it should follow such a 
line of conduct as tended to produce that obe- 
dience to the laws of the country, and that dispo- 
sition to prize the existing order of things, with- 
out which there is always ground to apprehend the 
turbulence of popular commotion, or that disaffec- 
tion which, if artfully fostered, may terminate in 
actual insubordination or rebellion. Under these 
views, government has always paid considerable at- 
tention to the proceedings of the General Assem- 
bly, not merely by honouring it with the presence 
of a representative of the Sovereign, but by sup- 
porting the measures originating from an anxiety 
to promote public tranquillity. 

In so popular an assembly, composed, as, in a pe- 
culiar manner immediately after the Revolution, it 
was, of men much accustomed to the agitation of 
party spirit, and to the keenness of debate, it was 
not to be expected that there would be unanimity 
of sentiment ; and, accordingly, although, by the 
act abolishing patronage, which, contrary to the 
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intention of King William, had, through the feci- 
lity of his Commissioner, been passed, one great 
ground of dissension, which would have widely ex- 
tended itself, was prevented, other topics arose, of 
which different views were taken. 

It had at one time been the wish of the King, 
that Episcopacy should be established throughout 
the whole of Britain. He was at length convinced 
of the wisdom of departing from this idea, and of 
the justice of supporting in Scotland the ecclesias- 
tical polity of the Presbyterians, who had been his 
warmest adherents. But still, from his general 
and enlarged principles of toleration, he was, much 
to his honour, most desirous that the utmost ten- 
derness and lenity should be shown to the Episco- 
pal clergy. Measures in conformity with this hu- 
mane desire were adopted, in consequence of which 
they were, upon certain conditions, permitted, un- 
der the new establishment, to retain their benefices. 
There were, however, a considerable party of the 
Presbyterian ministers, who, not unnaturally re- 
collecting the severe proceedings which, during the 
reign of Charles the Second, and of his brother 
James, had, at the instigation of the bishops, been 
directed against them, esteemed it requisite to con- 
duct the examination into the principles of men 
who, they were satisfied, in their hearts wished the 
subversion of the polity which they had persecut- 
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ed, with the utmost rigour, and considerable dif- 
ference as to this was avowed in the General As- 
sembly. 

A few years brought to an end this cause of 
dissension, but it was succeeded by a new cause of 
much more extensive operation, which long agitat- 
ed the church, which relaxed its discipline, gave oc- 
casion to the most erroneous views of that duty 
which individual ministers owed to the judicatories 
to which they had promised to be subject, and of- 
ten displayed itself in tumults at the settlement of 
the clergy, alike inconsistent with obedience to the 
laws, and with reverence for religion. I allude to 
the restoration of patronage by the celebrated act 
of Queen Anne. During the period that the 
Church of Scotland was, in part, superior to the ci- 
vil power, it was eager to inculcate and to establish, 
that, with the privileges which it considered as de- 
rived from the great Head of the Church, there 
could, by the state, be no interference, and, follow- 
ing out this idea, it abolished the long established 
practice of patronage as a gross infringement upon 
the liberties of Christians. In such views the ge- 
neration of ministers, who preceded the establish- 
ment of Piresbytery at the Revolution, were edu- 
cated, and they were eager to maintain them. The 
same spirit descended to their immediate successors, 
and was found in full strength when the statute, to 
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to which reference has been made, received the 
sanction of the Legislature. The General As- 
sembly were filled with alarm at the intimation 
that such a measure as restoring patronage was 
contemplated ; the Commission, in conformity 
with instructions which had been given to it by 
the Assembly, took every step which ingenuity 
and zeal could devise to prevent its being carried 
into execution, and, when these were unsuccessful, 
the Assembly, for a series of years, declared that 
they considered patronage as a grievance, and au- 
thorized and admonished the Commission to lose 
no opportunity which it conceived favourable for its 
complete abolition. 

All these measures clearly showed that the Ge- 
neral Assembly were fully aware that, after the pas- 
sing of the act of Queen Anne, patronage became 
the law of the land, but they often acted as if this 
had not been the case. Adhering to the old max- 
ims for which their fathers had zealously contend- 
ed, they set the statute virtually at defiance, and re- 
gulated the settlement of ministers according to 
the popular plan marked out in the act, by which, 
under King William, patronage had been abolish- 
ed. It soon, however, was perceived, by different 
members of the Assembly, that there was much 
hazard in thus placing the church and the state at 
issue, and that unspeakable evils might result from 
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the discussion of so delicate a question as that to 
which it might give rise. Efforts were according- 
ly made to enforce the existing law, when the per- 
sons who held the sentiments now stated found 
themselves sufficiently powerful to carry them into 
effect. But, even when this was the case, and 
when positive injunctions were issued to Presbyte- 
ries to settle upon a presentation any presentee, 
against the soundness of whose doctrine and the 
regularity of whose life no charge could be brought, 
the members of the inferior judicatories looked up- 
on themselves as quite at liberty, on the footing of 
conscience, to pay to these injunctions no atten- 
tion ; and, when this plea was urged, the Assem- 
bly long showed much aversion to take the decisive 
steps for which such insubordination loudly called. 
They did not, indeed, relinquish their purpose, 
but it was not uncommon to associate with the 
members of the refractory Presbytery, ministers 
from other districts, who were disposed to obey the 
Supreme Judicatory, to authorize these men to sit 
and vote in a court with which they had no natu- 
ral connection, and to continue to do so till the set- 
tlement that had been resisted by the proper judi- 
catory had been effected. * Even with such expe- 

* See case of Peebles, 1717 ; and there are many similar 
ones. 
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clients as this there was no uniformity of proce- 
dure ; the Assembly that had supported patronage, 
not unfrequently being followed by one decidedly 
averse to it, and, without hesitation, refusing to 
settle parishes agreeably to the deed of the patron* 
It became evident, however, that matters could 
not long go on in the strange way in which they 
had been conducted, and particularly, that, in order 
to uphold ecclesiastical authority and subordination, 
it was necessary to enforce obedience to the Su- 
preme Court. An act, respecting the settlement 
of parishes, had been passed by the General As- 
sembly of 173S, which several ministers regarded 
as in the highest degree objectionable, but not con- 
fining themselves to the efforts which it was com- 
petent for them constitutionally to make for obtain- 
ing its repeal, they, in their public sermons, bore 
their testimony against it, and openly declared that 
they would set it at defiance. It was impossible 
that this could be overlooked. The General As- 
sembly interfered for the vindication of its own su- 
premacy, it being apparent, that, if the plea of the 
discontented clergy were allowed to be a good one, 
or was not met by the most decided opposition, the 
constitution of the church was dissolved, because it 
would, in fact, be in the power of every individual, 
in any case, to determine whether he would sub- 
mit to its judicatories or set them at defiance. It 
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did not make the slightest change in the case, with 
respect to the church, that the conduct which it re- 
probated was professed to be founded upon con- 
science ; the sound and essential principle had to 
be enforced, that, when the fundamental maxims of 
a society, into which it is a matter of free will to 
enter, cannot be obeyed, they who refuse obe- 
dience, upon whatever ground, must be excluded 
from it. If this were to be departed from, all socie- 
ty would be dissolved. 

The General Assembly, however, acted with the 
utmost moderation ; every method was used by it 
to influence the refractory brethren to depart from 
their resistance, and to acknowledge their error ; 
time was afforded to them for reflecting upon the 
consequences of their conduct, and the greatest re- 
luctance was shown to proceed to extremities against 
them: but they remained inflexible in their ad- 
herence to the privilege, as they termed it, for 
which they contended. They declared, indeed, 
their willingness to retract any violent expression 
which they might have used ; they disclaimed want 
of respect to the Judicatories of the Church, and 
were even ready to acknowledge that it was in ge- 
neral their duty to submit to them ; but they re- 
mained firm to the doctrine, that wherever their 
consciences were concerned, they were entitled to 
disobey, and to raise their voices in any way, which 
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to themselves seemed most effectual against the 
proceedings which they reprobated. There could, 
after this, however painful the case assuredly was, 
and however much to be lamented, be no alterna- 
tive ; the persons who persisted in this revolution- 
ary or factious tenet were deposed ; and by thus 
being ejected, and, in consequence of their ejection, 
forming themselves into a new religious association, 
to which the name of the Secession was given, the 
power of the Church, and its inclination to compel 
obedience to its acts, was placed beyond a doubt. 

But, although this point was decisively settled, 
and although the effect of the vigour which had 
been shown in the proceedings was for many years 
after apparent, the General Assembly still occa- 
sionally acted in its usual vacillating manner with 
respect to patronage, supporting or disregarding it, 
according to the temper or views of the members 
of whom it was composed. In the year 17*9> a 
more decided resolution to abide by the law of the 
land was displayed, for on that, and on several suc- 
ceeding years, settlements upon presentations were 
enjoined ; but this was not considered as the com- 
mon law of the Church, or so clearly binding as to 
prevent diversity of opinion with regard to it. Ac- 
cordingly, the same disobedience which had led to 
the Secession, was shown by the Presbytery of 
Dunfermline, in the year 1757, to an order of the 
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Commission to settle a Minister; and there appear- 
ed the prospect of all which had been done by the 
Assemblies immediately preceding being rendered 
of no avail. At this time, the celebrated Dr Ro- 
bertson first appeared as a member of the General 
Assembly. His vigorous and enlightened mind 
discerned the necessity of introducing fixed max- 
ims with regard to settlements, which might put 
an end to the uncertainty that prevailed respecting 
the course to be adopted by the inferior Judica- 
tories ; and forming the justest notions as to the na- 
ture and constitution of society, he determined to 
assert the supremacy of the Assembly, and the 
duty incumbent upon the lower courts of yielding 
to its mandates and decrees unqualified obedience. 
In taking this ground, he was borne out by those 
principles which had been explicitly avowed at the 
introduction of our ecclesiastical polity, the para- 
mount authority of the General Assembly being 
unequivocally recognised by the second Book of 
Discipline, and lying at the foundation of all 
Church procedure, previous to the enactment of the 
Barrier Act, or during the period which has often 
been represented as the purest time of Presbyterian 
government. His talents and his eminent qualifi- 
cations for guiding a popular assembly soon pro- 
cured for him a decided influence over its deliber- 
ations. Under his administration, as it may not 

H 
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improperly be denominated, which continued for 
nearly thirty years, the law of patronage was stre- 
nuously supported, and Presbyteries being com- 
pelled to carry into effect the decisions of the Su- 
preme Court, there was an end put to those irre- 
gular appointments, and temporary expedients for 
that purpose, which evinced a want of energy in 
the system, that would soon have terminated in 
the complete independence of Presbyteries, or 
even of individuals, and which would have laid the 
foundation for the most lamentable evils. 

In urging his energetic maxims, Dr Robertson 
had to encounter the most determined opposition ; 
and that opposition was conducted by men of great 
talents and of powerful eloquence. But although, 
from the resistance which he thus made to popular 
sentiments, at a time when they had never been 
steadily opposed, he could not fail to excite much 
keenness and even violence, yet he was admired 
and esteemed by men of all parties. He carried 
his faculties so meekly, he was ever so ready to lis- 
ten with calmness and fairness to whatever was ad- 
vanced against him, and he enforced his opinions 
with such mildness, yet with such power, that it 
was impossible not to respect or to venerate him, 
even when assent to them could not be given. It 
is unnecessary to dwell upon his admirable qualifi- 
cations as a leader of the Church — upon the manli- 
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ness with which be asserted her independence— 
upon the firmness with which he spurned that dic- 
tation of men in office, to which those who went 
before him in the guidance of ecclesiastical mea- 
sures too often tamely submitted ; — and upon the 
earnestness with which he called forth rising talent, 
encouraging young men to take a part in the busi- 
ness of the Assembly, and even delighting, where 
general principle was net concerned, m seeing the 
freedom with which they thought, and the zeal 
with which they maintained their own sentiments: 
all this has been strikingly exhibited by the engag- 
ing and eminent writer to whom the public is in- 
debted for a Memoir of his Life, by the excellent 
account of Dr Robertson's ecclesiastical measures, 
with which Dr Hill, who was so well fitted to ap- 
pretiate them, and who was so intimately acquaint- 
ed with them, furnished his Biographer, by the 
candid and honourable testimony of the late vene- 
rable Dr Erskine, who, although differing from his 
colleague in his views as to the administration of 
the Church, alluded, in so gratifying a manner, in 
his sermon, after the death of Principal Robertson, 
to bis distinguished talents as the head of a party, 
and by the information communicated to Mr Stew* 
ait by Sir Henry Moncreiff, who, although of the 
same opinions with Dr Erskine, has spoken with 
unfeigned admiration of a tiian to whom he, not- 
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withstanding, looked with regard and with refe- 
rence. 

For several years of that period, during which 
Dr Robertson was recognised as the head of what 
is commonly termed the moderate interest of the 
Church, Dr Hill, as has been mentioned, sat in 
the Assembly, imbibed his sentiments, and ad- 
mired his abilities ; and when the Principal, in the 
vigour of his days, resolved to withdraw from a 
scene in which he had acted a conspicuous part, he 
came in his room, and began that splendid career 
which he was permitted so long and so honour- 
ably to follow. 

He was in many respects wonderfully fitted for 
the place that was assigned to him, and into which, 
after the manner in which it had been filled, no 
man of ordinary attainments could have entered 
without disgrace to himself, and without occasion- 
ing the most mortifying disappointment to the ad- 
herents whom he was desirous to retain. It has 
been stated, that, from his early youth, he had in 
an eminent degree the faculty of speaking in pub- 
lic; he had anxiously cultivated it, — had accus- 
tomed himself to collect and deliver his sentiments 
in popular meetings, and had gained by such exhi- 
bitions the wanriest applause where he was wholly 
unknown, and when, from rather combating the 
prejudices of his hearers, nothing but the power of 
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his eloquence could have extorted a tribute of ad- 
miration ; and he had tried his strength within that 
highly cultivated circle into which, by his admis- 
sion to the Speculative Society, at a time when it 
numbered amongst its members many distinguish- 
ed young men, he had been introduced. 

His eloquence was quite adapted to such an as- 
sembly as that in which it was to be exercised, 
consisting of a number of intelligent, and gene- 
rally well-informed men, anxious to form a calm 
and sound decision upon the points submitted to 
their judgment. It did not show itself in the 
splendour of vague diction, charming merely the 
fancy and the imagination, without at all reaching 
to thq understanding, or in that diffuseness of lan- 
guage and of reasoning, which, however captivat- 
ing, from the grace or fluency of a speaker, and 
however, as an exhibition of talent, calculated to 
excite admiration, leaves the subject to which it is 
applied just in the same state in which it was be- 
fore the oration was delivered ; but, taking the 
most distinct view of the subject under considera- 
tion, disentangling it from all the accessory cir- 
cumstances by which, in the course of a long de- 
' bate, it had been obscured, and pointing clearly 
out the line of conduct to be followed, or the 
principles to be applied for forming a safe and ju- 
dicious opinion, he pressed upon his audience the 
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most powerful, connected, and luminous argument, 
conveying it in language full of perspicuity, often 
rising to the most impressive energy, and poured 
forth with a dignity and a self-possession which af- 
fected and delighted those who listened. It must 
be in the recollection of all who were in die prac- 
tice of attending the Assembly, that, with what- 
ever feelings or whatever applause other speakers 
had been heard, the moment that he rose there 
was the instantaneous and universal expression of 
a persuasion, that light was to be thrown on the 
matter under discussion ; and even they who 
thought differently from him, united with his 
friends in the desire to listen to him, often, almost 
involuntarily, showing their respect, their jdeasure, 
and their admiration. 

It was quite astonishing with what dexterity he 
availed himself of any thing that had occurred in 
the course of the debate, of any admission which 
had been made, or of any statement that had been 
given, to illustrate his own sentiments, and to 
strengthen his own arguments ; and in doing this, 
he not unfrequently assumed the highest tone of 
eloquence, electrifying the house, and inspiring 
regret that such powers had not been destined to 
be exerted in a wider sphere, and to be directed to 
subjects connected with the political interests of 
the whole community. 
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His reputation as a speaker was necessarily 
spread through the Church $ and those clergymen 
who, from the remoteness of their residence, had 
been several years settled before they found it con- 
venient to visit Edinburgh, thus came up with full 
expectation that they would be gratified by hearing 
him ; and it may be safely affirmed, that this ex- 
pectation was never disappointed. They uniform- 
ly carried home with them the most pleasing re- 
collection of the feelings which he had excited, 
and added their testimony to the just reputation 
which he had acquired. 

Even these powers, however, would not of them- 
selves have fitted him for conducting the business of 
the Assembly, and for going through those details 
whioh, however necessary, afford little scope for the 
exhibition of talent ; but he had prepared himself 
for his more splendid exhibitions, and for his more 
laborious efforts, by acquiring the most intimate ac- 
quaintance with the forms of ecclesiastical proce- 
dure. He was thoroughly conversant with the 
origin and the history of the judicatories of the 
Church ; he was quite familiar with the mode in 
which the different matters coming before them 
should be arranged ; and he retained, with amaz- 
ing accuracy, a knowledge of the decisions which 
had been given, and of the sentences which had 
been pronounced, upon points and cases that had 
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been argued before the Assembly. Whilst discus* 
sion was going on, he was generally seen looking 
over the printed or written records of the pro- 
cceedings of the Court, he commonly rose with a 
volume of them in his hand, from which he 
brought forth the most decisive proofs of liis pro- 
found acquaintance with ecclesiastical law, and in 
many cases he at once overthrew, by a direct appeal 
to fact, the ingenious and specious arguments 
which had been confidently adduced as irresistible. 
He was so frequently led to do this, and he saw 
so many instances of the younger members of As- 
sembly rashly committing themselves, that, although 
he was extremely anxious to bring them forward, 
and to urge them to speak, it was his constant ad- 
vice to them to begin by delivering their senti- 
ments upon some general question, with respect to 
which ignorance of forms would not weaken their 
reasoning ; and when this was disregarded, and at- 
tempts were made to hold up respect to settled me- 
thods of procedure as unnecessary, or of no mo- 
ment, he sometimes checked such rashness with a 
severity very unusual with him, and which pro- 
ceeded solely from the conviction, that, if this plan 
of debating were not restrained, the deliberations 
of so popular a Court would soon be thrown into 
inextricable confusion. 
There was another vast advantage arising from 
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his complete acquaintance with our ecclesiastical 
constitution, and with the decisions of the Assem- 
bly.— It is the common practice to transmit through 
synods to the Supreme Ecclesiastical Judicatory, 
propositions for yew laws, or for changes in the ex- 
isting law, such propositions being, in the technical 
language of the Church, styled overtures* It often 
happens that intelligent young men, upon their 
first entrance to their benefices, are eager to dis- 
play their talents, by suggesting some overture to 
remedy what they have convinced themselves is a 
grievance or a defect ; and it is not difficult, when 
the suggestion is made with address, to convince 
synods that it is extremely proper to lay it before 
the Assembly. Dr Hill was eminently qualified 
to check the evils which would have resulted from 
the rash system of legislation to which this natu- 
rally leads ; he saw at once the bearing of any 
particular measure proposed, upon the whole eccle- 
siastical polity, he knew whether similar attempts 
had been before made, and he was able to expose 
the real ignorance in which a great proportion of 
overtures in fact originate. He thus saved the 
time of the General Assembly, and gradually in- 
troduced into the Church much more caution in 
this respect than would otherwise, in all probabili- 
ty, have existed. 
But eloquence and knowledge alone are not suf- 
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ficient qualifications for taking an active and lead* 
nig part in the deliberations of a popular assem- 
bly, and particularly of such an assembly as that 
of the Church. It is essential, if not for obtain- 
ing, at least for continuing the influence which this 
implies, that he who aspires to it should have those 
conciliating and ingratiating, manners which will 
secure confidence and affection. In this Dr Hill 
remarkably excelled. Instead of conducting himself 
with arrogance, and treating with contempt or with 
scorn those who in any respect differed from him, 
he listened to them with the utmost patience and 
complacency, and when it was requisite to answer 
them, he did so in such a manner, that even whilst 
he undeniably confuted their arguments, he did 
not sink them in the respect of their brethren ; 
and he gave such encouragement to all who were 
desirous to state their sentiments, as enabled them 
to speak with a confidence which they would not 
else have possessed. 

Much occupied as he was during his attendance 
on the Assembly, he was ever ready to receive ap- 
plications for his opinion or his counsel, to weigh 
what was stated by those who applied to him, to 
assist them in bringing forward their oases in the 
most advantageous manner $ and, in the part which 
he himself took, made such allusions to their dili- 
gence, and to the propriety of the measures which 
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they bad adopted, as left upon their minds the moat 
gratifying impression. 

With respect to those who were decidedly op* 
posed to him, he conducted himself with the most 
marked kindness and attention. He did not, in- 
deed, upon any occasion, compromise his princi- 
ples, but he never hesitated to acknowledge talent 
where it had been displayed, and to give full ere* 
dit to the pure and honourable motives by which 
his adversaries had been influenced. And he of- 
ten showed the greatest candour in attending to 
their suggestions, admitting, with fairness, what he 
saw to be right, or whatever, although he had net 
previously adverted to it, appeared to him to be so ; 
cordially, where it was possible, so modifying his 
propositions as to prevent division, and to establish 
that harmony in which, after the ardour of youth 
had passed away, he so much delighted. He never, 
merely because it had not been proposed by himself 
or his friends, resisted, what, had it been so propos- 
ed, he would have supported, nor did he conceive 
it to be requisite for maintaining his influence, 
that, whatever had suggested itself to his own 
mind, should be implicitly adopted by his party ; but 
he readily assented to whatever could render any 
measure, in the highest degree, conformable to the 
spirit and the practice of the constitution, and, at all 
times, cautiously weighed the consequences which 
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might be expected to result from that measure. 
In this way, although he never relinquished, for 
the sake of unanimity, what he believed himself 
bound in conscience to maintain, there was so 
much placidity and so much fairness in his mode 
of conducting proceedings, that he was valued and 
respected even by his opponents, who, upon many 
occasions, bore a cheerful testimony to his merit. 
This, however, was most remarkably displayed af- 
ter he was compelled, from the declining state of 
his health, to give over his attendance upon the 
Assembly ; the kindest inquiries for him were 
made by those who had been in the practice of ge- 
nerally voting against his measures, and they were 
accompanied with expressions of regard equally ho- 
nourable to him and to those from whom they pro- 
ceeded. The near relation, in which it was the 
happiness of the writer of this Memoir to stand to 
him, occasioned many of the inquiries to be direct- 
ed to him, and he gladly embraces the opportuni- 
ty of making that acknowledgment of them, which 
may tend to soften the harshness of party zeal, 
and to unite, in kindness, those who cannot be 
united in their sentiments as to the* government of 
the church. 

Amongst Dr Hill's papers there is preserved a 
correspondence, which had occasionally been car- 
ried on for a series of years between him and Sir 
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Henry MoncreifF, abounding with the clearest 
proofs, that these able and excellent men, amidst 
all their differences respected each other, that 
they justly appreciated the talents mutually posses- 
sed by them, and, when political contentions were 
out of the question, were actuated by sentiments 
of cordial esteem. It is not requisite, and it is not 
proper, to draw, from purely confidential commu- 
nications, examples of this ; but it may be stated, 
that Dr Hill had the highest opinion of the theo- 
logical knowledge of Sir Henry, that he perused 
his works with pleasure and instruction, and that 
he uniformly expressed, in the most unreserved 
manner, the favourable opinion of them which he 
entertained. 

By the great part of those who, from general prin- 
ciples, and without at all being admitted within the 
circle of the persons with whom he consulted, acted 
with Dr Hill, he was in a high degree beloved, 
and there is amongst them but one feeling of deep 
regret, that those talents and that eloquence which 
had so often excited their admiration, can be ex- 
erted and displayed no more. 

In every popular assembly there do occur inci- 
dents which, powerfully affecting the members who 
sit in it, sometimes give occasion to a warmth of 
discussion, or even to a tumultuous obstruction of 
all discussion, much to be deplored. It is neces- 
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sary that any one, who takes an active part in the 
transactions of such an assembly, should be pre- 
pared for these scenes, and should have the nerve 
requisite for firmly conducting himself when they 
do happen. The finest talents are no security for 
the possession of this fortitude, and yet it is when 
it is called for th*t coolness and self-command are 
of the greatest importance. Dr Hill, from long 
practice, was never so discomposed as not to be 
able to collect his thoughts, to make the best use of 
his knowledge, and to urge and enforce the digni- 
fied conduct by which such tumults are most ef- 
fectually suppressed. Instances of this of less mo- 
ment may be in the recollection of many who fre- 
quently attended the General Assembly, but there 
was one example of it, which was so striking as 
deeply to impress the Assembly itself, and to call 
forth, from men of all parties in it, an acknow- 
ledgment, placing Dr Hill in the most favourable 
light to others, as it must have communicated the 
most unfeigned satisfaction to himself. Within a 
few years after he was admitted into the church 
he was elected Moderator of the Assembly, and in 
that year (1?89) the clerkship having become va- 
cant by the death of Dr Drysdale, there was a most 
eager contest for the succession ; Dr Carlyle, who 
had long been a distinguished member of the Su- 
preme Ecclesiastical Judicatory, and to whom the 
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clergy bad been much indebted for his zealous ef- 
forts to procure for them an exemption from the 
payment of window tax, being the one candidate, 
and the late amiable and learned Professor Dalzel, 
the son-in-law of Dr Drysdale, being the other. It 
is quite astonishing how zealously the friends of both 
candidates were interested in the disposal of an office, 
which, in point of emolument, was then so insigni- 
ficant as the clerkship, but it had been made a mat- 
ter of party, and the different parties in the state, 
no less than in the church, most strenuously exert- 
ed themselves to obtain the victory. Dr Carlyle 
was elected by a small majority ; but, although 
such an election had always before been considered 
as final, a motion that a scrutiny of the votes should 
take place, and, that the election should be in fa- 
vour of the candidate who had the greatest num- 
ber of approved votes, was, from the desertion of 
some of the friends of Dr Carlyle, or from their con- 
viction that this mode of proceeding was right in 
itself, ultimately carried. In canvassing the claims 
of the commissions, to which objections were made, 
there was displayed ingenuity that would have done 
credit to a more important cause ; but, with this, 
there was mingled a degree of violence unworthy 
of the venerable court in which it was exhibited. 
The debates were protracted to a most unusual 
length, and, upon one occasion, after all regard to 
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order bad been cast aside, the Moderator, with un- 
shaken firmness, exercised the power, which he 
conceived to be vested in him ; he turned to the 
Commissioner, and, having received his consent 
that the Assembly should meet at a certain hour 
next day, he adjourned the House. Amidst the 
loudness of clamour, this step, which none but a 
man of courage and nerve would have taken, was 
applauded, and it probably was useful in putting 
some restraint on the angry passions which had be- 
fore been so indecently indulged. Previous to the 
scrutiny, having been asked to declare for whom, 
in the event of an equality, he would vote, he re- 
plied, that he now voted for Dr Carlyle ; thus un- 
equivocally showing whom he was eager to sup- 
port, although he might have avoided thus expli- 
citly giving his voice against Mr Dalzel, for whom 
he had a high esteem, and with whom, as Profes- 
sor of Greek, he had maintained much kindly in- 
tercourse. 

The election was finally decided in favour of Mr 
Dalzel, but all the members of Assembly, violent- 
ly as they had differed, united in their high esti- 
mation of the Moderator's conduct throughout the 
whole of the discussions. It was accordingly mov- 
ed, and unanimously resolved, " That the thanks of 
the House should be given to the Moderator for 
his most impartial, dignified, and able conduct in 
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a very delicate and uncommon situation, during all 
the preceding diets of this venerable Assembly." 
Upon this he left the chair, and (I use the words 
in the printed record of the transactions of that 
Assembly) the sincere and hearty thanks of the 
House were given to him by the late Moderator. 

It has been already mentioned, that Government 
was in the practice of interfering with the mea- 
sures of the Assembly, and of, in a great degree, 
through the official men in Scotland, dictating 
these measures. Dr Robertson shook off this yoke, 
degrading in itself, and totally inconsistent with 
the principles and the spirit of our national church. 
But still a communication, on the part of admini- 
stration, was held with the leaders in the Assem- 
bly who supported their views, and it was to be 
supposed that this influence, fairly and openly ex- 
erted* would with many have great weight. Dr 
Hill cordially entered into the sentiments of Prin- 
cipal Robertson, and different opportunities were 
presented to him of showing the manliness and the 
independence with which he adhered to them. 

It is common for the General Assembly to ex- 
press, in an address to the Sovereign, its views with 
respect to any great events affecting the civil and 
ecclesiastical constitution of Britain, but it is un- 
derstood not to be within its province, or at all 
consistent with its dignity, to advert to common 
political occurrences, which are much more inte- 

i 
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resting to the particular statesmen to whom they 
relate, than connected with the general welfare of 
the community. There is in this much wisdom ; 
a deviation from it would often render the Assem- 
bly a scene of political wrangling, and would in- 
troduce a spirit little consonant to the purposes for 
which it annually meets. Attempts, however, have 
been occasionally made, through this judicatory, to 
give a sanction to mere ministerial arrangements, 
and thus indirectly to bias the public mind. Every 
approach to this Dr Hill constantly and powerful- 
ly reprobated ; and, upon one occasion, he made 
a memorable speech, deeply affecting all who 
heard it, and evincing the magnanimity with which 
he scorned to flatter those in power at the expence 
of what he conscientiously approved. In a speech, 
which he delivered many years after, he was led to 
advert to this circumstance, and it will not be un- 
interesting to submit to the reader Dr Hill's own 
account of it. He was (1807) opposing a clause, 
which had been proposed to be added to the ad- 
dress, and, in doing so, he thus spoke : — " Upon 
one point he thought it necessary to declare that 
he concurred with those who reprobated the intro- 
duction of politics into the debates of this venera- 
ble House. By politics he did not mean the dis- 
cussion of those great constitutional questions re- 
specting the security of our excellent government, 
and all our rights and privileges, in which this 
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House, as the representative of the church, has a 
deep interest, and to which its attention has often 
been called by recent events : That, upon these 
great questions, this House had often spoken, of 
late years, in a manner becoming its wisdom and 
its station, and would always, he hoped, continue 
so to speak : That, by the politics which he repro- 
bated, he meant such allusions to changes of mini- 
stry, as had been made, in the year 1782, by an 
honourable gentleman, who had been elected a 
member of that House, but had chosen to resign 
his seat, and of whom he was sorry to speak in his 
absence : That gentleman, in 1782, after the op- 
position had driven Lord North from the helm, 
moved an address from the General Assembly, 
congratulating his Majesty upon having called to 
his councils a set of men worthy of the public con- 
fidence. He and his friends successfully resisted 
this proposition, upon the ground, that, as it is the 
honour of this House to communicate with the So- 
vereign, through the Lord High Commissioner, it 
is descending from their dignity to advert to 
changes of ministry, and that, if they do introduce 
such subjects into their discussions, they will become 
a political club, talkers without power, far estranged 
from the purposes of their meeting. The House, 
in 1782, entered into these reasons, and, by a very 
great majority, dismissed this political address." 
It was on account of the opposition which he 
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made to that address moved by the celebrated Hen- 
ry Erskine, who was then either Lord Advocate, 
or about to be appointed, that Dr Hill was rebuk- 
ed, and even threatened, by that eminent lawyer. 
He could not submit to such treatment, insulting 
to himself, and still more so to the venerable As- 
sembly of which he was a member, and unintimi- 
dafed by what had been thrown out to alarm him, 
he rose and made this indignant reply : — " The 
Church of Scotland is independent of any party 
and of any ministry ; he cared not for the threats 
of the learned gentleman, and he might tell his 
friends in power that he had said so." It is much 
to be regretted, that the precise words of the 
speech, which was brilliantly eloquent, and which 
was long remembered by those who listened to it 
with the warm attachment to the noble senti- 
ments of independence, which it was calculated to 
excite, has not been preserved, and that merely the 
substance of what was spoken can now be commu- 
nicated. * 

* Since writing the above, I have been favoured, through 
Henry David Hill, Esq. who, at my request, applied to Dr 
Lamont of Kirkpatrick-Durham, with an account of what 
took place, in as far as is recollected by the Doctor, who 
was a member of the Assembly, 1782. That account is 
very much the same with the statement given in the text; 
and it is pleasant to have it confirmed by a gentleman who 
was actually present, and who was so well qualified to ap- 
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But whilst Dr Hill was thus firm, he was quite 
sensible of the propriety of acting with the utmost 
delicacy, and showing the greatest deference to 
those who, occupying exalted official situations, 
were ia the practice of delivering their sentiments 
in the General Assembly ; and, perhaps, it was not 
unfrequently thought that he carried his com- 
plaisance towards them farther than there was any 
necessity for doing. It did, I acknowledge, strike 
me, during the long course of years that I attended 
the Assembly, that he was too lavish of his praise, 
commending speeches from them, which, had they 
proceeded from other members, would have at- 
tracted little of his notice, and none of his pane- 
gyric, and that he was sometimes disposed to attri- 
bute to arguments from such a" quarter an effect 
upon the House, which much abler reasoning from 
humbler men had produced. But whilst this was 
my impression, I often observed, with the highest 
satisfaction, that the moment that an attempt was 
made, through influence, to press upon the As- 
sembly what he was satisfied was inexpedient, or 
at variance with the principles of our ecclesiastical 
constitution, he then made a resolute stand, and 



pretiate the sentiment which was delivered. Dr Lamont 
adds, that, in allusion to the independence of the Church, 
the speech concluded with the words, " Ncc tamen consume- 
batur." 
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without hesitation, maintained his own views, or 
those which he had previously adopted. One re- 
markable instance of this occurred a good many 
years before he retired from public life. The Mk 
nistry, in the course of the first war with France, 
attempted to raise supplies, by having recourse to 
a voluntary subscription, and it was suggested that 
the clergy of Scotland should recommend to their 
congregations, from the pulpit, to subscribe. A 
meeting, for arranging the best mode of doing this, 
was held at Edinburgh, which Dr Hill attended. 
He, at once, opposed the whole plan, urging, that 
it was inconsistent with the nature of the clerical pro- 
fession, and that it would be ruinous to the independ- 
ence and the usefulness of the church, if the clergy 
should thus be made the instruments of promoting 
political measures, when in the discharge of their 
sacred duties, and particularly should call upon 
the people to furnish the means of carrying on 
war, which, however just, it was not within the 
province of the ministers of peace, in such a way, 
to support. This opinion was received, by the 
leading men in official situations and in the church 
to whom it was addressed, with much dissatisfac- 
tion, and with an apparent resolution of wholly disre- 
garding it. To some warm observations made upon 
it, Dr Hill replied, that he would oppose the 
scheme to the utmost ; that, willing as he was to 
furnish his own private contribution to the full ex* 
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tent of his ability, he would, should the order be 
given to enjoin contribution from the pulpit, 
disobey it, and that, should it be necessary, he 
would strip his gown from his back, rather than do 
what he was convinced would disgrace it. This 
manly and intrepid language bad the effect to be 
expected from it ; upon more mature consideration, 
the justness of his sentiments was discerned and 
admitted, and the church was saved from a mea- 
sure which might have been attended with the 
most deplorable consequences. 

Dr Hill's deference to men in power was thus 
merely a tribute, and perhaps a very proper tribute, 
to the Government under which he lived, and the 
general tendency of it was excellent, restraining 
that petulant disregard of those entitled to respect, 
which might otherwise have become common in a 
popular assembly, but compromising nothing which 
an honourable man holds sacred, and never tend- 
ing to a desertion from those sentiments, for the sup- 
port of which, they who acted with him placed on 
him unshaken reliance. 

Towards the close of his public life, there oc- 
curred an interference of the ministry then in 
power, which, certainly, in the way, at least, in 
which that interference was made, was beyond their 
province, and which gave him another opportunity 
of displaying the same uprightness, and the same 
sense of independence, which, at the commence- 
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merit, and in the progress of his ecclesiastical ca- 
reer, he had so honourably manifested. Upon the 
lamented death of Mr Dalzel, (1806,) the office 
of Principal Clerk of the Assembly having be- 
come vacant, the party to which Dr Hill was at- 
tached, naturally desirous to place in that office 
one of their friends in whom they had confi- 
dence, selected as their candidate Dr Dickson, one 
of the ministers of Leith, a gentleman whom they 
conceived to be eminently fitted for the duties to 
be performed. The other party in the Church, 
who had been successful in the last contest for 
that office, and who had the same motives with 
their opponents for giving the preference to one 
of their own adherents, proposed Dr Duncan, mi- 
nister of Ratho, who at present holds the situa- 
tion in a manner highly creditable to himself, and 
with the full approbation of all who have witnessed 
his accuracy, his self-possession, and his unbending 
integrity. As the ministry were partial to those 
by whom Dr Duncan was nominated, it was to be 
expected that they would do what lay in their 
power to incline the members of Assembly to vote 
for him ; but, not satisfied with this, after Dr Dickson 
had started, and had circulated his letters of applica- 
tion through the Church, they insisted, in conversa- 
tions held with some of his friends, and in a letter 
addressed to Dr Hill, that this gentleman should 
be withdrawn ; and an intimation was given, of 
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much astonishment and displeasure, that those of 
the clergy in particular who held the office of 
Chaplains to his Majesty should oppose the wishes 
of the ministry. Whether it was seriously intend- 
ed to deprive them of these offices, should they re- 
fuse compliance, does not appear from any docu- 
ments that have fallen under my inspection ; but 
it is certain that the chaplains themselves supposed 
so, and it is quite clear that there was the purpose 
of establishing the very humiliating maxim, that 
these offices were not to be considered, as they 
should always be, (however little, it must be admit- 
ted, this is, in fact, often regarded,) the free reward 
of literary or ecclesiastical merit, but the wages of 
dependence, which every honourable and upright 
man would scorn to receive. 

Under this impression, Dr Hill, following what 
had been done by some of his colleagues in Edin- 
burgh, prepared a short memorial to be submitted 
to Lord Spencer, a copy of which is amongst his 
papers. It conveys unequivocally his sentiments ; 
and in conformity with what he states in it, he re- 
gulated his conduct. After giving a short account 
of the nature and constitution of the General As- 
sembly, and of that kind of connection which had 
subsisted between government and what is called 
the moderate interest, — a connection with govern- 
ment in general, and not with the individuals 
to whom the administration of it is entrusted, 
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he mentions the manner in which he had act- 
ed towards the existing ministry; holding with 
them, in his public capacity, confidential communi- 
cation, having opposed the insertion of a para- 
graph in the address, which seemed calculated to 
give them offence, and having resisted all violent 
measures against the schemes which they had an- 
nounced for the provision of the clergy. He then 
states, that it was not till after he had answered 
Dr Dickson's letter, that he received notice of the 
requisition to withdraw him ; and shows, that, un- 
der the circumstances in which he stood, it was 
impossible for him to make the proposal to his 
friends in Edinburgh. He proceeds to observe, 
that he was most reluctant to commit the Church 
in a contest with the State, and that if any com- 
promise which was consistent with honour could 
be devised, he should support it. " But," he 
adds, in language which would reach the heart of 
any man of sincere principle, " if such an ar- 
rangement cannot be adjusted, it is impossible that 
the unblemished honour of the noble Lord whom 
he now presumes to address, will impute to him 
blame for adhering to his engagements, or that the 
apprehension of any personal suffering can induce 
him to follow a course of conduct for which he 
would deserve scorn and reproach. He received 
the Deanery of the Chapel Royal in 1799, from 
Lord Loughborough, then Lord Chancellor, and 
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the Duke of Portland, then Secretary of State, as 
an acknowledgment, they were pleased to say, of 
his public services as a churchman. If that mark 
of royal favour be now withdrawn from him, be* 
cause he is prevented, by a previous engagement, 
from supporting a candidate to a clerical office, 
whom government are pleased to patronise, he will 
undoubtedly suffer inconvenience, as, in educating 
and setting out a large family, be proceeded upon 
the supposition, that the general tenor of his life 
would preserve him from having his income dimi- 
nished by an unusual censure ; but he will have 
the consolation of thinking, that he has never, in 
any part of his conduct as a churchman, been ac- 
tuated by the spirit of faction." 

He exerted himself, as was to be supposed, most 
strenuously for Dr Dickson ; and, in a confiden- 
tial letter, in which he detailed to the writer of 
this Memoir all the proceedings and negotiations 
with regard to the clerkship, he used the manly 
language, which it was so becoming in him to em- 
ploy : " We are driven, to my sincere regret, into 
a keen competition, but we fight for our principles 
and our independence. I have no doubt, from 
what I hear, that the moderate interest in general 
will stand firm, and show, that whoever is the mi- 
nister of the day, they are the majority of the 
Church." 

When the election took place, he gave his vote 
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for Dr Dickson ; and it is gratifying to add, that 
the deprivation which he had apprehended did not 
take place, the reward which he had faithfully earn- 
ed being continued with him till the end of his 
life. 

As he was thus not swayed from what he be- 
lieved to be right, by the frowns of the powerful, 
or the dread of pecuniary suffering, it need scarce- 
ly be added, that he was invulnerable against all the 
attempts made by the ecclesiastical party in opposi- 
tion to him, to intimidate or overawe him ; the per- 
sonal courage, forwhich it appears, from the accounts 
of those who knew him in his early youth, he was re- 
markable, qualifying him for steadily maintaining his 
ground. When, accordingly, he thought that any 
unfair advantage was endeavoured to be taken of 
him, he at once showed, that they who made the 
attempt had formed a very erroneous estimate of 
his character and intrepidity. 

One other qualification for guiding the delibera- 
tions pf the Assembly which most remarkably dis- 
tinguished him, must yet be brought into view, 
and that was, his admirable skill in conducting the 
debates, and in moulding the resolutions of so po- 
pular a Court. Where so many may deliver their 
sentiments, there will always be upon important 
subjects ample discussion ; and, however deep may 
be the impression made by any one speech, that 
impression will, in a great degree, be effaced by 
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those which succeed it. There is thus a vast dan- 
ger, that the attention will be withdrawn from the 
precise points to which it should be confined, qnd 
that numbers may be ultimately so bewildered, as 
not to discern what is the proper resolution (I 
mean the resolution following from their own prin- 
ciples) which should be adopted. Dr Hill, having 
himself the clearest views of ecclesiastical subjects, 
and being able steadily to keep them before him, 
often with much dexterity brought back the debate 
to the point from which it had strayed ; and when 
he delivered his sentiments, he had the faculty of 
setting aside foreign and irrelevant matter, of 
collecting the real sentiments of the Assembly, and 
of embodying these in a motion which brought all 
parties immediately to issue. He often, from an 
early period of the debate, was occupied in draw- 
ing up, what, from his intimate acquaintance with 
the subject, and the train of sentiment that had 
been brought forward, ought to be, in his estima- 
tion, the deliverance of the House ; this, when he 
saw that there was a decided wandering from the 
case, he sometimes read soon, and thus concen- 
trated the thoughts of* the members ; or when the 
discussion was assuming a shape from which he 
thought that light would be thrown on the matter, 
or ingenious reasoning be introduced, he delayed 
doing so till towards the close of the meeting. But 
whether he stated his proposition in the one way or 
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the other, it was almost uniformly welcomed, as 
giving to the members a facility in forming their 
judgment, which they would not otherwise have 
possessed. The importance of this faculty to the 
deliberations of the Assembly is apparent ; with- 
out it, indeed, it would scarcely be possible to con- 
duct business, or to obtain the real opinion of the 
representatives of the Church. If every person 
were to make a motion, and if no method could be 
discovered, of pointing out how far all these mo- 
tions agreed, and how far they differed, and thus 
bringing the Court to vote upon the alternatives of 
one proposition, no decisions, such as ought to re- 
gulate practice, could be formed. The knowledge 
and the skill necessary for this are perhaps the most 
essential requisites in the head of a party, for it is 
plain, that if he possess them not, he cannot guide 
those who look to him for direction. 

The view which has thus been taken of Dr Hill, 
as acting a prominent part in the General Assem- 
bly, is not uninteresting, even with respect to the 
individual to whom it relates, because it is both 
useful and gratifying to contemplate the exertion 
of those faculties which give one man an influence, 
the purest of all influence, over his fellow-crea- 
tures ; but it is important in another light, for it 
affords a practical example of the discipline, the 
temper, and the attainments to which every person 
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who aspires to a situation similar to that which Dr 
Hilf so long held, ought to direct his unwearied 
attention. Let the experiment be tried, of acting 
upon quite a different scheme from that which he 
adopted, and it requires very little acquaintance 
with human nature to discern that the attempt 
will be wholly unsuccessful. There are certain 
general laws respecting both the understanding 
and the will, which can no more be safely disre- 
garded by any one wishing to direct both, than the 
laws of the material world can be overlooked by 
the philosopher who seeks to unveil the operations 
of nature, or to apply these operations to the pur- 
poses in human life to which they may be rendered 
subservient. 

It has been mentioned in general, that Dr Hill 
adopted the leading maxims with regard to ec- 
clesiastical polity, which Principal Robertson had 
so strenuously and eloquently illustrated and car- 
ried into practice ; but to complete this section of 
the work, it is proper to detail a few of those de- 
cisions which evinced the nature of Dr Hill's sen- 
timents as to the Church, and to state some of the 
difficulties which occasionally perplexed and em- 
barrassed him in this part of his public life. 

Soon after Dr Robertson retired from the As- 
sembly, the zeal for altering the mode of the elec- 
tion and induction of ministers, which had long 
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been suspended, again burst forth, and it was evi- 
dently the hope of those by whom it was cherished, 
that, the master spirit which had restrained it being 
removed, it might now be successfully exerted* 
The attempts to which this conviction led assumed 
different forms. In the year 1782, there were in- 
troduced into the General Assembly, overtures 
from the Synods of Perth and Stirling, Fife, Glas- 
gow and Ayr, Galloway, Lothian and Tweeddale, 
and Angus and Mearns, relating to the moderation 
of a Call, the object of which was to continue that 
practice, and probably to pave the way for placing 
it on the footing upon which it had once stood. Af- 
ter long reasoning upon the overtures, Dr Hill 
moved, " That the Assembly declare that the mo- 
deration of a Call is agreeable to the immemorial 
practice of this Church ; but not having sufficient 
evidence laid before them, that any Presbyteries 
have departed so far from established usage as to 
lay aside the moderation of a Call in the settlement 
of a Minister, dismiss these overtures as at this 
time unnecessary." The plain object of the mo- 
tion was to wave the discussion, as not calculated 
to do any service to the Church, and whilst, in the 
popular sense of the words, it admits, that the mo- 
deration of a Call is agreeable to the immemorial 
practice of the Church, it enforces nothing with 
respect to such a Call, but leaves Presbyteries to 

u 
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act as they had been accustomed to do, till such 
time as neglect on their part, or on the part of 
some of them, was established. Dr Hill also 
brings thus early forward, a principle by which his 
conduct was uniformly regulated, and which evinces 
much practical wisdom, that it is improper to le- 
gislate when no distinct reason for doing so has been 
adduced and substantiated. 

It might have been supposed, that, from the con- 
formity of this motion with their general sentiments, 
the moderate party would have acquiesced in it ; but, 
whether from some reluctance to relinquish the reins 
to a new leader, or from aversion to appear hostile 
to the moderation of a Call, by doing any thing 
that seemed to imply disregard of it, Dr M'Knight 
made another motion, which, by the junction of his 
friends with the popular side of the House, was 
carried, and by which the Assembly declared, 
" That the moderation of a Call, in settling Mini- 
sters, is agreeable to the immemorial and constitu- 
tional practice of this Church, and that it ought to 
be continued." Not satisfied with voting this very 
questionable and not very prudent position, it was 
further gravely determined, that it should be con- 
verted into a declaratory Act, and printed amongst 
the Acts of the Assembly, which was accordingly 
done. Two inquiries are naturally suggested by 
this statute, whether the matter of it be what is 

K 
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stated, and whether the enactment of it, under all 
circumstances, was wise or expedient. It may be 
kere observed, that such a body as the General 
Assembly cannot be too cautious in passing decla- 
ratory laws, because no man is really qualified to 
vote for them, who does not distinctly know that 
they comprehend no innovation, but are merely the 
expression in a condensed form of what has been 
the statute law of the Church ; and although cases 
may occur where the evidence is so plain, that no 
man who adverts to it at all can dispute it, in 
which cases it is the best of all modes of legislation, 
yet, when it is considered how little acquainted 
many members of Assembly are with ecclesiastical 
decisions and precedents, and how easy it is to give 
such a representation of them as may, unintention- 
ally on the part of those who do so, mislead the 
Court, there should be positive conviction as to lie 
fact, before that be inserted in the records as de- 
claratory, which the examination of these records 
may show to be quite the contrary. 

In declaratory acts, too, there should be no am- 
biguity of expression, but the terms employed 
should, in their natural or obvious sense, affirm 
what has actually taken place, so as to afford no 
room for cavil or evasion. If the declaratory act, 
passed in opposition to the motion of Dr Hill, be 
examined by these rules, it will be found to be no- 
lo 
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torioualy defective. Any person reading the 
words, " the moderation of a call, in the settlement 
of ministers, is agreeable to the immemorial and 
constitutional practice of this Church/' and tak- 
ing them in conjunction with the form of the call 
that is moderated, would necessarily conclude, if 
he had access to no other information, that the 
Church of Scotland, the Protestant Church, at 
least, had, from its commencement, required such 
a form, and so interwoven it with its constitution, 
that the neglect of it would overthrow that consti- 
tution. Now, what is the fact? Although the 
first reformers, before they were at all recognised 
by the State, did prescribe certain rules for the po- 
pular election of ministers, yet, no sooner was 
their polity sanctioned, and their religion protected 
by the Legislature, than there was associated with 
it the exercise of that right of patronage which 
had prevailed from a very remote period ; an ex- 
plicit statute upon the subject having (1567) 
been passed by the Estates, and obedience having 
been yielded to that statute ; so that there was 
not the slightest trace of that moderation of a call, 
that form of choice, on the part of the people, 
which is here broadly declared to be agreeable to 
immemorial and constitutional practice. Through 
the times of Episcopacy, which succeeded those of 
the superintendent polity, no innovation was made 
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upon the law of patronage. The Presbyterians, it 
is true, who framed the second Book of Discipline, 
which they intended in all respects to be the code 
of the Church, did insert in it the following regu- 
lations : — " Election is the choosing out of a per- 
son or persons most able to the office that vakes, 
by the judgment of the eldership, and consent of 
the congregation, to which shall be the person or 
persons appointed. In the order of election it 
is to be eschewed, that any person be entrusted in 
any offices of the Kirk, contrary to the will of the 
congregation to which they are appointed, or with- 
out the voice of the eldership." That these, how- 
ever, were merely counsels, and were not, at all 
events, insisted upon as the law of the Church, af- 
ter Presbytery became triumphant, is quite appa- 
rent from this circumstance, that in the very sta- 
tute by which the Scottish Parliament (1592) ra« 
tified the liberty of the true Kirk, and which 
is justly considered, and has always been so, as the 
charter of our ecclesiastical polity, it ordained " all 
presentations to benefices to be direct to the parti- 
cular Presbyteries in all time coming, with full 
power to give collation thereupon, providing the 
foresaid Presbyteries be bound and astricted to re- 
ceive and admit whatsumever qualified minister be 
presented be his Majesty or laic patrons/' In 
Another act, passed at the same time, it is provided, 
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" That in case the Presbytery refuse to admit 
onie qualified minister presented by the patron, it ' 
shall be lawful for the patron to retain the whole 
fruits of the said benefice in his own hands/' No 
more effectual mode could be devised for securing 
compliance with the unqualified order to admit, be- 
fore quoted. To any moderation of a call, or any 
choice by the people, there is not in these acts, in 
which, as regulating this matter, we might have 
expected to find it, the most distant allusion j and 
yet the Presbyterians of these days, eager as they 
were for their polity, and little inclined to relin- 
quish what they believed to be essential to its pu- 
rity, were so far from being dissatisfied with this, 
that they received, with the utmost gratitude, the 
whole acts of that year, in relation to the Church. 
Upon this footing matters continued, so far as pa- 
tronage was concerned, till the days of the Cove- 
nant. Then, indeed, when the prerogative was 
set at defiance, and when the Church conceived 
that all legislation with respect to ecclesiastical af- 
fairs should be vested with it, patronage was abo- 
lished, and the election of ministers was, under 
certain restrictions, lodged with the people, who 
then called or chose, for the two terms were syno- 
nymous, the person whom they wished to receive 
as minister, the call coming plainly in the room of 
the presentation ; and the States confirmed the 
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enactment of the Assembly. Upon the restora- 
tion of Episcopacy, in a form quite incompatible 
with any interference of the people in the selection 
of their pastors, patronage was restored exactly as 
it had before existed, the presentation of a qualifi- 
ed person involving in it, where life and doctrine 
were unexceptionable, and where the person was 
in a situation not preventing his residence in the 
parish, his induction by the bishop of the diocese; 
At the Revolution, when, from the obstinacy or 
the principle of the Episcopal clergy, Presbytery 
was declared to be the established religion of Scot- 
land, the ministers, eager to preserve to the people 
the right of election which they had enjoyed dur- 
ing the civil wars, strenuously exerted themselves, 
and they prevailed upon the Commissioner to give 
his assent to an act abolishing patronage, and giv- 
ing to particular individuals specified in the statute, 
the privilege of choosing or calling their ministers. 
But still, as before, this was a substitution for 
the presentation ; and, accordingly, the act of 
Queen Anne, in favour of patronage, conveyed 
to the patrons their ancient power of nominating 
qualified persons to benefices, without the smallest 
reference to the call of the people, which it plainly 
supposed to be now superseded. The Church, 
however, being most averse to this statute, and in* 
dulging the hope that it might, by its efforts, 
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be repealed, continued the practice of the call 
by the people, using the form and ceremony which 
had been used when that call was, in fact, the pre- 
sentation. But this was quite an innovation, for 
there never before had been a presentation by a pa- 
tron, and a call by the people, conjoined. 

From this detail it is evident, that the moderation 
of a call had neither been the immemorial practice 
of the Church, nor the constitutional practice, in 
the only sense in which the term can be properly 
understood, as used in the declaratory act of 1789 ; 
for the moderation to which that statute refers 
was such a one as then existed, combined with the 
exercise of patronage. Now, this could not be 
justly styled the constitutional practice of the 
Church ; for the Church, however dissatisfied, 
admitted the validity of the act of Queen Anne, 
and showed, by the steps which it took for its being 
rescinded, that it could only by such steps get rid 
of it. It admitted, then, that while that act sub- 
sisted, patronage was the law of the land ; and it 
could not hold, as a part of its constitution, the 
moderation of a call which virtually implied that 
no such act was in being ; for, if it had declared 
that this was absolutely essential to a settlement, it 
must have set itself against the civil authority, 
which a church protected by that authority, and re- 
ceiving numberless civil privileges, could not do, 
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It has been said, indeed, that it is not asserted in 
the declaratory statute, that a call is the constitu- 
tional practice of the Church, but merely the mo- 
deration of a call. This, however, looks very like 
an evasion, devised to get rid of the inference na- 
turally drawn from the declaration itself, there 
being no doubt that the object of the overtures, 
and of the motion made upon them, was not that 
the people should merely have an opportunity 
of calling their pastor, but that the call itself 
should be considered as requisite for the progress of 
the settlement. Even, however, in the sense 
to which allusion has now been made, the declara- 
tory act no less asserts what is inconsistent with 
historical fact. 

Dr Hill's motion did not conclude with any 
enactment, whilst the one that was carried enjoin- 
ed, that the moderation of a call should be conti- 
nued. Under all the circumstances connected with 
the subject, this resolution ought not, without mo- 
dification, to have been adopted. It is quite evident 
to any one who reads the call given to a minister, 
that it is just the document which was used when 
patronage was abolished ; it makes no allusion to 
the person to whom it is addressed having receiv- 
ed a presentation, and, in fact, conveys the idea, 
and in itself could convey no other, that this call 
created the pastoral relation. The continuance of 

11 
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it, therefore, is really nothing else than a delusion 
of the people, or rather an attempt to delude them, 
for they know exactly its real value ; and it must 
be conformable to the experience of all who have 
attended upon such occasions, that many quite well 
disposed towards a presentee have refused to sub- 
scribe the call to him, as being a kind of mockery, 
and that the clergy, who are appointed to officiate, 
do feel most uncomfortably when such observations 
are made, because no satisfactory answer to them can 
be given. For what purpose, then, it may be surely 
asked, did the Assembly resolve upon its continu- 
ance, or what good end did it, for one moment, 
suppose could thus be answered ? It was at all 
times a fair matter of consideration, whether pa- 
tronage should be the law of the land, and there 
was a plain object and a rational one to be effected 
by those who used their efforts to obtain its repeal ; 
but whilst it remains in force, and whilst it was 
evident from the explicit terms contained in it, and 
from an uninterrupted train of decisions on the 
part of the church for nearly thirty years, from the 
time that the nature of the statute was clearly un- 
derstood, thatra call was merely an empty form, 
which could in no way affect a presentee, or inva- 
lidate his legal title to his benefice, to persist in it, 
and even formally to enact, that it should be con- 
tinued, could only expose the weakness of ecclesias- 
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tical power, or preserve the shadow of a right, the 
substance of which had departed. 

But whilst there were the strongest reasons 
against the measure, and it is to be regretted by 
all parties that it was adopted, an opportunity was 
afforded, by its being brought under discussion, for 
making such an alteration upon the form as would 
have rendered it not only quite consistent with the 
present state of the law, but most useful, as an ec- 
clesiastical measure, for securing, in as far as that 
is practicable, the harmony, which, it is so desira- 
ble, should at all times subsist between a minister 
and his people. It would, on many accounts, be 
most inexpedient, that the first introduction of a 
presentee to those whose spiritual state he is de- 
stined to superintend, should not take place till he 
was actually, by the deed of the Presbytery, settled 
amongst them ; it is of moment that certain preli- 
minary steps should be taken to conciliate their af- 
fections, and such communications be made to them 
as seem likely to secure this object. It is well 
known, that, where party-spirit has not been un- 
happily excited, there is, in general, amongst the 
people of Scotland, a disposition to receive a mini- 
ster with kindness, and that they would readily of- 
fer to him such expressions of that kindness as 
might lay the foundation for cordiality and con- 
fidence between them. Acting upon this, it might 
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have been determined by the Supreme Ecclesiasti- 
cal Judicatory, that, after a presentation has been 
laid upon the table of a Presbytery, and the steps 
have been taken, which now precede the modera- 
tion of a call, a narration of the proceedings should 
be communicated to the people, and they should 
be invited to subscribe a paper, expressing their sa- 
tisfaction with the presentee, and their resolution 
to contribute, by every method in their power, to 
his comfortable residence amongst them. The 
mere circumstance of subscribing such a paper 
would form a tie between those who did so and 
their future pastor, and would tend to call forth 
those feelings which give, to the labours of a mini- 
ster, the greatest efficacy, because he will be re- 
garded as tenderly interested in their welfare, and 
as one for whom they themselves cherish respect 
and esteem* This method has been occasionally 
tried, and always with the happiest success ; and 
every thing which is, in any degree, calculated to 
draw together the ties of affection between a mini- 
ster and his congregation, thus preserving to our 
church that hold over the great part of the inhabit- 
ants of Scotland, which it has long possessed, and 
which, in an age of dissoluteness and profaneness, 
is peculiarly to be wished, well merits the anxious 
attention of all who revere the purity of its doc- 
trine, and its admirable adaptation to the spiritual 
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instruction, and the moral improvement of the com- 
munity. 

One object which Dr Hill probably had in view 
in the proposition which he made respecting the 
moderation of calls, was to prevent the revival of 
discussions upon the subject of patronage, which 
had been, for many years, most keenly argued, but 
which, after every thing had been urged on both 
sides of the question that ingenuity could suggest, 
had, for a considerable period, rested undisturbed* 
It appeared to him and to his friends, that the 
renewal of these discussions, when there was no 
indication of any intention on the part of the Le- 
gislature to repeal the act in favour of patronage, 
could only serve to excite angry feelings in the As- 
sembly, by increasing the inveteracy of party-ran- 
cour ; whilst out of it they would give rise to much 
violent proceeding, and would, in effect, produce, 
in a very alarming degree, that dissatisfaction and 
those divisions in parishes which the persons who 
did renew them held out that they were eager 
to prevent, and which, by the steady train of 
judgments by the General Assembly, had become 
much less frequent than they had been, whilst year 
after year exhibited the diversity of sentiment up- 
on the subject that prevailed amongst the members 
of the Supreme Ecclesiastical Court, and through* 
out the church at large. There can be little doubt 
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that his failure in his motion did give encourage- 
ment to the enemies of patronage, and was consi- 
dered as an indication of a decay of that vigour 
in its support, which Dr Robertson had uniformly 
shown. Accordingly, in 1783, overtures, insist- 
ing on the propriety of taking measures for the re- 
peal of the act sanctioning patronage, were brought 
forward, and a motion was made with respect to 
them, tending to keep up the spirit which had led 
to their introduction. The following statement is 
inserted in the printed record of the Assembly for 
the year just mentioned : — " Agreeable to a for- 
mer resolution, the Assembly proceeded to consi- 
der the overtures from the Synod of Fife, and Sy- 
nod of Perth and Stirling, respecting the law of 
patronage ; and, after reasoning, two motions were 
made and seconded. 1. To dismiss these over- 
tures simpliciter. 2. That the Assembly will or- 
dain all the Presbyteries of this church, having 
previously consulted the landed interest, upon the 
day when they shall choose a representative to next 
Assembly, to take under their serious deliberation 
this point, whether they approve of an application 
to Parliament for a restoration of the mode of set- 
tling ministers established by the act 1690, and 
that they return their opinion by their Commission- 
ers to next Assembly." The former of these mo- 
tions, by Dr Hill, was carried, but not by a great 
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majority, and several members dissented against 
it. 

The second motion evidently was calculated to 
open the way for long protracted and vague disqui- 
sition ; it alludes, indeed, to one mode in which 
the exercise of patronage might be superseded, but 
it leaves it open to devise any other ; it thus unit- 
ed all who were against patronage, however much 
they might have differed as to the remedy to be 
adopted. 

The proceedings of the Assembly Dr Hill com- 
municated to Lord Kinnoul, who, in reply, stated 
his sentiments upon the matter now considered, 
and upon the prosecution of ministers for immoral 
conduct, an example of which had occurred at that 
Assembly. " The management of your antago- 
nists upon the overtures from Perth and Fife was 
artful and able, because it united all who were 
against patronage, without particularising any suc- 
cedaneum, upon which there is a difference of opi- 
nion amongst them. The protest which they have 
published is upon the same plan. The smallness 
of the majority will keep up the ferment in the 
country. For my own part, I wish that the mat- 
ter were once agitated in Parliament, that the sense 
of the Legislature might be known to the people ; 
for the ill-humour will go on increasing, and it 
will continue to be an engine of faction." In re- 
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lation to the prosecution of a minister, his Lord- 
ship observed:—" Unanimity in those causes 
which respect the character of ministers, proves 
the wisdom as well as the dignity of the Assembly. 
My brother (the Archbishop of York) always de- 
clared it to be his opinion, that the Church of 
Scotland, constituted as it is, could be supported 
only by the purity of the ministerial order, and an 
exact adherence to discipline." 

In the following year, as had been predicted, 
fresh overtures against patronage were brought to 
the Assembly. It now became an object to quash 
these propositions, which could only exasperate, 
without any prospect of gaining the object that 
they professed to have in view ; and, accordingly, 
the motion, made by Dr Hill and his friends, with 
respect to them, was of a much more decided com- 
plexion than the motion of the former year. It 
was moved to reject them as inexpedient, ill-found- 
ed, and dangerous to the peace and welfare of this 
church. This was met by a long motion extreme- 
ly indefinite, which, after a preamble as to the his- 
tory of patronage, and the evils which it was al- 
leged had resulted from it, recommended the sub- 
ject to the consideration of Presbyteries, ordaining 
them to consult, in the most prudent and respect- 
ful manner, with the noblemen and gentlemen of 
landed property, and with the magistrates and 
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town-councils of burghs within their bounds, 
and, after deliberation, to transmit the opinions 
which they should have received to next Assem- 
bly, that it may be known what the sentiments of 
the landed interest and their constituents were, 
that thus the Assembly might be enabled to regu- 
late its procedure upon a subject so interesting to 
the public at large, and to the church in particu- 
lar. 

It could scarcely be expected that many would 
acquiesce in a resolution such as this, which im- 
plied total inability to come to a decided opinion, 
and sought to compensate for this, by instituting 
inquiries that could have terminated in no other 
way, than by loading the table of the Assembly 
with crude and discordant sentiments, from multi- 
tudes who had paid little attention to the subject, 
and were totally incompetent to think with accu- 
racy respecting it ; so that even had there been no 
opposite motion, this, in all probability, would not 
have been carried. But there seems to have been 
a great change produced in the mind of the As- 
sembly since it had before discussed this point ; the 
members were satisfied, that nothing but evil could 
result from the mode in which the question was 
brought forward; and by an immense majority 
they rejected the overtures, in the strong terms 
employed in Dr Hill's motion. This decision gave 
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almost general satisfaction, for, upon a motion to 
that effect, it was agreed, without a division, that 
the clause in the instructions to the Commission, 
which requires it to apply to Parliament, at any 
convenient season, for deliverance from the griev- 
ance of patronage, should be left out $ and this has, 
since that time, been uniformly done. The mat- 
ter, by these vigorous measures, was set at rest, no 
attempt being afterwards made against patronage, 
or the Act enforcing it. There have, indeed, been 
many cases from Presbyteries, having for their ob- 
ject, that the Assembly should recognise the power 
of inferior Judicatories to refuse proceeding to a 
settlement, when they were not satisfied with the 
call; but every effort to establish this doctrine 
has been defeated, and the practice of bringing 
such cases has been discountenanced by many hos- 
tile to patronage, as, in the present state of the law, 
useless and inexpedient. 

It has, it is true, been of late contended, and 
the plea has been urged by highly respectable au- 
thority, that Ecclesiastical Judicatories have a dis- 
cretionary power, in virtue of which they can, even 
where there is no objection to the life and doctrine 
and essential qualifications of a presentee, render a 
presentation ineffectual ; but this idea, which is de- 
cidedly rejected by the moderate party, and is not 
admitted by many of the popular Clergy, appears 
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to be untenable. There is no explicit grant of it 
in any of the statutes to which we should look for 
it, but quite the reverse, in all the later statutes at 
least upon the subject, and the nature of this power 
or check has never been clearly defined. If it be 
conceived to consist in the privilege of rejecting a 
presentation from the want of a sufficient call, it 
has been shown, that for such a privilege there is 
no ground, and if it do not amount to this, it is 
difficult to imagine what it is, or to suppose that 
it can be of any practical utility. There appears 
to be only two views of the matter that can reason- 
ably be taken. If the law of patronage be con- 
tinued, that law is imperative, and admits of no li- 
mitation but the defined qualifications of a presen- 
tee not existing in a particular individual; and if 
it be repealed, then we must revert to the act 
1 690, or some new mode of settling vacant parishes 
must be devised. Any combination of the two 
appears to be inadmissible, according to the only 
principles by which the statutes relating to patron- 
age can be legitimately interpreted. It is not re- 
quisite in this work to enter into the general ques- 
tion, whether it would be more for the interest of 
religion that the choice of ministers should be vest- 
ed in the people ; but taking the facts as they are, 
Dr Hill acted most wisely and constitutionally in 
carrying the law into effect, and in discountenan- 
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cing complaints against it, when there was no like- 
lihood of procuring its repeal, and when such com- 
plaints could thus only excite passions which the 
spirit and tendency of Christianity render it a- 
duty to soften or to remove. 

Some years after this matter had ceased to inter- 
est the General Assembly, another subject of much 
importance, connected with the religious instruc- 
tion of the people of Scotland, came under its con- 
sideration, and attracted the anxious attention of 
the members and the Presbyteries of the Church. 

Through the progress of agriculture, of com- 
merce, and of art, it often happened that the pro- 
vision which had been originally made for the per- 
formance of religious ordinances became altogether 
inadequate for extending the benefit of these ordi- 
nances, agreeably to the established religion, to the 
increased population attached to that establishment. 
Parish churches, which, at the time of their being 
built, had been sufficiently capacious for the accom- 
modation of the parishioners, by the planting of 
villages, or the enlargement of towns, ceased to be 
so, and it became thus requisite to consider in what 
manner the evil could be remedied. Had it been 
possible, which, in many cases, as the law now 
stands, it was not, to erect new parishes, and to en- 
dow the ministers of these parishes in the same 
way as the original Clergymen, this would, in all 
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respects, have been the most desirable step that 
could be taken ; it would have been quite analogous 
jto what had been gradually done after the Refor- 
mation, and it would have completely preserved 
the consistency or unity of our ecclesiastical consti- 
tution. As this was often impracticable, the new 
population not unfrequently expressed their wil- 
lingness to supply funds for erecting a Chapel, and 
providing for a minister, and applied to the Pres- 
byteries within the bounds of which they were si- 
tuated, that this scheme might be carried into ef- 
fect, so as to preserve their connection with the 
Church of Scotland. Whilst applications of this 
kind were viewed merely as insulated occurrences, 
Presbyteries acted as under the particular circum- 
stances seemed to them most expedient ; and hence 
there was a vast diversity in the constitution of the 
Chapels, and many regulations were sanctioned, 
not consistent with the spirit of our^Presbyterian 
polity. When, therefore, the necessity for these 
erections was daily becoming more urgent, the no- 
tice of the Church was attracted to them; and the 
importance of maturely weighing what was to be 
done with regard to them, was very impressively 
shown in the course of the pleadings upon various 
cases, which individual members of Presbyteries, 
who thought that the plans proposed to be sanc- 
tioned were in a high degree hazardous, wisely 
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considered it as their duty to bring under the con- 
sideration of the General Assembly. All parties 
in the Church agreed that matters should not be 
left in the vague and unsettled state in which they 
had been* A Committee accordingly was, in 1795, 
appointed to report upon the subject; a report was 
given, some alterations upon an intended overture 
were made, the whole report was recommitted, 
and the Committee were instructed to report again 
to the next General Assembly. A report was 
presented by them in 1796, containing a number 
of regulations, to which all Presbyteries, upon 
applications for Chapels of Ease, were to conform \ 
and with some slight amendments these rules were 
unanimously approved. The only difference of 
sentiment that existed related to the conclud- 
ing clause of die report, which was certainly of 
great moment. It was allowed by all, that Chapels 
of Ease should not be erected except in cases of 
necessity ; but the question came to be, by whom 
that necessity was to be determined. It was quite 
supposaMe that applications might take place for 
the building of chapels, proceeding rather from the 
desire of choosing a minister, or from accidental 
antipathy to the parochial clergyman, than from 
the impossibility of receiving the benefit of his mi- 
nistry ; or that admiration of some popular preach- . 
er might incline wealthy individuals to contribute 
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that he might settle amongst them. It might also 
frequently happen, that, from local circumstances, 
from connection with the petitioners, or from mis- 
taken views of expediency, the members of a Pres- 
bytery might either be perplexed in giving judg- 
ment, or might be disposed to grant the petition 
when it ought not to be granted. It might, from 
these causes, have taken place in many districts, 
that the harmony of a parish was unnecessarily in- 
terrupted, and that the influence and privileges 
of the parochial minister were weakened or invad- 
ed. Had no check been put to this, these new in* 
stitutions might soon have been everywhere plant- ) 
ed, and the established clergy been harassed and 
despised. To prevent, in as far as it could be pre- 
vented, the possibility of needless multiplication of 
chapels, which were anomalous in the Church, Dr 
Hill and his friends came to the resolution of 
insisting, that in all cases where a Presbytery had 
not unanimously determined that a chapel was un- 
necessary, it should, after collecting every kind 
of information requisite, and taking the measures 
which, with universal concurrence, had been en- 
joined, previously to pronouncing a final judgment 
on the petition, bring the whole circumstances un- 
der the view of the Assembly, and be guided 
by its special instructions ; it being competent for 
all parties having interest to be heard at the bar. 
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In opposition to this, it was moved, that after a 
Presbytery, to which a petition for the erection 
of a Chapel of Ease had been given, had considered 
the whole circumstances of the case, it should pro- 
nounce judgment thereon. It was carried, that 
the clause requiring the Presbytery to report 
should form part of the law ; and in this shape, 
the whole, as an overture, was transmitted for the 
consideration of Presbyteries. The subject was 
taken up in the inferior courts very keenly, the re- 
spective parties strenuously exerting themselves 
to obtain a majority. Against the reporting clause 
it was argued, that the adoption of it would be 
a violation of the radical rights of Presbyteries, to 
which, it was insisted that it belonged, in every 
matter, in the first instance, to pronounce a judg- 
ment; and this assertion, so totally at variance 
with the nature and ^history of the Presbyterian 
establishment, had, from its being conceived to be 
analogous to what takes place in the civil constitu- 
tion, upon many, great influence. In refutation of 
it, the Act of the superintending power of the 
General Assembly was stated, and established in an 
able speech by the late excellent Dr Finlayson ; 
and the substance of this speech was printed. He 
showed from history, that the General Assembly 
was the original judicatory of the Church ; that 
the different Presbyteries had been created by 
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it, and derived from it their various privileges; 
and that it therefore was acting most constitution- 
ally when, with respect to a novel case, it pre- 
scribed the manner in which these courts of its 
own forming were to act. The same argument, 
at greater length, and placed under somewhat of a 
different light, was subsequently urged, with re- 
ference to certain doctrines as to the barrier act, 
advanced with the view of rescinding a declaratory 
act, enforcing the obligation of residence on the 
Scottish clergy; and it seems now so fully and 
plainly established, that it is not likely that any 
doubt of its truth will again be started. 

The subject of Chapels of Ease was again discus- 
sed in the General Assembly of 1797f and the 
overture, in its original form, was retransmitted. 
To the Assembly of 1798, the majority of Presby- 
teries transmitted opinions in favour of its being 
enacted into a standing law of the church, and, af- 
ter a debate, whether, notwithstanding the appro- 
bation of Presbyteries, this should be done, thfc 
enactment was carried by a great majority. 

Experience has now evinced the wisdom and the 
excellence of this law. No time is lost by that ap- 
plication to the Assembly which it requires, whilst 
the most careful examination into all the circum- 
stances connected with petitions is effectually se- 
cured. A number of chapels have, under the sta- 
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tute, been erected, and there has, in no instance, 
been shown, on the part of the Assembly, any in* 
clination to prevent such erections, where the im-> 
portance of them has been clearly established. Al- 
most the only, if not the sole petition, which has 
been rejected, was that for converting what had been 
the Episcopal Chapel in the Cowgate previous to 
the building of the splendid fabric in York Place, 
into a Chapel of Ease ; and the deliverance of the 
Assembly, which was in harmony with that of the 
Presbytery of Edinburgh, the body certainly best 
qualified to decide upon the local circumstances, 
rested on this ground, that, however requisite, in 
many places of Edinburgh, it might be to grant 
chapels, there was, in this particular district of it, 
no need to do so, because, in the established 
churches in the immediate vicinity of the chapel, 
there was vacant room for more than it would con- 
tain, and it could not, consequently, be required 
for the accommodation of those by whom the peti- 
tion waj preferred. It was, indeed, argued, that a 
different sentence should have been pronounced, 
with a view of preventing the petitioners from leav- 
ing the communion of the church; but this was 
placing the erection of Chapels of Ease upon quite 
a different footing from that upon which it had been 
placed by the act of the Assembly, and could not, 
even although the plea had been better than it was, 
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have been constitutionally done, without a new sta- 
tute authorizing it. As the matter is now regu- 
lated, there is perfect security that where chapels 
are really requisite, they will be sanctioned, whilst 
there is the same security that they will not be 
sanctioned, merely in compliance with temporary 
feelings, or from reasons the operation of which 
may soon cease. 

Some insinuations have of late been thrown out, 
that the real design of the act, to which reference 
has now been made, was to discountenance Chapels 
of Ease : but the fact is decidedly at variance with 
the assertion, and it is difficult to see how this ef- 
fect could have been produced by it. It ia true, 
that fewer chapels will probably be erected than 
would have been, had it not been passed, because, 
had there been no check, many petitions, not pro- 
perly founded, would, as has been already men- 
tioned, have been presented, some of which Pres- 
byteries might have favourably received ; but this 
is one of the most decisive proofs of the sound 
views in which the clause that was contested origi- 
nated. The erection of a chapel occasions a perma- 
nent separate congregation, but this surely should 
never be permitted, when there is only an acci- 
dental or temporary ground for it ; because, when 
that ground had been removed, and when, by the 
acknowledgment of all attached to the establish- 
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ment, there should be only the parochial minister, 
there would be an unnecessary, and therefore hurt- 
ful division. The idea of employing chapels as the 
means of preventing persons from dissenting, would 
soon be found fatal to the peace of the church, the 
plea would be resorted to on every occasion, and 
we should, in fact, have all the evils which, with a 
view to the church, originate from dissent, whilst 
that authority of Ecclesiastical Judicatories which 
ought to be maintained would be enfeebled. 

To the question respecting Chapels of Ease, 
there succeeded one of vast moment to the respec- 
tability and usefulness of the church. From the 
period of the Reformation, the Church of Scotland 
has displayed the utmost anxiety to provide for the 
proper education of its ministers ; it early prescrib- 
ed the course of study which it required to be fol- 
lowed, made such alterations upon that course as the 
varying or advancing state of knowledge seemed to 
require, and explicitly prohibited Presbyteries from 
granting a licence to any who had not, in this re- 
spect, complied with its injunctions. Some at- 
tempts had been made to evade the statutes enfor- 
cing this, by obtaining licences and ordination from 
English dissenters, and by maintaining that the 
persons who bad procured these were entitled to 
be admitted to benefices upon presentations, just as 
if they had complied with the regulations of the 
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church. Hie practice, to which allusion has been 
made, attracted the attention of the General As- 
sembly ; an overture for restraining it was, in 1776> 
transmitted to Presbyteries, and, in the year 1779, 
that overture was passed into a standing law. This 
law prohibited all who had been educated, or who 
had resided, within the bounds of this church, from 
going out of these bounds to obtain licences to 
preach ; and enacted, that licences, so obtained, 
should have no effect in this church, thus following 
out the principles which had been recognised by 
the Assembly so early as the year 1711. The act 
was meant to apply to the particular case which led 
to it, but it plainly left the general law, respecting 
the qualifications of probationers, just as it had pre- 
viously been. In the year 1798 the attention of 
the Assembly was again called to this most im- 
portant subject, by two cases which were brought 
before it. The Crown having granted a presenta- 
tion to the first ministerial charge in Brechib, in 
favour of Mr James Garie, who had never studied 
at a University, but who had been licensed and or- 
dained by some Presbyterian dissenters in England, 
the Presbytery of Brechin referred to the Synod of 
Angus and Mearns, and the Synod to the Assem- , 
bly, for instruction how to proceed as to the pre- 
sentation. The point of law seemed very clear, se- 
veral acts having expressly required that none 
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should be taken upon trials, except they produced 
proper testimonials from Universities as to their 
proficiency, or who had not attended the Profes- 
sion of Divinity after having finished their course 
of philosophy; resolutions plainly applicable to all, 
and, in fact, essential for securing what the church 
had in view. Overlooking this, however, it was 
contended that, although the presentee had not 
studied at any University, he had done so at some 
respectable seminaries in England, and that, as 
he had not resided within the bounds of the church, 
the act 1779 did not apply to him ; it being held, 
that as it specified only such persons as had been 
educated according to its prescription, or had re- 
sided within its jurisdiction, it gave to all, who 
were in different circumstances, a complete exemp- 
tion not only from its operation, but from all the 
general statutes referring to education, which had 
been at various times sanctioned. The case also 
deeply interested the feelings of numbers, who 
considered it a very harsh step to deprive a person 
of so advantageous a situation, and who, on this 
account, were disposed to consult mercy rather than 
judgment. But Dr Hill and his friends, both in 
this case and in the other, that of Mr Young, who 
had, although in face of a complaint, been actually 
inducted as minister of Legerwood, insisted upon 
the necessity of putting the law of the church uni- 
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formly in force, pointed out the fallacy of the con- 
struction fixed upon the act 1779, and dwelt upon 
the injustice and the hardship of imposing upon 
the members of the church a long and expensive 
course of education before they could be eligible 
to its benefices, whilst strangers, or all who had 
not been previously connected with it, were ex- 
empted. These, and other arguments, convinced 
the Assembly, and, by a great majority, the pre- 
sentation was found null and void. 

No decision could have been of more moment. 
Had an opposite one been pronounced, all the soli- 
citude which had been so commendably shown to 
enforce the necessity of literature in the clergy, 
would have been rendered vain, and the church 
would soon have been filled with men, who, having 
never enjoyed the inestimable advantage of a libe- 
ral education, would have presented a mortifying 
contrast to that literary respectability, and those 
habits of sound thinking, by which the ministers 
of Scotland have been long distinguished, through 
which their public exhibitions have so materially 
improved the intellectual state of the people, and 
by means of which they have been qualified success- 
fully to defend against its enemies the invaluable 
religion which they are appointed to enforce. 

To prevent, however, all future doubt upon so 
interesting a subject, it was judged proper, upon 
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the representation of many Synods, to frame, in 
1799, a declaratory act respecting unqualified mi- 
nisters and preachers, narrating the substance of 
preceding acts upon the education of students of 
Divinity, declaring that licences granted without 
the bounds of this Church are invalid, and pro- 
hibiting ministers of the establishment from em- 
ploying to preach, upon any occasion, or to dis- 
pense any of the other ordinances of the Gospel, 
within any congregation under the jurisdiction 
of the Church, persons not qualified, according to 
its laws, to accept a presentation to its benefices. 

These few examples of the mode in which Dr 
Hill conducted himself as a leader of the Church, 
will show that his great object was to support our 
ecclesiastical constitution, to carry into effect the 
law of the land as to the Church, and to guard 
against whatever had a tendency to exempt spiritual 
judicatories from the operation of fixed principles ; 
thus rendering the deliverances of the Assembly a 
code of consistent decisions, instead of being so loose 
and contradictory, that they would have afforded 
no safe and clear direction for future procedure. 

Many other interesting cases might have been 
selected with the view of placing, in a distinct light, 
the maxims by which he was guided ; but that this 
part of the work may not be extended beyond the 
limits which it has been judged expedient to assign, 
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it shall be confined to a few details respecting 
the last measure in which he took an active part, 
and with which he closed his long career, as a va- 
luable and leading member of the General Assem- 
bly. The Author of this Memoir has esteemed it 
his duty to advert to that measure, because, al- 
though, with regard to it, he differed in some essen- 
tial respects from one whom, by every tie, he was 
led to revere, its issue was such as should give the 
highest gratification to every true friend to the 
Church of Scotland. 

It is well known, that several instances had oc- 
curred, in which Professors in Universities had 
been admitted to benefices in the Church, the 
parishes into which they were inducted being situ- 
ated at a considerable distance from the University 
seat ; and this practice had been occasionally sanc- 
tioned, or overlooked by the General Assem- 
bly. Whenever, however, such a settlement wag 
brought under review, it was formidably opposed, 
and apprehensions being, in consequence, excit- 
ed, overtures were brought from different quar- 
ters for preventing what was reprobated as a flagrant 
abuse. These overtures had been repeatedly dis- 
missed by the General Assembly, upon the ground, 
" That the existing laws of Church and State make 
sufficient provision for ensuring the residence of the 
Ministers of the Church of Scotland, and their 
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faithful discharge 4f the duties of the ministerial 
office." But when, notwithstanding this sound 
and constitutional declaration, a new case happen- 
ed, in which the Professor of a College was order- 
ed to be settled in a populous parish many miles 
distant from the scene of his academical duties, the 
idea occurred, that, instead of attempting to procure 
the enactment of a new law to secure that residence 
which thus was endangered, a declaratory statute, em* 
bodying those laws which the Assembly had so often 
announced as sufficient to prevent the abuse, should, 
as took place with regard to the literary qualifica- 
tions of preachers and ministers, be promulgated 
by the Supreme Ecclesiastical Judicatory. The 
Synod of Angus and Mearns having approved of 
an overture to this effect, that overture came under 
the consideration of the Assembly 1814. It is ra- 
ther a remarkable fact, that, although the proposed 
act was explicitly stated to be merely declaratory, 
this was not adverted to by the respectable mem- 
bers who opposed it, and they met it with the mo- 
tion, " That it should be dismissed, because, in as 
much as the Church Courts have already sufficient 
powers to prevent any union of an ecclesiastical 
benefice with a Professorship in a University, where 
the duties of the two are found incompatible, there 
was no necessity, hoc statu, to transmit to Presby- 
teries any overture upon the subject." The pro- 

M 
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posal to adopt the overture was carried, and it hav- 
ing then been discovered, that, as the act was de- 
claratory, there was no occasion to send it to Pres- 
byteries, the party which had opposed it upon its 
introduction, determined to renew their opposition 
upon a different ground, and to contend that it 
should be reversed, because, being a new statute, 
it had not, in terms of the Barrier Act, been sub- 
mitted to Presbyteries. In this shape, the discus- 
sion was renewed in 1815 ; but after considerable 
length of reasoning, it was decided that it was de- 
claratory, and was therefore in force without trans- 
mission. This motion, made by the Writer of the 
present Memoir, was strenuously opposed by his 
invaluable and revered friend Dr Hill ; but the mo- 
tion which the Principal supported, although it had 
for its object, that the enactment of the preceding 
year was not binding, nevertheless provided that 
the substance of the declaratory law should be sent 
to Presbyteries as an overture, and that, in the 
mean time, it should be converted into an Interim 
Act. 

In the course of the subsequent summer, the 
greatest alarm was successfully excited through the 
Church, on account of the decision of the Assem- 
bly. That decision was represented as overthrow- 
ing our ecclesiastical constitution, being a virtual 
assumption by the General Assembly of the power 
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to pass, by its own authority, new statutes; a 
power which was justly held forth as very hazard- 
ous, and the danger and impropriety of which were 
discerned by every person who was even in the 
slightest degree acquainted with the law of the 
Church, and by none more than by those who had 
supported the declaratory enactment. That this 
was the view of the subject taken by Dr Hill, was 
known to all who were in habits of confidential 
communication with him ; he stated this very strong- 
ly in a letter to the Author of this Work; and in 
another to the Lord Chief Baron Dundas, to whom 
he occasionally wrote upon ecclesiastical affairs, he 
explicitly declared, " That the resolution of the 
Assembly, 1814, contains enactments that are un- 
constitutional, because they had not been remitted 
to Presbyteries, and that, if the resolution was not 
rescinded, our constitution as a Church was in fact 
dissolved." There can be little doubt, that he was 
insensibly influenced to adopt this opinion, which 
was so inconsistent with his enlarged knowledge 
of the law of the Church, by the strong asser- 
tions of several of his friends in Edinburgh, who 
were, in an astonishing degree, exasperated against 
any attempt whatever to restrain what, instead of 
an abuse, they had brought themselves to consider 
as an advantage; and by the idea that little evil 
could result from the union which was opposed; 
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fixing his attention much more upon that union, than 
upon what was the real point to be considered, the 
danger of sanctioning a practice by which the posi- 
tive and salutary laws enforcing strict residence on 
the part of the Clergy were to be virtually set aside. 

The party in Edinburgh hostile to the decla- 
ratory act succeeded, by their strong, and, as 
it appeared to the friends of that act, their un- 
founded representations, in making the clergy 
apprehend that the rescinding of the resolution of 
1814, confirmed as it had been by the subsequent 
Assembly, was essential to the preservation of the 
rights of Presbyteries ; and they accordingly ob- 
tained an unprecedented number of overtures from 
all quarters, some of them expressed in the most 
intemperate language, praying that the reversal 
might take place. But here their success termi- 
nated, for they laboured in vain to convince the 
Church that there was no call for any law ; there 
was almost but one sentiment about the necessity of 
some provision as to residence being made in what 
was believed to be the constitutional mode of fram- 
ing that provision. To this step Dr Hill was 
of himself much inclined ; he never for one mo- 
ment doubted that the relaxation of the law of re- 
sidence would bring with it the ruin of the Church 
of Scotland ; and it appears from his letter to the 
Lord Chief Baron, to which allusion has been 
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already made, that he had employed himself in 
preparing an overture, which he trusted would 
meet the wishes of the Church, and prevent the 
invasion of one of the noblest parts of its constitu- 
tion. He was coldly seconded in this by some of 
the most active of those with whom he consulted ; 
but even amongst them there was a diversity of 
sentiment; and it was at length resolved, that, 
if the declaratory enactment of 1814 should be set 
aside by the Assembly of 1816, it should be suc- 
ceeded by a law of nearly the same import, but 
which should be merely an interim law, till the 
opinions of Presbyteries with regard to it had been 
collected. In this state of things, the discussion 
took place at the Assembly of 1816, the opposers 
of the declaratory statute contending, as they had 
done before, that it contained new matter, and ex* 
patiating upon all the evils which would result, if 
the Barrier Act were disregarded or violated, and if 
the Assembly, which, for this particular purpose, 
they viewed in a very different light from that 
in which they had been accustomed to regard it, 
should assume the province of legislation. 

The supporters of the declaratory law joined is- 
sue with their opponents, upon the importance of 
the Barrier Act, and upon the necessity of re- 
sisting any attempts in the Assembly to pass new 
laws, . without consulting Presbyteries; and they 
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rested the whole of their cause upon the assertion, 
that the enactment was completely declaratory, and, 
consequently, by universal admission, did not ex- 
ceed the authority of the Assembly. * The asser- 
tion could be substantiated only by a long and pa- 
tient induction ; the laws of the Church and of 
the State, as to the residence of ministers and the 
union of offices, were accordingly carefully collect- 
ed and minutely detailed. The only way in which 
this mode of arguing the matter could be rational- 
ly confuted was, to show that the statement given 
of the law was incorrect and erroneous, or that the 
enactment contained in it what the law so stated 
did not warrant. But this was not attempted, be* 
cause the attempt was impossible ; the attention of 
the Assembly was withdrawn from the only point 
which should have engrossed it, by irrelevant de- 
clamation, by dwelling upon points about which 
there was no difference, and by verbal quibbling 
upon the manner in which the declaratory law was 
expressed. The fear, however, which had haunt* 
ed the imaginations of the clergy, triumphed over 
their judgment j and, upon a division of 1 18 to 



♦ It is proper just to mention, that by the Barrier Act is 
meant a statute passed by the Assembly, providing, that no 
new law should be binding till it had been sanctioned by a 
majority of Presbyteries. 
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94, it was determined, that, without specifying 
what these were, the new enactments in the decla- 
ration of 1814, not haying been transmitted te 
Presbyteries, are not binding upon this Church. 
The motion was made by Dr Hill, and, with his 
usual judgment, he thus got rid of another mo- 
tion made by a gentleman who had preceded him 
in the debate, which affirmed, that the whole de- 
claration was a novel enactment. Dr Hill, how- 
ever, added to his motion the following very im- 
portant clause : " The General Assembly remit to 
the Committee of Overtures, who are appointed 
to meet to-morrow, to prepare an overture for 
preventing the improper union of offices, to be re- 
ported to this Assembly on Friday next, and if 
approved, to be transmitted to Presbyteries ; the 
said overture to be passed as an interim act." 

The Committee met accordingly, and Dr Hill 
submitted to it an overture displaying the soundest 
and most enlarged views of our ecclesiastical polity. 
The preamble thus strikingly refers to the resi- 
dence of the clergy ; " The General Assembly, 
conceiving that it is their duty to watch over the 
interests of religion and literature, and feeling a 
, becoming solicitude to maintain inviolate the resi- 
dence of ministers in their respective parishes, 
which the fundamental laws of this church require, 
and by which the people of Scotland enjoy in full 
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measure the comfort and edification of a gospel 
ministry, direct all the Presbyteries of this Churchy" 
&c. It then prescribes the steps to be taken by 
Presbyteries for preventing such union of offices 
with benefices, as was inconsistent with Residence. 

The overture was transmitted, as had been pro- 
posed; so warmly did the Church approve the 
measure, that there were returned to the General 
Assembly of 1817 reports from , almost every 
Presbytery ; and the reports of an immense majo- 
rity being unanimously in favour of the overture, 
it was, notwithstanding some efforts that had been 
made against it, triumphantly converted into a 
standing law of the Church. 

Dr Hill's public life, as an ecclesiastical leader, 
thus terminated by one of the most important sta- 
tutes which the General Assembly ever sanctioned, 
— a statute securing to the people of Scotland that 
kindly superintendence of their ministers, and that 
intimate relation with them, from which the most 
beneficial consequences have resulted, and guarding 
the Presbyterian establishment from the conversion 
of its benefices into mere places of emolument, 
without respect to the awfully momentous duties 
which are connected with them. It is vain to en- 
deavour to depreciate the value of the act, by 
dwelling upon the few cases that can occur of a 
union of offices with a parochial charge ; this union 
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was, in fact, only a secondary matter of considera- 
tion ; the point to be gained was, that the. mini- 
sters should engage in no occupation, or follow no 
mode of life, interfering with their residence in 
their parishes. Had the fundamental and consti- 
tutional doctrine upon this point been infringed, it 
is impossible to say where the evil would have stop- 
ped ; for numberless cases might have occurred, in 
which it would have been convenient or pleasant 
to ministers to live at a distance from their parish- 
es ; and had this been tolerated in any one instance, 
it must consistently have been tolerated in all ; a 
system of curacy would thus have been introduced, 
and the glory of our Church would have departed. 
About the duty of residence, as enforced not sole- 
ly by the nature of the ministerial office, and the 
solemn vows which are taken upon admission into 
it, but by the positive laws of the Church, there 
can now be no doubt ; and he who, notwithstand- 
ing this, does not reside amongst his people, know- 
ingly violates what he owes to them, and may be 
visited by the degrading punishment denounced 
against what Dr Hill somewhere significantly calls 
this ecclesiastical sin. * 



* The Author of this Memoir may here be permitted to 
state, that, having been led, by some historical researches in 
which he was engaged, to investigate the ecclesiastical and 
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Although, in conducting the business of the As- 
sembly, Dr Hill appeared to enjoy the full and 
cordial support of the party of which he was the 
head, yet he laboured under some disadvantages, 
and had occasionally to struggle with several diffi- 
culties, which must have created to him much per- 
plexity and distress. 

In guiding the opinions of a great body it can- 
not be supposed that the sentiments of the person 
who attempts to do so will uniformly be implicitly 
adopted by those upon whose support he depends ; 
even the calmest and most judicious men will some- 
times differ about the mode in which their general 
principles ought to be applied to particular cases 
that occur, and there will always be rash and vio- 

civil law respecting the residence of ministers in their pa- 
rishes, he was much struck with the solicitude which the 
Church of Scotland had, from the Reformation, displayed, 
to secure this great object He alluded to the subject in his 
Histories of the Reformation, and of the Church in Scot- 
land, and when an opportunity presented itself, he brought 
it under the view of the General Assembly, by an overture 
for the declaratory act, of which so much is said in the text. 
The grounds upon which he rested his opinion he fully 
stated in a speech that he delivered in the Assembly of 
1816, the substance of which, at the request of many who 
heard it, was afterwards published ; and to this document he 
takes the liberty to refer for more ample information as ty 
residence and pluralities. 
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lent spirits eager for measures which prudence re- 
quires to be carefully avoided. Dr Robertson, 
much as he was justly revered, and powerful as was 
the influence which, through the high place that, 
from his literary eminence, he held in public 
estimation, he was enabled to exert, found himself 
frequently obliged to resist suggestions which, with 
much keenness, were pressed upon him ; and it has, 
with great probability, been conjectured, that aver- 
sion to have his valuable time engrossed, and his 
patience exhausted, by considering all the schemes 
of ecclesiastical procedure which were proposed, 
and combating the intemperance which was consi- 
dered as the evidence of zeal, led him, when in 
" the full possession of his faculties and talents, to 
withdraw from that direction of the Assembly which 
he had long held. 

Dr Hill, for a considerable time after he began 
to take a decided part in the business of the church, 
had much cause to be satisfied with the support 
that was given to him. Dr Robertson highly es- 
teeming him, cheerfully afforded to him the bene- 
fit of his advice and assistance, and Dr Blair and 
Dr Carlyle, who had known him from his early 
youth, uniformly reposed in him the most affec- 
tionate confidence, and, by unreserved communica- 
tion with him as to all ecclesiastical affairs, enabled 
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him to manage these affairs with the utmost facility 
and comfort. 

After, however, these venerable men, who had 
deservedly enjoyed the esteem of their brethren, 
had been removed from the world, the case was, in 
some degree, changed, and Dr Hill was frequently 
constrained to make sacrifices, not, indeed, of his 
essential maxims of ecclesiastical polity, but as to 
the manner in which particular questions should be 
discussed, and particular cases decided. It is per- 
fectly known to such as had access to him, that, af- 
ter he came to Edinburgh to attend the Assembly, 
he occasionally supported views of subjects different 
from the views which he had previously taken, and 
which he had relinquished from his aversion, by 
introducing division amongst those who, by so 
many ties, were united, to hazard that system, up* 
on which, through his whole public life, he had 
acted. 

That this interruption of harmony did actually 
exist, is fully established by a correspondence 
which, upon one occasion, tooL place j and that cor- 
respondence throws so much light upon Dr Hill's 
conduct, and is so essential for rightly appreciating 
the manner in which he acted, and the principles 
by which he was guided, that it is impossible, with- 
out fully inserting it, to exhibit him as he ought to 
be regarded. 
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In the year 1807, about which time the pa- 
rochial ministers of Scotland were filled with much 
anxiety by certain legislative measures that were 
in contemplation respecting the provision that 
should be made for them, the Assembly, after con- 
sidering various overtures relating to this subject, 
had appointed a Committee to communicate with 
his Majesty's Government upon the points to which 
they related, and to attend to the progress of any 
bills that might be brought into Parliament affect- 
ing these points, or any others in which the inte- 
rests of the church were involved. In the course 
of the following summer great alarm was exeited 
by certain pleadings in the House of Lords upon 
an appeal by the Duke of Hamilton, from a sen- 
tence of the Court of Teinds in favour of Mr Scott, 
minister of Strathaven, and it was apprehended 
that a sentence of reversal would be pronounced, 
upon this ground, which it was conceived had long 
been relinquished, that it was beyond the power of 
the inferior court to grant, in any case, a second 
augmentation. Several representations, in conse- 
quence of this, had been sent to those gentlemen in 
Edinburgh who directed their attention to eccle- 
siastical business, and they came to the determina- 
tion of immediately summoning a meeting of the 
commission. Dr Grieve thus communicated to Dr 
Hill that determination, and the object which was 
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contemplated. (11th Nov. I8O7.) " Yesterday 
we agreed that it was necessary to use the proper 
means of obtaining a meeting of the commission on 
Wednesday the 18th current, in order to induce 
them to appoint a committee, with full powers, to 
take such steps in this business as they may think 
conducive to the securing of the interest of the 
church. If this committee shall be appointed, 
their object will be to endeavour to obtain leave to 
be heard on the question at the Bar of the House 
of Lords before their Lordships shall pronounce 
any decision upon it. We were very desirous to 
consult you before we embraced this measure, but, 
in the given circumstances, we could not afford to 
lose a single day. Though we would all be very 
happy to have your assistance at the intended meet- 
ing of the commission, we do not flatter ourselves 
that you will find it convenient to give us that 
pleasure. It was certainly our duty, however, to 
inform you of what is in agitation. As to your at« 
tendance on the 18th, we must leave you to judge 
for yourself. If there are in your Presbytery or 
neighbourhood any members of Assembly, who 
can conveniently come up to the meeting, their 
presence will be of great use, for it may possibly be 
difficult to procure a quorum. It will be doing a 
very material service if you will have the goodness 
to write to some gentlemen of this description." 
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To this letter Dr Hill immediately wrote the 
following answer :— " I have received yours of the 
11th instant, informing me that our clerical friends 
in Edinburgh think it expedient to secure a meet- 
ing of the commission on the 18th, for the purpose 
of appointing a committee, with instructions to en- 
deavour to obtain a hearing at the Bar of the House 
of Lords in the appeal, Duke of Hamilton against 
the Minister of Strathaven, before their Lordships 
pronounce a decision. As you have done me the 
honour to communicate to me what is in agitation, 
I shall make the proper return by stating my sen- 
timents fully. 

" I was not in the way, during the summer, of 
conversing upon ecclesiastical business, and I had 
no correspondence with any person in relation to 
that appeal. But I was not inattentive to the fre- 
quent mention made of it in the newspapers ; and, 
what I read there, left upon my mind this impres- 
sion, that the delays in deciding the cause arose 
from a difficulty which had been started respecting 
the competency of the Court of Teinds to grant 
a second augmentation ; that several Lords who 
attended the pleadings were disposed, upon that 
ground, to decide in favour of the appellant ; that 
the Lord Chancellor was favourable to the plea of 
the respondent ; and that the repeated delays which 
he proposed were meant to postpone a decision, 
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which might be inconsistent with his views, till the 
bill, for regulating the Court of Teinds, which his 
Lordship had announced an intention of bringing 
in, was ready to be laid fclefore the House. Under 
this impression, which may be right or may be 
wrong, I think the wisest thing the church can do, 
is to leave the Lord Chancellor to fight their battle 
in his own way. 

" I have some doubts as to the propriety of our 
asking to be heard at the Bar of the House of 
Lords, in consequence of what dropt from counsel 
pleading at that Bar. I have greater doubts of 
the probability of the House consenting to open 
the pleadings after they had continued so long, 
and been finished, and when the cause is now rea- 
dy for decision j and, although I certainly wish 
that the appellant may not prevail, both from re- 
gard to Mr Scott and for the sake of the church, 
yet I cannot conceive that any essential or perma- 
nent harm would arise from such a decision as is 
dreaded. For if, in opposition to the opinion long 
ago given by Lord Thurlow, and the train of de- 
cisions which have proceeded upon the authority 
of that opinion, the House of Peers shall find, in 
their judicial capacity, that the present Court of 
Teinds is not competent to grant a second aug- 
mentation, there arises from this contrariety of de- 
cisions, and from the grievance and iniquity conse- 
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quent upon the latter decision, the strongest possi- 
ble reason for the House, in ks legislative capacity, 
agreeing to remedy the imperfection of the present 
law, and there can be no doubt, that the Lord 
Chancellor's bill respecting the Court of Teinds, 
like the bill talked of not many months ago, will 
explicitly invest some court with the power of 
doing that which the nature of the case loudly de- 
mands. 

" I own I am afraid that even the talking of this 
matter in the Commission, and still more the ap- 
pearance of a committee sent up to watch a judicial 
sentence of the House of Lords, may do harm, 
and that our interests will be safer by our not stir- 
ring in this business. At least, we ought not to 
move in it without the advice of those who are bet* 
ter qualified than any of us to judge what is pru- 
dent and proper in such matters. 

" As these are my sentiments, you will not expect 
my taking a journey next week, which, at any rate, 
would be attended with great inconvenience ; and 
I cannot well urge any of my brethren to go to 
Edinburgh, when I think it better for all of us to 
stay at home." 

The clear and powerful reasoning which Dr Hill 
so forcibly states in this letter, might have remov- 
ed from his own mind all doubts about the subject 
to which it relates; but, in conformity with an ob- 

N 
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servation made to Dr Grieve, and with the cau- 
tious diffidence, by which, when immediate re- 
solution was not requisite, he was often guided, 
having considered that the propriety of the Church 
appearing in a private question was a point which 
men acquainted with legal procedure were better 
qualified to decide than he was, he availed himself 
of the confidential footing on which he then stood 
with the late Lord Melville, and transmitted to 
him copies of Dr Grieve's letter and his own an- 
swer, adding, that if his Lordship conceived that 
his notions concerning the impropriety of the in- 
terference were unfounded, he should acquiesce in 
that judgment* Lord Melville was quite con- 
vinced by Dr Hill's statement, and wrote to Dr 
Grieve, that he concurred in every sentiment that 
Dr Hill had expressed in the letter to him. 

Upon receiving Dr Hill's answer, Dr Grieve 
communicated it to his friends, who judged it re- 
quisite to reply to it, and in this reply not only to 
state their sentiments as to the part which Dr Hill 
had acted, with regard to the Commission, but to 
advert to other parts of his conduct as a Church- 
man, and to lay down what may be considered as 
their scheme of ecclesiastical administration. The 
paper was prepared by Dr Grieve, but before being 
sent off, it was read and approved by the gentlemen 
who had suggested it. It is in every respect so 
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important a document, that, although it is of great 
length, I judge it necessary to transcribe the whole 
of it from Dr Grieve's own handwriting, lest, 
should only a summary of it, or extracts from it be 
given, its import might, however unintentionally, 
be misrepresented, and that there might be no room 
for suspecting, that what was kept back would have 
explained or modified the passages that had been 
selected. I am quite aware that it touches upon 
points of considerable delicacy, but to the faithful 
biographer of Dr Hill no alternative was left. (11th 
January 1808.) " Various circumstances con- 
nected with your letter to me of the 18th of No- 
vember last, render it necessary for me to enter 
upon a detail of particulars, which cannot be dis- 
cussed without some danger of encroaching upon 
your patience. As in endeavouring to execute this 
purpose, it will be requisite to mention some things, 
which, though dictated by the purest motives, may 
possibly be somewhat unpleasant to you, I feel a 
degree of diffidence and anxiety beyond what I 
can express. Being perfectly convinced, however, 
that the whole of your conduct respecting the busi- 
ness of the Church proceeds from the best inten- 
tions, and that it must be much more agreeable to 
you, that your clerical friends here should, in a 
fair and manly way, communicate to you their sen- 
timents of some late transactions, than chat they 
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should foster in secret those feelings of dissatisfac- 
tion which these transactions have occasioned, I 
flatter myself that you will peruse this letter with 
candour, and that, after you have with coolness and 
deliberation reviewed the unlucky occurrences which 
I am about to state, every ground of misunderstand- 
ing will be removed betwixt you and a set of men, 
who entertain a very sincere respect for your ta- 
lents and virtues, and are exceedingly desirous to 
remain connected with you in terms of the most 
friendly confidence. Having nothing in view, on 
this occasion, but what is fair and honourable, and 
calculated to promote the good of the Church, we 
trust that you are animated by the same spirit, and 
that we cannot fail to succeed in re-establishing 
that harmony which is the object of our wishes. 

" Upon the receipt of your letter, I communicated 
it as soon as possible to Dr Finlayson, and others 
of our friends, who were more immediately con- 
cerned in what was going on. All of us felt much 
surprise and regret, upon finding that you con- 
demned, in such strong terms, a measure, which, 
after the most mature deliberation, and with the 
concurrence of several most respectable elders, we 
had unanimously adopted, and that you refused to 
give us any countenance in the execution of it 

" While we were in this unpleasant state of mind, 
I had the honour to receive a letter from Lord 
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Melville, on the 17th of November, expressed in 
the following words : ' I have this morning 
(Nov. 16th) received a letter from Dr Hill, in- 
closing for my perusal a letter he has received from 
you, together with a copy of his answer to you, and 
I lose no time in writing you, to say that I con- 
cur in opinion with every sentiment contained in 
Dr Hill's answer to you.' In a moment of calm 
reflection, you must be sensible, that this letter 
could not fail to aggravate those feelings that had 
been excited in our minds, by that which I had re* 
ceived from yourself. Though we are far from 
imputing to any improper views your communica- 
tion to Lord Melville, yet you must admit, that we 
could not easily avoid considering it as involving an 
assumption, that your opinion of the business then 
in agitation deserved more credit, than the unani- 
mous opinion of all the persons to whom I have al- 
ready alluded ; that it amounted to a virtual accusa- 
tion of your clerical friends in this city to Lord 
Melville, as men liable to much rashness and in- 
discretion, and not well qualified to give sound ad- 
vice in the affairs of the Church ; and that it had 
the appearance of a call upon him to interpose such 
an intimation of his wishes, as might have a ten- 
dency to embarrass them in the discharge of what 
they deemed to be their duty. Besides, it was 
not unnatural to suppose, that it might possibly ex- 
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pose them to some hazard of being placed upon a 
disagreeable footing with that distinguished person, 
to whom all of them are firmly attached by senti- 
ments of the most profound respect and esteem. 

" With the concurrence of Dr Finlayson and 
others of our friends, I wrote an answer to Lord 
Melville, explaining the motives of our conduct 
respecting the Commission, which was submitted to 
their perusal, and obtained their approbation before 
it was sent to the Post-office. It does not seem 
to be requisite that I should trouble you with a de- 
tail of the other parts of its contents, but I con- 
sider it as my duty to transcribe verbatim from the 
scroll of it which lies before me, what I stated to 
his Lordship respecting your letters to him, and to 
myself: * In my letter to Dr Hill, which your 
Lordship has perused, having no apprehension that 
he was likely to blame the proceedings of his bre- 
thren in Edinburgh, I contented myself with giv- 
ing him a very general view of the business. On 
the 14th I received his answer, which I communi- 
cated, as soon as possible, to those who were more 
immediately concerned in what was going on. Its 
contents filled all of us with no small degree of 
astonishment and dissatisfaction. I flatter myself 
that your Lordship will not charge me with pre- 
sumption, while I explicitly avow that, in my hum- 
ble opinion, Dr Hill would by no means have de- 
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graded himself, if, as an individual in a retired si- 
tuation, he had paused a little, before he an- 
nounced, in such decisive and strong terms, his dis- 
approbation of the views which had on tfyis occa- 
sion been adopted by his clerical connections in 
Edinburgh.' In a subsequent passage of the letter 
I employed the following sentence : ' While our 
business was in this stage of its progress, I received 
your Lordship's letter, which had certainly no 
tendency to allay our feelings respecting the con- 
duct of Dr Hill on this occasion/ 

" In a very few days after Lord Melville received 
my letter, he most obligingly condescended to fa- 
vour me with an answer, in which he stated, that, 
though he adhered to the general principle respect- 
ing the inexpediency of the interference of the 
Church in a private cause, it was highly proper 
that, in the given circumstances, the Commission 
should be consulted. Towards the conclusion of 
his letter, his Lordship sums up his opinion of the 
business in the following words : c Having said 
this much, I am at the same time perfectly ready 
to admit, that the previous interference of the in- 
ferior Church Judicatures was a sufficient apology, 
and, indeed, rendered it prudent, that the superior 
Court at Edinburgh, acting under the discreet su- 
perintendence of their lay and ecclesiastical lead- 
ers, should take the business into their own hands j 
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but you do not recollect, that, till the receipt of 
your letter, I was totally ignorant of these circum- 
stances* and therefore directed my opinion to the 
general view of the Commission of the General As- 
sembly, stepping forward by a premature and, I 
am satisfied, an unnecessary interference/ 

" It gives me very great pain, that, in pursuance 
of what your friends here had in view, several 
months before the meeting of the November Com- 
mission, I feel myself obliged to call your atten- 
tion to some additional particulars, which are im- 
mediately connected with the general purpose of 
this letter. We have observed with much regret, 
that, for some time past, the members of the Mo- 
derate party in the Church have not been so firm- 
ly united as they were in former periods, and that, 
of course, the difficulty of inducing them to act 
with cordiality and vigour has increased to an 
alarming degree. These evils probably arise from 
a variety of causes. But we cannot help observing, 
that, in our opinion, they are owing, in part at 
least, to an unfortunate relaxation of that confi- 
dence which, we presume to think, ought to sub- 
sist betwixt you and your clerical connections in 
this city. To this relaxation of confidence, what* 
ever has been the occasion of it, we take the liber- 
ty to ascribe some instances of what we deem in- 
advertency in your conduct, concerning ecclesias- 
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tical affiurs, which, we are sorry to say, have given 
considerable offence to the friends of moderation. 
I Btere allude more especially to some parts of your 
conduct connected with the business of the last Ge- 
neral Assembly. It is unnecessary to specify the 
particulars we have in view, as the short hint 
which I have given must enable you to recollect 
them* Be assured, that, in suggesting these cir- 
cumstances, we are actuated not only by a regard 
to the credit and influence of the Moderate party, 
but also by a friendly regard to you as an indivi- 
dual. 

" You will probably now, in some degree, antici- 
pate the conclusion which I am about to draw from 
this long detail. The nature of our ecclesiastical 
constitution, and local circumstances, which cannot 
escape your attention, have, at all times, constrain- 
ed our predecessors to consider Edinburgh as the 
unavoidable centre of correspondence relating to 
the interests of our party ; and the members of the 
party residing there, as the persons by whom its 
business must be chiefly arranged and conducted. 
But this general view is by no means exclusive of 
that wholesome advice and useful aid, which the 
friends of the party here may derive from their 
brethren in the other corners of the Church. On 
the contrary, this combination of talents must al- 
ways be desirable in itself, and conducive to the 
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most valuable purposes. In the present case, this 
is the important object which we are most earnest- 
ly solicitous to obtain. We have laid before you 
the preceding state of our sentiments, not with a 
view to increase, but with a most ardent wish com- 
pletely to remove any misunderstanding that has 
taken place between you and your friends in this 
city, and to establish, upon the most solid and per- 
manent foundation, that affectionate confidence 
and harmony betwixt us, which seem to be essen- 
tially necessary to our own credit, to the prosperity 
of the moderate interest, and to the welfare of the 
whole Church of Scotland. We are most heartily 
disposed, from this time, to bury in oblivion for 
ever what is past, and have no other view nor de- 
sire on this occasion, but that, in future, you and 
we should, with unbounded confidence and cordi- 
ality, unite in employing our best exertions to pro- 
mote the prosperity of the Moderate Party, and of 
the Church. We are conscious of the purity of our 
own intentions and wishes, and have so much re- 
liance upon the soundness of your judgment, and 
the excellence of your dispositions, that we enter- 
tain no doubt of having the pleasure to receive 
from you such an answer to this letter as will 
most completely enable us to obtain the valuable 
end which we have in view. 

" Allow me to conclude with a few words in my 
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own name* With great reluctance I undertook to 
write this letter, at the earnest desire of our friends ; 
and you may be assured, that my compliance with 
their request has proved one of the most painful 
labours in which I was ever engaged. It has been 
my sincere endeavour to express myself with the 
utmost respect for you, and to make no remarks 
upon what has happened, but such as the ultimate 
object seemed to render 'absolutely necessary. If 
I have in any instance been unwarily misled, I beg 
that you will have the goodness to forgive me* It 
is necessary to add, that the whole has been laid 
before our friends, and obtained their approba- 
tion." 

I cannot refrain from expressing the satisfaction 
with which I insert Dr Hill's answer to this letter, 
because it appears to me most honourable to him- 
self; because I am persuaded that it must raise his 
memory in the public estimation j and because it 
strikingly confirms that view of him, as an ecclesi- 
astical leader, which I have exhibited. It is in his 
own handwriting, and entitled by him Copy of An- 
swer. It is dated on the 12th of January, the day 
after he had received Dr Grieve's communication ; 
and thus contains the immediate feelings and 
sentiments which that communication had pro- 
duced. 

" I have read and considered your letter of the 
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11th instant^ with the respectful attention justly 
due to every communication from you. I am sen- 
sible of the kindness of expression towards me, 
with which you have executed your commission ; 
and 1 am thankful to my friends that they hare 
explained the causes of their dissatisfaction, instead 
of allowing them to rankle in their breasts, or mere- 
ly expressing them to others. 

" When I received your letter of November 1 1th, 
stating the purpose of calling a Commission, in or- 
der to appoint a Committee, I considered that the 
last General Assembly had appointed a standing 
Committee, to attend to the progress of any bill 
brought into Parliament, respecting the provision 
for Ministers ; and as it could not be meant that 
the two Committees were to interfere with one an- 
other, I saw that the exclusive purpose of the Com- 
mission Committee was to watch the decision of the 
Strathaven Case. Now, the appointment of a Com- 
mittee for such a purpose, or, as Lord Melville ex- 
presses it, the interference of the Church in a pri- 
vate cause, appeared to me so novel and so offen- 
sive a proceeding, that I was very anxious to pre- 
vent it. In my anxiety, I did express myself 
strongly, in a manner which, it seems, has given 
offence to my friends : That I am sorry for* Re- 
volving the subject next day in my mind, I thought 
of trying whether 1 was right, and with that view 
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I sent to Lord Melville your letter, and a copy of 
my answer, saying in a few lines in the cover, that, 
if his Lordship was of your opinion, my mind 
would he at ease ; if not, he would possibly think 
of some method of preventing what to me seemed 
dangerous. I received, by return of post, a few 
lines, dated November 16th, containing the very 
words which you send me, and no more. I have 
had letters from his Lordship since, upon other 
business, in which he never reverts to the subject, 
so that all the information which you give about 
your future correspondence with him is new to me. 
When he wrote you on November 16th, he was in 
possession of all the grounds of his opinion that I 
had. You satisfied him afterwards, that it was 
proper for the Commission to take the business in- 
to their own hands ; but he seems still to have re- 
tained his opinion, that the measure proposed was 
unnecessary and inexpedient. 

" Whether that measure was adopted by the Com- 
mission 1 know not, for I have never received any 
distinct account of what was done. I disapproved 
of that measure in the same manner as of several 
that had been proposed in relation to the changes 
on the Court of Teinds. I suspect from your let- 
ter that I had also given offence to my friends, by 
the manner in which I spoke of some of these mea- 
sures. That, too, I am sorry for, but still my opi- 
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nion is the same. The nature of the church, (a 
society that stands by opinion, without power or 
political influence of any kind,) my own natural 
disposition, and the lessons which my experience of 
business has imprinted on my mind, all concur in 
recommending to me the gentlest method of con- 
ducting such matters as the best, and in leading 
me to think that gentleness, not hardness of mea- 
sures, is congenial to the spirit of moderation. 
That jealousy and hostility which the counties are 
now discovering do not change my opinion, be- 
cause I think that they are to be gently counter- 
acted, by furnishing information where we believe 
it will be well received, and drawing the attention 
of leading men to our situation. 

" After all, if I differ from my friends in these 
points, it is not difference of principle, it is merely 
forming different views of the most expedient mode 
of promoting our secular interests. Notwithstand- 
ing this difference, therefore, I feel myself perfect- 
ly at ease in giving a short distinct answer to the 
concluding part of your letter. I am fully aware 
that Edinburgh must be the centre of correspond- 
ence on ecclesiastical business. I know well that 
the prosperity of the moderate interest depends 
upon the abilities, the attention, and sound views 
of the clergy who reside in Edinburgh, and al- 
though I must reserve to myself liberty of judg- 

12 
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ment, I feel that that liberty ought to be exer- 
cised with temperance, and, if possible, without op- 
posing them. Upon this principle I have act- 
ed. It is well known, that, in Mr Leslie's case, I 
yielded my own opinion as to the proper mode of 
terminating the business to the opinion of others. 
I do not wish, in any case, to set up an interest in 
opposition to that of my friends ; there is no object 
that I could gain by doing so, for I should deserve 
to sink in the public estimation, if, after being in 
thirty- five Assemblies as a supporter of the mode- 
rate interest, I did not persevere in that line till 
the end of my public life. I speak of the end of my 
public life, not from affectation of age, but because 
I consider the serious illness with which I was at- 
tacked after the last Assembly, as a warning that I 
ought to spare myself more than 1 have done. It 
would be inconsistent with my former conduct 
abruptly to discontinue attending the Assembly ; 
but I do mean gradually to disengage myself, and 
leave to younger men, who can endure the fatigue, 
without personal inconvenience, that active part, 
which, for many years, I have taken in carrying 
on the business of the Assembly. 

" These being my sentiments, I shall probably be 
a member of next Assembly. I shall cany over 
the same respect and good will to you, and my 
other friends in Edinburgh, which I have always 
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entertained for them, and ^ the most earnest wish, 
which my endeavours shall not be wanting to carry 
into effect, that we may all concur with cordiality 
and confidence in every ecclesiastical measure." 

In what manner, and with what feelings, this 
manly, yet kind answer was received, there is no 
trace in the papers which Dr Hill left. He fully 
redeemed the pledge which he gave in it ; he con- 
tinued to do his duty in the Assembly, whilst health 
remained to him ; he cast, in as far as it was possible, 
out of his recollection what had happened j he en- 
tertained, and he avowed, for many of the friends 
of his party in Edinburgh, respect and affection ; 
he readily adopted their views, when he believed 
that this could be advantageously done ; and he 
displayed, in their support, the same profound re- 
search, and the same captivating eloquence, which 
placed him decidedly at the head of all with whom, 
as to ecclesiastical concerns, he associated. On 
their part, also, there is ground to think, that there 
was a return to the confidence which they had ori- 
ginally placed in him. It is certain that be was 
never heard to use an expression, indicating aliena- 
tion from his friends in Edinburgh ; that he was 
consulted by them, after he withdrew from the As- 
sembly ; and that the most sincere regret was ex- 
pressed by them, when it became apparent that 

they would never again see him in that House, 

11 
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which, for so many years, he had enlightened and 
adorned. 

To the general system, marked ont in Dr 
Grieve's letter, that the affaire of the church should 
be chiefly managed, and the correspondence, with 
respect to these aflairs, be conducted by the clergy 
in Edinburgh, no objection can be made. Dr 
Hill, in his reply, stated what must be the senti- 
ment of every reflecting man upon the subject. It 
may just be observed, that the far greater part of 
the business which comes before the Assembly is of 
such a nature, that every one who turns his attention 
to it may form his own opinion as to the mode in 
which it should be settled, and that, guided by 
those general principles which he has imbibed, he 
should not, from deference to any description of 
men, depart from what in his conscience he believes 
to be right. Whilst this is the prevailing impres- 
sion, the independence of the Assembly will be 
preserved, the clergy of Edinburgh will continue 
to enjoy the influence, which, from their local si- 
tuation, should, for the preservation of unity and 
order, belong to them, whilst the public will be sa- 
tisfied, that if any attempt should be made to im- 
pose upon the Supreme Ecclesiastical Judicatory 
measures hurtful to the best interests of the church, 
these measures, from whatever quarter they come, 
will be steadily and successfully resisted. There is 
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now, in fact, so little about which the members of 
Assembly have systematically to differ, that there 
is not the same necessity which there once was for 
keeping alive party-spirit ; and in some late deci- 
sions, there was displayed by men of both sides, an 
ardent zeal for the purity of the church, and a cor- 
dial determination to uphold it, which may be re- 
ceived as a pledge, that however they may yet differ 
as to smaller matters, they are at one in the resolu- 
tion to preserve, in all its efficacy, that admirable 
form of ecclesiastical polity, to which Scotland 
owes the high intellectual and religious place which 
it holds amongst the nations of the world. 
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SECTION FOURTH, 



Dr Hiir$ Translation to the Divinity College — 
His exertions in it — Election of a Chancellor 
upon the Death of Lord Melville — His Publi- 
cations — Critical Account of them. 

After Dr Hill had held the office of Professor 
of Greek for nearly sixteen years, the Divinity 
Chair in the other College became vacant by the 
death of Dr Spens, whom he was appointed to 
succeed. At a much earlier period of his life it 
had been in contemplation to place him in this 
highly respectable office. Lord Kinnoul, about 
the period at which he was admitted as one of the 
ministers of St Andrews, had suggested this plan, 
as, in his Lordship's estimation, more suitable to 
Dr Hill's other avocations, and from the firm 
conviction that he would most conscientiously and 
successfully perform the duties which would thus 
be imposed upon him. Principal Robertson had 
been consulted upon the subject, and the matter 
had been seriously weighed. On one hand, Dr 
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Hill's youth was urged against his translation to 
a Chair which had generally been conferred on el- 
derly men ; and on the other it was stated, both 
that the studies to which he would thus be guided 
would be much more in harmony with his ministe- 
rial occupations, and that he would be able, with 
the full power of his vigorous mind, to prosecute 
these studies. He expressed his own sentiments, 
after mature deliberation, to Lord Kinnoul : — " I 
have taken the liberty to write confidentially upon 
the subject of your letter to Principal Robertson. 
I have not received his answer, and therefore I 
cannot say that I have come to a fixed resolution ; 
but I beg leave to state my views fully to your 
Lordship, and if they coincide with your's, I shall 
instantly determine. It is certainly my wish to 
go to the other College. I am sensible that I am 
better qualified for such a station than for any 
other ; it is more agreeable to my inclination, and 
it accords better with the duties of that office 
which your Lordship has conferred on me. But 
though fond of theological studies, and resolved to 
devote myself to them, I have not, in the course 
of my short and busy life, had leisure to prosecute 
them very far. I have formed the conception of a 
plan for teaching divinity, but I am conscious that 
I am not, at present, able to execute it in such 
a manner as would give myself satisfaction ; and I 
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am convinced, that, whatever exertions I might make 
not to disgrace your Lordship's nomination, it will 
be more for the credit of the College, and the in- 
terest of the students, that a venerable and well-in- 
formed clergyman, who, although advanced in life, 
is in perfect vigour, and full possession of his fa- 
culties, should be called to impart the fruits of his 
experience and investigation, while I am training 
to succeed him." Dr Robertson took the same 
view of the subject, and also pointed out some 
prudential considerations in support of it, that 
must have had great weight- Lord Kinnoul was 
quite satisfied ; and after different letters had pass^ 
ed, he finally wrote, (8th November 1779 :) u In 
my opinion yon act a wise as well as honourable 
part in declining the Divinity Chair, till you shall 
have carried your studies farther in that profession, 
as well as for the prudential considerations sug- 
gested by Principal Robertson." 

Ur Spens was, in consequence, upon the death 
of Professor Shaw, nominated to the Professorship, 
but the intention of finally transferring Dr Hill to 
it was never abandoned. Accordingly, when the 
health of Dr Spens began to decline, Lord Kin- 
noul again fixed his thoughts upon the subject, and 
he wrote to Dr Hill, (31st October lJHti :) » Mr 
Duudas passed a day with me on his way to Edin- 
burgh, I mentioned to him that I had prevailed 
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with you to accept the Divinity Chair, and that, 
in case of a vacancy, I proposed to recommend 
you. Of this intention he much approved." 

In thus complying with the wishes of Lord 
Kinnoul, and yielding to his own predilections, Dr 
Hill made up his mind to a great sacrifice of pe- 
cuniary emolument. The Professorship of Greek, 
from the number of students that attend the class, 
is one of the best livings connected with the Uni- 
versity, — the Professorship of Divinity, it is to be 
regretted, is one of the worst. At no time was 
the salary such as it ought to have been ; it is not 
increased by fees from students, it never having 
been the practice for theological professors to ex- 
act a fee ; and it had been even then, as it has been 
much more since, reduced by the augmentations of 
stipend to the different clergy, who, in consequence 
of a decision of the House of Lords, were found to 
have a claim upon those teinds, which, without an 
idea of the possibility of their being thus diverted 
from their destination, had been set apart for the 
salaries of the Professors in St Mary's College. 
Having, however, pledged himself to Lord Kin- 
noul, and, probably, being desirous to have that 
greater command of his time which would thus be 
given to him, he, notwithstanding his increased fa- 
mily, and, from the circumstances of his early life, 
his circumscribed finances, adhered to what had 
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been long contemplated, and Dr Spens having 
died, he was, on the 2d of January 1788, admitted 
as his successor. 

There was now opened to him a new sphere of 
exertion, and he felt himself powerfully called to 
enter. upon it with all the diligence and attention 
which he could bestow. Previous to his admission 
little had been done to facilitate, in the College 
into which he was received, the interesting study 
of theology. It had been the almost invariable 
custom to look on the Chairs in that College as 
retreats for men who had nearly exhausted their 
energy in the ministerial office, who had passed 
that period of life during which new plans of in* 
tellectual effort are formed, and who, in fact, had 
not the physical strength requisite for steady and 
long protracted application. The result was, that 
the Professors rested satisfied with dwelling upon 
some of the common-place topics of theology, with 
making desultory remarks upon the established 
systems of divinity, or even with reading to the 
students, as lectures, discourses which they had 
composed for the instruction of the congregations 
to which they had officiated. When this was not 
the case, it was not unusual for them to enlarge 
upon those subjects of natural religion, to which the 
attention of every man destined for the ministry is 
naturally directed in early life, and upon which, 
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with little study, an intelligent man can, with much 
ease, compose some general dissertations. There was 
thus no attempt to place a very important science on 
the footing on which it should stand, tracing it to 
those great principles on which it rests, disentang- 
ling it from the numberless scholastic and useless 
inquiries which had been associated with it, point- 
ing out the mental process that had been gone 
through in the different investigations connected 
with it, and presenting, in a luminous point of 
view, the various opinions upon theological topes 
which different classes of Christians embraced, as 
dictated by the Word of God, and those reasons 
or prejudices by which their understanding and 
their conviction had been influenced or produced. 
It was neither suitable to the age of Dr Hill, to 
his talents, nor to the bent of his powerful mind, 
indolently to discharge his duty ; he at once deter* 
mined to execute the plan to which several years 
before he had alluded, and he brought to the ardu* 
ous task the most desirable qualifications. Capable 
of devoting himself to laborious study, he did not 
shrink from the formidable toil which he had to en- 
counter j he was resolved to present to his students 
the most momentous tenets which, from the intro- 
duction of Christianity, had agitated and divided 
the Church; and he went to the source; deriving 
from the perusal of innumerable works, many of 
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them, both from their subject and their style, most 
repulsive to a man who had so long been fascinated 
with the charms of Grecian literature, that state* 
ment of sentiment which in no other way could 
have been faithfully given, and in which he could 
not else have with confidence reposed. His inti- 
mate acquaintance with the Greek language giving 
him full command of the precious records of the 
New Testament, and opening to him, without 
effort, the writings of the earliest Fathers of the 
Church, proved to him of unspeakable advantage, 
and he had thus the satisfaction of thinking, that 
his preliminary studies would materially assist him 
in the composition of a work, upon which, as a 
Professor, a man of literature, and a Christian 
Divine, his reputation was to rest. He was ani- 
mated to the task before him, by his being aware 
of the hopes that were entertained from his acknow- 
ledged abilities, and by the encouragement of many 
whose opinion he highly valued. Sir Henry Mon- 
creiff in this manner concluded a letter, (Dec. 1787,) 
in which, with reference to another matter, he had 
assured him, that he could never be indifferent to 
any thing that contributed to his happiness. " A 
report of Dr Spens's death was mentioned here two 
days ago. As I have heard no more of it, I pre- 
sume it is not true. Though I should very sincere- 
ly regret the Doctor, as a worthy and respectable 
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man, it would certainly give me great pleasure to 
see you placed in a situation of so much importance! 
and which I know you would fill with so much ho- 
nour and reputation." After he had been admitted 
to the Divinity Chair, Sir Henry thus stimulated 
him to the labour which awaited him. " The pre- 
sent taste is not in favour of theological studies. 
But to render them reputable by a better mode of 
teaching than has been generally practised, by 
sound good sense, and elegant arrangement, is an 
object worthy of any man's talents, and which I 
flatter myself will secure you a degree of usefulness 
and reputation, which few of our order can have an 
opportunity of acquiring, though they were capable 
of it." 

Although his appointment took place after the 
commencement of the Divinity Session, and when, 
in addition to the calls upon his time as a minister, 
he was engaged with the duties of the Greek class, 
he instantly began his inquiries* Even in the 
course of that session he delivered a lecture once a 
fortnight, and by the opening of the following ses- 
sion, he was prepared for the full business of his 
new situation. He was for several years occupied 
in preparing his lectures, and he at length com- 
pleted his plan, the most extensive, the most judi- 
cious, and the most instructing that had been sub- 
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raitted to students, at least for a very long period, 
from the chair which he filled. 

Of this course it is proper to give a general 
analysis, that some idea may be formed of its ex- 
cellence, and of the judgment and application re- 
quisite for devising and executing it. More, for- 
tunately, is not requisite, because it has been deter- 
mined to give the whole lectures to the public, as 
they had been written out and prepared for the 
press by their lamented author. 

In an introductory discourse to the students, he 
dwelt upon the honourable and useful employment 
to which their views were directed, and pointed 
out, in the most impressive manner, the effect which 
should be produced upon their preparation for their 
more immediate duties, and upon the purity of 
their conduct. His first inquiry naturally was, 
whether Christianity, the basis of Gospel theology, 
was a Divine revelation. Taking for granted the 
fundamental principles of every religious system, as 
having been previously inculcated upon those who 
heard him, that God is, and that he is the rewarder 
of them that seek him, he entered upon the inves- 
tigation, whether this Almighty Being had reveal- 
ed his will by Christ Jesus, and after alluding to the 
support which the whole train of history for the last 
eighteen hundred years gives to Christianity, he en- 
tered upon this most interesting subject, whether the 
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books said to contain the revelation were authentic 
and genuine. Having established that they were 
so, he showed that the claim advanced in these 
books was not contradicted by the mode in which 
it was preferred, or by what the books contained, 
whilst it was confirmed by all those circumstances 
constituting what is called the internal evidence 
for the truth of Christianity. These circumstances 
were most forcibly stated, it being proved that they 
were not matter of taste or of feeling, about which 
there might, in the soundest minds, be diversity of 
opinion, but that they constituted proof, which 
every person of fair understanding would appre- 
hend and appretiate. He then proceeded to the 
external evidence ; remarking that the Gospel chim- 
ed to be received as a Divine revelation, upon the 
footing of miracles, and discussing, under this head, 
all the questions with regard to these which have 
been agitated. He employed the eleventh chapter 
of the Gospel of St John, to illustrate both the in- 
ternal and external evidence, exhibiting it as a 
moral painting, delightfully displaying the charac- 
ters of the persons brought into view. He then 
fully investigated the evidence arising from pro- 
phecy, exemplifying the fulfilment of clear pre- 
dictions by our Lord in his own resurrection, the 
proofs of which he here collected, in the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, and in the rapid and extensive 
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propagation of Christianity. He concluded this 
branch of the subject, to which it was impossible to 
attend, without admiring the skilful manner in 
which the whole evidence was brought together 
and enforced, by answering such general objections, 
as, leaving the positive proof untouched, are found* 
ed upon our imperfect estimate of the Divine ad- 
ministration. 

But supposing the Scriptures to be authentic 
and genuine records of a Divine revelation, he ob- 
served, that it was farther to be inquired whether 
they were inspired writings, thus bringing forward 
the various sentiments as to inspiration, which have 
been held by different denominations of Christians. 
He then, after illustrating the importance of the 
revelation, and referring to the difficulties connect- 
ed with it, and to the mode in which we should 
proceed for the solution of them, entered upon the 
great subject of what is commonly termed theology, 
comprehending the opinions which have been en- 
tertained as to the doctrines inculcated by our. Sa- 
viour and his apostles. He thus explained his 
plan, and the explanation cannot be so well given 
as in his own words : — " In reviewing the contro- 
* versies, it is proposed neither to follow the method 
of the ordinary compends of theology, nor to adopt 
the more scientific mode of arranging by itself 
every system of opinions, but to select the great 
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subjects which have agitated and divided the Chris- 
tian world, to present the train of opinions that 
have been held upon every one of those subjects, 
and to state the grounds upon which they rest. 
The Gospel being considered as a remedy for the 
present state of moral evil, provided by the Father, 
brought into the world by the Son, and applied by 
the Spirit, all doctrinal controversies respect either 
the Son and the Spirit, and the manner m which 
they are united with the Father, or the nature, the 
extent, and the application of the remedy. The 
first great division, respecting the persons, compre- 
hends the Arian, a part of the Socinian, and all 
the Trinitarian Controversy ; the second great di- 
vision, respecting the remedy, comprehends the Ar- 
minian Controversy, the Pelagian, a part of the 
Socinian, and many of the doctrines of Popery." 
He added to this what he called an Index of par- 
ticular Questions arising out of opinions concern- 
ing the Gospel remedy, and an Index of many of 
the Technical Terms of Theology, under which 
head he discussed a number of topics more imme- 
diately connected with systematic divinity. In 
his original plan he included a history of the differ- 
ent opinions in relation to church government, an 
account of the constitution of the Church of Scot- 
land, and a full illustration of the duties of the 
pastoral office. 
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By this simple and most philosophical arrange- 
ment, he introduced order into a subject which 
had been involved in perplexity, he thoroughly ex- 
amined all the topics with which it becomes a sound 
and well-informed divine to be acquainted, and he 
communicated a mass of knowledge, the benefit of 
which every one, who had fixed it in his mind, ex- 
perienced, after he had been called to the pursuits 
of active life. He stated most clearly and most 
impartially the grounds upon which the different 
opinions that had prevailed were rested by their 
adherents, exhibited their arguments in all their 
strength, and upon no occasion disguised difficul- 
ties connected with his own sentiments, or under- 
rated the skill or success with which opposite tenets 
had been defended. He carefully abstained from 
biassing the minds of his students ; he never as- 
sumed the tone or language of dogmatism ; but his 
great object was to call forth their own powers, to 
accustom them to reflect and to judge, and to fur- 
nish with fidelity the materials by which they 
might be enabled to do so. Although he did not 
affect to conceal that he had made up his mind 
upon the questions which he discussed, or assume 
the appearance of indifference, the adherent of 
every system might, with perfect assurance, have 
left in his hands that system, and could not, in 

fact, from any other quarter, have derived either a 

i 
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juster conception of it, or more accurate notions of 
the mode in which it should be supported. 

In illustrating and confirming many of the points 
that came under his review, he evinced a depth of 
philosophical discussion, and a perspicuity in stat- 
ing the most abstract and abstruse propositions, 
which exhibited most favourably the vigour and 
the soundness of his understanding, the delicacy 
with which he had marked those shades of senti- 
ment that have arisen in the often fanciful and ar- 
rogant disputes which withdraw men's minds from 
the great truths of religion, the diligence with 
which he had prepared himself for the office which 
he held, and his fitness for adorning that office ; 
whilst the eloquence with which, even in so un- 
inviting a subject, he refreshed and elevated his 
pupils, led them to admire those powers which 
had happily been consecrated to the sacred cause 
of religion. 

His Own views of doctrinal subjects were in con- 
formity with the standards of the Church of Scot- 
land ; he was, in the best sense of the word, a Cal- 
vinist ; he had carefully investigated, and he tho- 
roughly understood, the reasonings of that»great 
reformer, who, in the comprehensiveness of his 
judgment, in his accurate acquaintance with hu- 
man nature, and in the energy with which he 
taught what he believed to be truth, excelled aH 
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the eminent men who adorned the wonderful age 
in which he lived ; but whose hard fate it has been 
to be considered, by many who have formed their 
notions of him, not from perusing his own invaluable 
writings, but upon erroneous representations of 
what he taught, or partial quotations from his works, 
as the author of a theological system, abhorrent from 
every suggestion of reason, and alike inconsistent 
with the perfections of the Almighty, and with all 
sense of moral obligation in his reasonable offspring. 
Dr Hill, with vast ability and success, exposed this 
erroneous estimate of Calvinism, unfolded the prin- 
ciples in our nature with which it is associated, 
and showed its intimate connection with those fun- 
damental philosophical truths, a departure from 
which would at once involve us in contradiction or 
in scepticism. His work, when given to the pub- 
lic, will be found to contain the best delineation 
and the best defence of Calvinistic theology which 
has, for a long time, been published, and will 
at once, to all who carefully study it, evince the 
shallowness of many of those objections by which 
Calvinism has been so often and so pertinaciously 
assailed. He was much interested in disseminat- 
ing his sentiments as to the nature of Calvinism. 
Struck with the flippant and superficial accounts of 
it, which, by many English divines, have been so 
often imposed upon the world, he took occasion to 

p 
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address, to the editors of the British Critic, some 
remarks upon one of the articles in that work, in 
which these accounts had been enforced, and he 
stated the matter so clearly and forcibly as to 
make, at least, some impression upon the mind of 
th« persons to whom he wrote, and to awaken 
some suspicion that their coadjutors had rashly at- 
tributed to Calvinism what did not belong to it. * 

When the Bishop of Lincoln published the book, 
which he was pleased, not quite in harmony with 
the humility that might have been expected in so 
estimable a Prelate, to entitle a Refutation of Cal- 
vinism, a book which, although far from being des- 
titute of merit, will assuredly not be thought to 
have accomplished its object, by any one who has 
thoroughly studied the system against which it is 
directed, or who is acquainted with Dr Hill's 
just and masterly delineation of that system, he ex- 
amined the Bishop's work with much attention j 
he was in the practice of making in his class-room 
some observations upon it, and he has given his 
opinion of it in a letter which he addressed to his 
son, the reverend Alexander Hill, who had corre- 
sponded with him in relation to it* "I agree per- 



* I have inserted the letter in the Appendix, with the re- 
mark upon it made in the first number of the work pub- 
lished after it was received* 
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fectly with you in your opinion of Bishop Tom- 
line's book. Jt contains no general argument or 
enlarged views. The criticisms of Scripture are 
quite common-place with all Arminian writers; 
and the quotations from the Fathers are not appo- 
site, a great part of them not bearing upon the 
point for which they are introduced. Till Au- 
gustine's days, there was no speculation on the con- 
troverted points, the earliest Fathers merely re- 
peating Scripture, without delivering any system. 
The dark ages soon followed. Fuller's Comparison 
of Calvinistic and Socinian Principles as to their 
moral tendency, is a profound answer to a great 
part of the Bishop's declamation. Burnet writes 
very loosely and confusedly on the 17th Article. 
I know no system so good as Staffed Theologies 
Folemica, 5 vols. We have no good manual of 
Calvinism. J have often thought of publishing a 
delineation of it ; but there are two reasons against 
it, — it would annihilate a great part of my Lectures, 
and it would require me to read over very accu- 
rately the principal writers on both sides, that I 
might not only be sure of being correct, but also 
fuller on some points than in my Lectures. That 
is a formidable labour, from which, with my en- 
gagements, and at my time of life, I shrink." There 
is reason to think, that he early contemplated the 
publication of his Lectures, which will amply sup* 
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ply the want of the work that he projected ; ex- 
hibiting the fruit of his theological inquiries, when 
he was in the vigour of his faculties, and when he 
not only submitted to the requisite labour, but de-? 
rived from it much gratification. 

In order that the students might receive the 
greatest possible benefit from what they heard, 
and knowing, as he did, that there would be much 
danger of their forgetting, or not distinctly arrang- 
ing in their minds, the variety of topics which 
he necessarily introduced, he soon began to deliver 
to them, at the end of the Lecture, short notes of 
what it had contained. In preparing these notes, 
he gave striking evidence of the clearness of his 
ideas, and of the accuracy with which he under- 
stood his subject, for they formed a most lucid 
abridgment of the course, and effectually fixed in 
the recollection of those to whom they were given, 
what it was most important for them to remember. 
One part of them was admirable. He uniformly 
subjoined under every topic the best writers upon 
it to whom access could be Obtained, thus enabling 
the young men to ascertain the fidelity of his re- 
presentations, and putting it in their power deli- 
berately to examine for themselves, before they 
made up their opinion. To one class of students 
of theology this was peculiarly useful. It is a 
practice iu the Scottish Universities to enrol, as 
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students of theology, young men who, being en- 
gaged in families, or in the public education of 
youth, cannot attend the lectures of the Professors, 
and of whose attainments, as the practice now 
stands, a judgment can be formed only by the very 
inadequate means furnished through their deliver- 
ing, in a series of years, a few discourses prescrib- 
ed to them. This evil, under the circumstances 
in which many of those who intend entering into 
the Ministry are placed, cannot be altogether pre- 
vented, although it certainly may be lessened, and 
it has repeatedly been in the contemplation of the 
Writer of this Memoir to propose, for the sanction 
of the Church, a scheme for doing so, which, in 
his estimation, is simple, and would be effectual ; 
but it is evident, that the notes furnished by Dr 
Hill must have been of great service to all who 
were in the situation now described ; they served as 
a guide where there was often no person to direct 
their theological studies, and thus enabled them to 
acquire the knowledge requisite for adorning their 
future profession. 

After Dr Hill had finished his course, it occur- 
red to him, as in all respects advantageous, instead 
of making out new copies of his syllabus, and re- 
quiring the students to transcribe these copies, 
which, from the slowness or carelessness with which 
they were often circulated, was very difficult, to 
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publish it ; and it was accordingly separately print- 
ed, under the title of " Heads of Lectures in Di- 
vinity," and republished in a work to which we 
•hall soon advert* 

Whilst he thus stored the minds of his pupils 
with the leading principles of theological science, 
he paid much attention to another part of their 
preparation for becoming Clergymen, of essential 
importance to themselves, and of the greatest use, 
with a view to those over whose spiritual state they 
might be appointed to watch. By the wise acts of 
the General Assembly, regulating the education of 
intended probationers or preachers, it is appointed 
that they shall deliver a certain number of dis- 
courses before the Professors under whom they 
study. Dr Hill, availing himself of this, prescrib- 
ed subjects which he thought calculated to exer- 
cise, in the most profitable manner, the talents of 
the students, and to lead them to state their senti- 
ments with respect to those interesting topics upon 
which a Minister must dwell, for the comfort and 
the instruction of his parishioners ; and having* in 
his Lectures, given the soundest advices as to the 
proper composition of sermons, he applied the rules 
which he had laid down, in criticising the dis- 
courses to which he was officially called to listen. 
For this he was eminently qualified. From the 
strength of his memory, he could keep clearly be- 
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fore him the train of thought, the style, and the 
mode of illustration which marked these discourses, 
and his complete command of expression enabled 
him to state, in the most perspicuous manner, the 
observations which had suggested themselves to his 
mind in the course of delivery. Anxious, at all 
times, to encourage youth, and disposed tender- 
ly to consult the feelings of those upon whose 
productions his remarks were made, there was 
the full assurance that justice would be impar- 
tially administered, mingled, however, with the 
firmest confidence, that it would be so administer- 
ed as never to depreciate unnecessarily, in the esti- 
mation of his fellow-students, the person to whom 
it was dispensed. Quite acquainted with the ten- 
dencies of a youthful mind, and making every al- 
lowance for that exuberance of expression, and 
those attempts at originality of thinking, which, 
however inconsistent with good taste, and with 
sound judgment, often mark the first efforts of 
those destined to attain to future and deserved emi- 
nence, he lightly touched upon what he consider- 
ed as venial errors, and directed the attention to 
what might be instrumental in forming that mode 
of composition most likely to convey, successfully, 
moral and religious instruction, and to guard 
from faults that would impair usefulness, or betray 
the students into a style of preaching, pernicious 
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to themselves, and to those who were obliged to 
listen to it He inculcated the necessity of writing 
clearly, of avoiding that verbal quibbling which is 
so often confounded with textual preaching, of 
forming an accurate notion of what the text really 
contained, and of steadily adhering to the subject. 
He discouraged the practice of composing merely 
moral essays, pointing out the vast advantage to 
the cause of morality, afforded by the motives aris- 
ing out of the great doctrines of the Gospc], whilst 
he checked every approach to those enthusiastical 
views, through which religion is regarded more as 
a matter of feeling and sentiment, than as a ration- 
al principle purifying the heart, and producing the 
graces and the virtues of the Christian character. 
He repressed even the slightest tendency to levity 
and affectation ; and, in one word, endeavoured so 
to direct his pupils, that they might become valu- 
able and successful Ministers. It will be in the 
recollection of numbers who listened to his criti- 
cisms, that they were generally, even at the time, 
discerned to be founded on the justest maxims, and 
when this was not immediately apparent, that for 
the most part it was rendered evident by future re- 
flection. 

Previous to Dr Hill's induction, little attention 
was paid by the students to the criticisms of the 
Professors, consisting, as they commonly did, of a 
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few insulated remarks suggested by the discourses, 
and not affording any standard of general applica- 
tion. From the moment that Dr Hill commenced 
his observations, the case was changed, and there 
was excited a solicitude to gain his approbation, 
which, there can be no doubt, laid, in numberless 
cases, the foundation for future excellence. 

But he did not think that he fulfilled all which 
he owed to his students, when he discharged, in 
the admirable manner in which he did, his public 
duties; he conducted himself towards them in 
private life with a paternal kindness which could 
not fail to make a deep impression upon every ge- 
nerous mind. To them he was at all times acces- 
sible ; he encouraged them to communicate to him 
any difficulties which had occurred in the prosecu- 
tion of their studies, and to ask his advice as to the 
best mode of advancing in them ; and they could 
depend upon his counsel with regard to those secu- 
lar matters in which they were interested. He al- 
so showed to them the most cordial and engaging 
hospitality, frequently inviting them to parties 
which he had made for them ; and upon these oc- 
casions he laid aside the formality of the Professor, 
to mingle in their conversation with the unreserv- 
edness and the ease of a friend. It was quite de- 
lightful to see, thus unbent, and laying himself out 
to render them comfortable and happy, the man 
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who had the moment before left the labour of hard 
study, and from whom they were constantly re- 
ceiving the most valuable instruction. He had, in 
a high degree, the faculty of so tempering the af- 
fability which spread cheerfulness and confidence 
through the young circle by which he was sur- 
rounded, with the decorum and dignity which be- 
came his character and station, that there never 
was the least diminution of the respect with which 
he was regarded ; the next time that he filled the 
Professorial Chair, they listened to him with the 
same profound attention as before, only recalling 
his gaiety and kindness, that their reverence for 
him might thus be blended with esteem and affec- 
tion. He preserved lists of the students who had 
attended his lectures, and he considered himself as 
connected with them long after they had ceased to 
do so j he was ever ready, by representation or by 
influence, to aid their advancement in life j and he 
was most solicitous in making provision for those 
whose straitened circumstances rendered it requi- 
site that they should be assisted by the endow* 
ments destined for the encouragement of poor stu- 
dents. When he met those who had studied un- 
der him engaged in the business of the world, he 
delighted to recognise them ; and he had the satis- 
faction of often unexpectedly receiving, in this 
way, acknowledgments of gratitude and regard. 
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showing most strongly the feelings with which he 
had been viewed, and the affecting recollections 
with which he was associated. There perhaps ne- 
ver was a Professor who was in a greater degree 
the benefactor and the friend of his pupils ; and 
there can be no doubt that this circumstance did 
very much contribute to give to his efforts in the 
cause of education the happiest success. 

He had continued in the office of Professor of 
Divinity only for a little more than three years, 
when the situation of the Principal of his College 
became vacant, by the death of Dr Gillespie, after 
a lingering illness. The patron of his earlier life, 
who had never spared any exertion by which his 
promotion could be secured, had, before this event 
happened, closed his useful and honourable earthly 
career ; but Dr Hill found, in the late Lord Mel- 
ville, the same cordial disposition to befriend him 
which he had experienced from Lord Kinnoul ; and, 
in the most gratifying and flattering manner, this 
able and enlightened statesman communicated to 
him his appointment as Dr Gillespie's successor. 
In the fulness of his gratitude, he, in the warmest 
and most becoming terms, acknowledged the ho- 
nour which had been conferred on him. Calling 
to mind the deep interest which Lord Kinnoul had 
constantly taken about the manner in which the 
Professorial duties were performed, and the anxiety 
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which he had always felt to reward, by promotion, 
ability and diligence, and naturally pleased that, not- 
withstanding the numerous and deeply interesting 
avocations of Lord Melville, he displayed the ut- 
most zeal for the best interests of the University, 
he stated, that the office which he had obtained 
through his Lordship was peculiarly valuable in his 
estimation, from his considering the bestowing of 
it as the best proof that Lord Melville approved 
the mode in which he had discharged the duties 
of the Divinity Professorship. Nothing could be 
more fortunate for the College, than that Dr Hill 
had justly attracted the observation of those in power, 
and produced in them the conviction that it was 
most desirable to raise him to a situation for which 
he was so eminently qualified. 

His appointment as Principal, joined as it was 
with another appointment to which allusion shall 
afterwards be particularly made, gave universal 
satisfaction, there being only one sentiment, in- 
deed, about its wisdom and propriety. Dr Robert- 
son felt satisfaction' in beholding this honour con- 
ferred on one whom he had been so instrumental 
in bringing into notice ; and in his congratulations 
upon it, he refers to the happiness which Dr Hill's 
mother must have experienced from the elevation 
of a son whose tenderness and attention she had 
unremittingly experienced : — " College of Edin* 
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burghy July lst y 1791. — Owing to several inci- 
dents, I have been prevented, for some days, from 
answering your kind letter, which afforded me 
very sincere satisfaction. From what I heard, I 
was led to expect the arrangement which has taken 
place, so far as related to you. After what you 
did for the good of the society, your present ap- 
pointment is no more than an act of justice. It is 
pleasant, at so early a period of your life, to be 
raised to a station so honourable, and so much less 
laborious than that which you held in the other 
College. I partake cordially in your mother's joy 
on this occasion. She is truly the Alma Mater of 
your University, and I wish she may long enjoy 
that pre-eminence. Let not my friend Mr Cook 
think that I have forgotten him ; I am much in- 
terested in his welfare, and in that of his family/' 
From Dr Blair he also received the following 
kind and affectionate letter: (27th June 1791,) 
" I return you a great many thanks for the pleas- 
ing communication so obligingly made by your last 
letter. You may be assured of the contents giving 
me entire satisfaction. I am confident this ap- 
pointment will meet with general approbation, and 
be considered as most deservingly bestowed. Your 
friends have nothing farther to wish, but that you 
may live long to enjoy, with health and comfort, 
the honours you have so justly attained." , 
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Dr Hill was admitted to the Principality on the 
27th of July 1791 ; and the views and sentiments 
with which he entered upon it cannot be better ex- 
hibited than he has done in his letter of acknow- 
ledgment to Lord Melville : " I will not attempt 
to express by words the gratitude which I feel, but 
it shall be the study of my life to persevere, as 
a clergyman, in that line of conduct upon which 
you have generously conferred repeated marks of 
your approbation, and to make every exertion in 
my power, as a member of the University, to main- 
tain the credit, and to preserve the peace, of St 
Mary's College." 

This was the termination of his University pro- 
motion; the only superior office, indeed, was the 
Principality of the Philosophy College, but that, for 
various reasons illustrating his habits and his cha- 
racter, he declined. When it became apparent, 
(1799,) that his uncle, Dr M'Cormick, could not 
long survive, Lord Melville, with a view to the 
probable vacancy, wrote to Dr Hill a letter, show- 
ing the confidence with which by that nobleman 
he was then regarded. " Communicate with the 
Advocate, or write to myself directly, what is the 
most proper arrangement for me to make in the 
event of Dr M'Cormick's death. I take it for 
granted, you would wish to succeed him as Princi- 
pal. In short, write me your mind freely, and you 
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will find me disposed to pay every attention to 
it." 

Dr Hill was naturally gratified by this most 
friendly communication, and he lost no time in re- 
plying to it. With respect to his own appointment, 
he wrote as follows : " Dr M'Cormick's office as 
Principal is superior in rank and in emolument to 
mine, but there are great objections to my making 
an exchange. For a century the charge of the 
parish of St Leonards has been conjoined with his 
office. There is a propriety in the Principal being 
minister of that church in which the students of 
his College assemble. I could not afford to give up 
my office as Principal, and my charge as second 
minister of the town, to succeed Dr M'Cormick, 
both as Principal and Minister of St Leonards, be- 
cause I should be a considerable loser. If it could 
be managed to let me retain my present charge as 
minister, and succeed him as Principal, I should on 
the other hand be a considerable gainer. But, be- 
sides that it would not be easy, I should like bet- 
ter to remain where I am. I am here a teaching 
Professor of Divinity. I read lectures thrice a 
week, and as in all my habits and studies I am a 
churchman, I think I maybe of some use in form- 
ing young men for the Church. As Principal of 
the other College, I should have only that general 
inspection, which, unless when things happen to go 

IS 
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wrong, is no business, and I am of that turn of 
mind, that I would prefer a smaller salary with 
work for which I consider myself as qualified, to a 
sinecure with a larger salary." 

In compliance with the request of Lord Melville, 
he then stated what plan he thought should be 
adopted, but as he expresses his anxious wish, that 
the whole of what he mentioned with regard to 
this should be viewed as strictly confidential, it 
would be a breach of honour to lay it before the 
public. It may just be remarked, that he acted 
with that total exemption from interested considera- 
tions which marked his character ; and, indeed, he 
appears to me, from his scrupulousness in this re- 
spect, to have delivered an opinion, not so con- 
sistent as might have been expected with his usual 
soundness of judgment, or with the zeal which he 
always felt for the best interests of the University. 

Towards the widow of Principal Gillespie he 
acted with a delicacy, a kindness, and a generosity, 
quite congenial with his amiable dispositions, and he 
evinced upon all occasions his ardent wish to re- 
deem his pledge, that he would exert himself to 
preserve the peace of his College. By his promo- 
tion, his influence in it was much increased. As 
it consists only of four members, and as the Prin- 
cipal is vested with a vote, and a casting vote in 
case of equality, the junction of any one of the 
n 
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number with him secures the majority. There is a 
considerable extent of patronage belonging to the 
College, the members of it nominate to many bur- 
saries, and they have the right of presenting to 
several churches. A grasping and ambitious man 
would have considered the command of the whole 
of this as a desirable object, and as one which, with 
a little address, might be attained. Dr Hill 
had very different views. It was his anxious en- 
deavour to live with his colleagues on the most 
amicable and kindly footing, and he was so far from 
seeking to encroach upon their rights, that he was 
often ready to sacrifice to his regard for them, 
what he might most justly have appropriated to 
himself and his friends. He was eager that the 
fairest distribution of what they had to bestow 
should be made, and he was even less zealous in 
promoting those who were connected with himself, 
than he would have been in the case of the friends 
of any of the Professors. This was quite apparent 
to his brethren, and it was occasionally acknow- 
ledged by them in a rqanner equally creditable to 
him, and honourable to those with wtiom he was 
officially connected. One ex^mplp, in which the 
writer of this Memoir, who wa§ nearly related to 
Dr Hill, was deeply interested, strikingly illus- 
trating what has been said, and throwing much 
light upon this part of the Principal's character, he 
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feds it, even at the expence of for one moment refer- 
ring to himself, incumbent on him to detail* From 
the severe illness of the Clergyman of Laurence- 
kirk, a parish the patronage of which belongs to St 
Mary's College, there was every reason to believe 
that a vacancy would soon take place. The late 
Sir David Carnegie, with whom Dr Hill was 
through his marriage connected, and for whom he 
entertained the highest respect and regard, wrote 
to him in favour of a gentleman whose settlement 
in the church he was anxious to accomplish. Dr 
Hill applied to the other members of the College, 
and it was unanimously resolved, that, upon the va- 
cancy occurring, the person recommended by Sir 
David should receive the presentation. The Clergy- 
man, however, so far recovered, that he lived for a 
considerable time after he was first taken ill, in the 
course of which period Sir David procured another 
living for the gentleman whom he had recommend- 
ed for Laurencekirk, and in consequence he re- 
leased the College from their obligation. When 
the writer of this work was completing his course 
as a student of Divinity, and after he had entered 
upon the usual trials as a probationer, the minister 
of Laurencekirk died. To most men it would 
have appeared, that there was no obstacle in the 
way of Dr Hill requesting the benefice for one in 
whose advancement in the world he felt much eon- 
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cern, and that this, in fact, was merely the favour 
which his colleagues had actually granted, who had 
been influenced by their regard for him, and were 
not concerned about the individual who was to be 
presented. Dr Hill, however, viewed the matter 
quite differently. It struck him that the resolution 
to present the person for whom his solicitations had 
been made was obtaining what he had asked, and 
that he could not, without monopolizing the pa- 
tronage of the College, request even the same 
Church for another. Upon this he acted. Al- 
though he believed that, in consequence of his deter- 
mination, he would be prevented from placing in a 
situation of comfort and independence one of his 
nearest connections, who might long in vain seek 
for a settlement, he wrote to his colleagues, two of 
whom were then residing in St Andrews, that it 
fell to them to supply the vacant charge of Lau- 
rencekirk, and mentioning that he should concur 
in their nomination. Knowing* in what way Dr 
Hill was situated, and that he could not fail to 
view the living as of much consequence to his friend, 
they were struck with his disinterestedness, and 
they expressed what they felt, in a manner upon 
which the author can never reflect, without the 
strongest sense of reverence for the memory of 
those by whom he was so essentially and so disin- 
terestedly benefited ; at once resolving to present 
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the person whom they were assured the Principal, 
had he followed his own inclination, would have 
gladly presented. They immediately waited upon 
him to announce their resolution, thus communi- 
cating to him the highest gratification, and bestow- 
ing on the writer a settlement in a parish in which, 
with much comfort to himself, and he hopes not 
altogether uselessly to others, he has now spent 
many happy years. 

Dr Hill acted with the same delicate attention 
towards his colleagues to the end of his life, never 
swerving from it, although, by the appointment of 
Dr Cook, one of his nephews, as a member of the 
College, his influence was, from the respect and 
affection with which he was regarded by this coir 
league, naturally increased. 

Before leaving this part of his life, it is proper 
to advert to an event connected with the College, 
by which he was much affected, and which led to 
arrangements different from those which he had 
contemplated, but which, there is reason to think, 
have been sometimes ascribed either directly to 
him, or to his not having, with sufficient eager- 
ness, exerted himself to prevent them. 

Of his many obligations to the late Lord Mel- 
ville, an account has been already given. These 
obligations excited in his mind gratitude, and re- 
verence, and affection, and he was long honoured 
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by his Lordship with a degree of confidence, evin- 
cing the friendship from which it proceeded. At 
one period, indeed, towards the conclusion of Lord 
Melville's life, he had, through some mysterious in- 
terference, been alienated from Dr Hill, and, to use 
Dr Hill's own language, that nobleman wrote to 
him in a new style ; but this coldness soon passed 
away. " It was not," Dr Hill wrote to the Lord 
Chief Baron, in relation to this, " in his generous 
nature to retain any grudge against an old friend, 
whose attachment he well knew; his letters return- 
ed to their wonted tone, and when I waited upon 
him in George's Square, he received me in his 
usual kindly and confidential manner." Upon his 
death, (1811,) Dr Hill, " in whose breast venera- 
tion for his memory was connected with the most 
grateful and affectionate recollections," resolved 
to use every effort that the present Lord Melville 
might be elected Chancellor of the University* in 
room of his father, and upon returning from Edin- 
burgh, (30th May,) he lost no time in making this 
proposal to his friends and relations in the College* 
finding that views, very different from what he 
anticipated, were entertained by several of his col- 
leagues, as to this matter, he communicated to the 
Lord Chief Baron what he had discovered, and 
when that highly respected individual pressed the 
propriety and duty of persevering in the original 
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intention, Dr Hill transmitted to him, in * loog 
letter, the motives by which several, even of his 
connections, were actuated, together with a letter 
from his brother, the late Dr Henry David Hill, 
in which that gentleman expressed his own senti- 
ments. From the former of these I take the fol- 
lowing extract : " My friends said that the Chan- 
cellor of a University ought not to be a person 
whose influence was chiefly political, and who, in 
the changes incidental to this free country, might, 
for many years, lose the power of promoting its 
interests ; and that, therefore, with all their respect 
for the memory of the late Lord Melville, and 
their high esteem for the personal character of his 
son, they felt themselves bound, by their public 
duty, to endeavour to find a person, who, by ele- 
vated rank, extensive property, or some other cir- 
cumstance, might be expected to have permanent 
influence.' 9 Dr Hill also informed the Chief Ba- 
ron, that there were grounds for the opinion that* 
had been adopted, arising, in the estimation of the 
persons of whom he wrote, from certain circumstan- 
ces that had taken place in the University ; but as 
these were of a private nature, it is improper to 
allude to them here, farther than to, say, that th$y 
were explicitly stated to the Chief Baron, and that 
he was acquainted with the matters to which tb»y 
related. 
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It does not fall within the design of this Work to 
deliver any opinion as to the validity of the reasons 
above mentioned ; they had, completely at that time, 
convinced those who nrged them, and the conse- 
quence was, that the Duke of Cambridge was, by a 
considerable majority, elected as Chancellor. 

That Dr Hill could have prevailed upon his con- 
nections, after he had failed to satisfy them that 
they were wrong, to do what they had brought 
themselves conscientiously to disapprove, no one 
who knew them could have, for a moment, suppos- 
ed, and he was too honourable a man to make the 
attempt; but that he was severely disappointed 
that his design of electing Lord Melville Chancel- 
lor was unsuccessful ; that this gave to him much 
distress, and that there was in his breast no decay 
of respect and attachment to his Lordship's family, 
are facts perfectly known to all who enjoyed his 
confidence, and which cannot be controverted. 

Dr Hill, as has been shown, was long employed 
in acquiring knowledge, and in cultivating, by 
unwearied exercise, his intellectual faculties. It 
was therefore to be expected that the idea which 
had early found a place in his mind would gain 
strength, and that he would communicate to the 
public part of the fruit of his labours. Soon after 
his settlement as a Minister, he had, towards the 
conclusion of the American war, preached a ser- 
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mon, the force and eloquence of which made a 
deep impression upon those who heard it, and he 
was solicited to publish that sermon. To this he 
was averse, and he was confirmed in the resolution 
to which that aversion led, by the souiid counsel of 
Lord Kinnoul, whom, as in all matters that inter* 
ested him, he had consulted on the subject. (1781.) 
" I think you judged well to preach your fast ser- 
nlon, before the Commissioner, with a new intro- 
duction. That discourse could not fail to gain the 
approbation of all good judges, and serious friends 
of their country. But it is my sincere opinion, 
that a young man should not be forward to publish 
even his best performances, although his friends 
should importune him. I admire your • sermon, 
and think it may do you credit, yet I do not ad- 
vise you to print it. What are you to gain by the 
publication ? you ask wisely. My answer is — No- 
thing. I counsel you to rest satisfied with the 
fame which your sermon has acquired from the pul- 
pit, and to delay the publication of it till you may 
think fit, in your riper years, to accompany it with 
others, for the advancement of religion and the be- 
nefit of mankind." 

There can, in general, be nothing more impru- 
dent than to seek for literary fame by the pub- 
lication of occasional and single sermons ; these 
commonly relate merely to some incident or state 
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of affaire of temporary interest, and whatever be 
their merit, the recollection of it passes away with 
the events to which they refer. Independently of 
this, to commence addressing the public in such a 
way must be extremely hazardous, and it should 
be resorted to only by those whose reputation has, 
by other works, been established. There may, no 
doubt, be, and there are striking exceptions to this ; 
an occasional sermon may contain in it much discus- 
sion that will be permanently interesting ; but it is 
only necessary to look over the ample list of such 
discourses that have proceeded even from eminent 
men, and compare that with the number of them 
that have not supk into oblivion, to be satisfied 
that the doctrine laid down by Loi*d Kinnoul, and 
acted upon by Dr Hill, is one to which young men 
cannot pay too much attention. It does, indeed, 
sometimes happen, that it is of much importance 
to fix, even for a short time, the thoughts of those 
whom a minister is desirous to influence, upon some 
particular point or lesson, and that this may be 
most effectually done by publishing the discourse 
which had deeply affected them. Examples of this, 
to which, in the next Section, reference will be 
particularly made, did occur in the case of Dr Hill, 
and he would have been wanting in his public duty 
bad he not adverted to them ; but the object then 
to be contemplated must much more frequently be 
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to communicate salutary instruction, than to rise, 
by such intellectual exertion as has been bestowed, 
to a high place in public estimation. 

Dr Hill at length, however, resolved to publish 
a volume of those sermons which he had delivered 
with the highest applause, and which had procured 
for him the exalted reputation as a preacher, that 
he had long possessed. As he had determined to 
visit London, in company with his uncle, Dr 
M'Cormick, he thought that this would afford him 
a proper .opportunity of consulting with the book- 
sellers as to the publication. Even, at that time, 
so little removed from the present day, there had 
not arisen in the Scottish metropolis, the spirit of 
enterprise with respect to the publishing of works, 
which has now in a great measure done away the 
necessity of having recourse to London; and 
through which most extensive and important ad* 
ditions have been recently made, and are daily 
making, to the public stock of science and of litera- 
ture. 

He had consulted Dr Blair as to the propriety 
of executing his intention, and received froaa him 
every encouragement, (January, 1794.) " Witk 
respect to publication, I see no reason why yon 
should not take your measures for it. As to my 
Sermons, I do not think that they form any ob- 
stacle. It is true, that I have been so lucky as to 
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hit, in my strain of composition, the present taste ; 
but it does not fellow that I have engrossed it, so 
as not to leave room for writing in a different 
strain. Quinctilian says, very justly, * Flures sunt 
eloquenti© facies, et stultum est querere ad qtqon 
se recturus sit orator, cum omnis species quae mode 
recta est, suum habeat usum et laudem.' No 
one can answer for the caprice of public taste ; but 
I am sure that your discourses will be manly, ra- 
tional, and useful, and pure and elegant in style, 
which certainly ought, and probably will, command 
no small degree of public approbation." Dr Hill 
did accordingly make arrangements, and a volume 
of Sermons from him was given to the public in 
the year 1795. Having received from Dr Pbr- 
teous, the late venerable Bishop of London, much 
attention when he visited the metropolis, and hav- 
ing been in the practice of sending to that amiable 
Prelate the occasional sermons which he publish* 
ed, he laid bis work before him, and received from 
one who was so well qualified to appreciate it, the 
most gratifying testimony to its merit, (1795.) 
" The Bishop of London returns Dr Hill many 
thanks for the excellent Volume of Sermons he has 
been so good as to send him. They perfectly ful- 
fil the expectations he had formed from Dr Hill's 
preceding publications, and will, he doubts not, 
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contribute very materially towards diffusing a spirit 
of vital piety and religion over this country/' 

The discourses are distinguished by sound re- 
flection, just discussion, and fervent piety ; they 
are written upon subjects full of interest to every 
moral and religious being; they bring into view the 
great foundations of duty, the most momentous 
doctrines of the Gospel, and those hopes and con- 
solations by which it has so delicately, but so ma- 
terially, added to the happiness of mankind ; and 
they are marked by intimate acquaintance with hu- 
man nature, being often addressed to principles 
and feelings, the existence of which every one re- 
cognises in his own breast. They are composed in 
a clear, a manly, and often an impressive style ; 
upon particular subjects, moving us by the tender- 
ness, or rousing by the energy of eloquence. Yet 
there may be traced, in the mode of composition, 
some slight blemishes, arising very much from the 
circumstance of their being at first prepared, merely 
with the view of being delivered from the pulpit. 
In delivering a discourse, the tone, the accent, the 
method of speaking, the gesture, and the facility of 
presenting a subject to the hearers, bring home to 
them perspicuously, what, in a composition written 
to be perused, might not appear so lucid. . Dr 
Hill, who had astonishing powers of delivery, who* 
by the modulation of his voice, and the dignity of 
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his manner, at once roused the attention of his au- 
dience, did not advert that the full command which 
he had of it was partly to be attributed to external 
causes ; and when he came to publish his sermons, 
the train of thought and the expression being quite 
familiar to himself, he gave them very much in the 
form in which they had been so successfully given 
from the pulpit ; and hence it has happened, more 
frequently than might otherwise have been expect- 
ed, that there is not that accuracy, and that neat- 
ness in the construction of his sentences, which he 
would have required from others, and which the 
slightest trouble on his part would at once, and 
with facility, have communicated to his own writ- 
ings. 

The impression which he often made by quot- 
ing, in the striking manner in which he did quote 
it, the sublime and moving language of Scripture, 
naturally led him frequently to introduce it, and 
he has sometimes, instead of keeping it separate, 
interwoven it with his own phraseology ; and thus, 
in some degree, prevented, to a reader, the effect that 
it was so well calculated to produce upon those by 
whom it was heard. 

These are trivial blemishes, scarcely obscuring 
the merit which belongs to the work, and not ma- 
terially counteracting the influence of the just 
thought by which it is characterized, and of that 
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manifest connection between the sentiments and 
the heart, which must strike those by whom it is 
attentively perused. There is in it none of that 
common-place declamation, which it is so easy to 
pour forth upon any subject, and which is much 
more an exercise of the understanding or of the 
memory, than the fruit of a serious and deeply im- 
pressed mind j the touching allusions often made 
to events deeply interesting, and to scenes in hu- 
man life upon which every unvitiated heart delights 
to dwell, and the warmth of moral and religious 
admonition which, without any gloominess, is every 
where, to be found, have the stamp of the excellent 
person by whom they were used ; the emotions con- 
nected with them must have existed in his own 
breast; from it alone, indeed, it is evident, that 
they could have been derived. 

Yet it is certain, that these Sermons, ushered 
into the world under the liveliest conviction enter- 
tained by the public of the well merited fame of 
their author, were, in so far as extent of cumula- 
tion is concerned, far from successful ; they never 
were introduced generally, where they should have 
often been seen, into those private families, in 
which the admirable practice of the master of the 
house reading a religious discourse to his family, 
on the evening of the Lord's day, is happily re* 
tained ; and they did not receive from the literary 
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journals that approbation to which they are fully en- 
titled. The cause of this unquestionably is, that 
they appeared at a time when, in consequence of 
the success of Dr Blair, who was the first Scottish 
divine that occupied the peculiar ground upon 
which he still stands go conspicuous, multitudes of 
sermons were laid before the public, many of them 
of unquestionable merit, and all of them in some 
degree influenced as to their tone and manner, by 
the standard to which the attention of their authors 
was no doubt directed. Novelty of sentiment was, 
under these circumstances, not to be expected ; the 
best sermon only enforced from topics nearly simi- 
lar, what had been inculcated by numberless writ- 
ers ; and whilst this kind of preaching, by far the 
most useful, was selected, it was almost impossible 
for ingenuity to give, in any case, distinguished 
pre-eminence. When, accordingly, a new volume 
of Sermons was announced, the public expected 
little but a repetition of what was already familiar 
to it, and the work was thus in a great measure dis- 
regarded, except by those who, from connection or 
some other circumstance, took an interest in the 
author. 

It has, in conformity with what has been stated, 
happened in the case of sermons to a greater de- 
' gree, than in the case of almost any other publica- 
tions, that what has proceeded from the pens of 
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men, highly respected for talents and for eloquence, 
has either sunk into oblivion, or been confined to 
a circle vastly narrower than that in which it should 
have moved. The exceptions to this have almost 
uniformly been, when there was something novel 
or unusual in the mode of composition, or when, 
from the accidental prevalence of peculiar religious 
views, whatever was conceived likely to dissemi- 
nate these views was zealously received and anxi- 
ously circulated. 

In Dr Hill's volume of Sermons is included a 
very interesting one, which he had preached before 
the Society for the Sons of the Scottish Clergy, 
and which, agreeably to the common practice, had, 
at the request of that Society, been separately 
published. He had transmitted a copy of it to 
the Bishop of London, who thus acknowledged its 
reception : «* Sundridge, near Seven Oaks, Sep- 
tember, 1794. — A few days ago, your Sermon, 
preached for the benefit of the Sons of the Clergy 
in Scotland, was sent after me to this place, where 
I generally spend a month or two in the autumn. 
I think it a very excellent composition, and have 
no doubt but it will operate most powerfully in fa- 
vour of those deserving objects, for whom you are 
so able an advocate. The pleasure which I have 
received from this, and other specimens of your 
t.alents for writing, renders me impatient for those 

10 
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volumes which you have promised to the public, 
and which I hope by this time are in considerable 
forwardness. 1 ' 

Several years after the appearance of his Sermons, 
Dr Hill published a work, which he entitled, 
" Theological Institutes/' It consisted of Three 
Parts, a republication of the Heads of his Lectures 
on Divinity, A View of the Constitution of the 
Church of Scotland, and Counsels respecting the 
Duties of the Pastoral Office. To the first part 
of the work allusion has been already made, and it 
is not requisite farther to advert to it. The second 
part is extremely useful to those for whom it was 
more immediately intended ; and* it is generally in- 
teresting, as detailing the nature and economy 
of an ecclesiastical establishment that has never 
been excelled, for the success with which it has pro- 
moted the great object of all churches, the religi- 
ous instruction and the moral improvement of the 
people attached to its communion. Dr Hill, from 
the studies to which he devoted much of his time, 
and from the leading part which he took in con- 
ducting the business of its Supreme Judicatory, 
was eminently qualified to give an accurate view of 
it, and he has excellently performed what he most 
properly resolved to attempt. 

In the first Section of this branch of his work, 
he points out the connection between the Church 
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and the State ; he then illustrates the general prin- 
ciples or maxims of Presbyterian Government ; he 
details the manner in which ministers are admitted 
into the Church of Scotland, treats of its different 
Judicatories, and explains the province assigned 
and the privileges appropriated to each of these Ju- 
dicatories. He proceeds to describe the nature of 
the judicial power of the church, and he concludes 
by giving an account of the provision which Go- 
vernment has made for its support, and for the 
maintenance and comfort of its pastors. Under 
these different heads he has comprehended much 
constitutional information, has discussed different 
questions connected with ecclesiastical polity, and 
with the method of induction to benefices, which 
have occasionally powerfully interested the Chris- 
tian world, and has collected from the statute law of 
the church, and from his own experience, an account 
of the mode of transactingecclesiastical business, with 
which no minister of the establishment in Scotland 
should be unacquainted. By carefully studying it, 
he who enters into the church will acquire that 
knowledge of its history, and that acquaintance with 
the foundation upon which it rests, which it is be* 
coming in every clergyman to possess, and he will ob- 
tain that familiarity with its details which may be of 
vast use to him in his public capacity, and may prepare 
him for taking a part in those deliberations by which 
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its usefulness and its purity may be affected. Under 
this impression, and at the desire of several clergy* 
men who had derived advantage from the perusal 
of it, Dr Hill, not long before the close of his life, 
carefully revised his View of the Church, made a 
few alterations on it, and published it as a separate 
work. It is written with great perspicuity, and 
displays, very strikingly, the attachment with which 
he regarded a form of ecclesiastical polity, to the 
support of which so great a part of his time had 
been devoted. 

The concluding part of his Institutes is parti- 
cularly addressed to students of Theology, and to 
young men who have either entered, or are about 
to enter, into the ministry. It is, in fact, a trea- 
tise upon the duties, at least the most essential and 
interesting duties of the pastoral office, and is thus 
employed upon a subject which has often exercised 
the talents of eminent divines, and upon which 
some admirable treatises have been written. It is, 
however, peculiarly adapted to ministers of the 
Church of Scotland, and in this way contains direc- 
tions, which, in most general treatises, are not to be 
found. It delivers, throughout, the justest senti- 
ments as to the nature and the duties of the eccle- 
siastical character, breathes a pious and virtuous 
spirit, most honourable to the author who was ac- 
tuated by it, and is thus calculated to make those 
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for whom it is destined wiser and better. Rank* 
ing the occupations of a clergyman under different 
heads, the most sound and affectionate counsels are 
given as to the best mode of engaging in these occu- 
pations, the errors into which young men are apt 
to fall are clearly pointed out, and the way of avoid- 
ing them indicated ; whilst there are brought into 
view those powerful motives by which they should 
be stimulated to the diligence, and the perseverance 
which, whether their own respectability, or the 
spiritual improvement of their people, be contem- 
plated, they should never remit. In this part of 
his work Dr Hill has inserted many valuable criti- 
cal maxims, to which those who have to compose 
discourses for the pulpit cannot pay too much at- 
tention, because, by the strict observance of them, 
they will be guarded against a style of writing, and 
a method of delivery, which would render their 
labours in a great degree useless, and, in fact, defeat 
the purpose for which they were set apart to the 
ministry. After this general account of the work, 
it is unnecessary minutely to analyse it ; but it may 
not be uninteresting, whilst it will afford a specimen 
of the manner and the sound judgment of the 
Author, to insert a few reflections which he has 
made upon that co-operation of the different classes 
of the community, in recommending and observing 
religious ordinances and duties, which it was at all 
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times of moment to enforce, which at the present 
day has acquired an awful importance with refer- 
ence even to the temporal prosperity of the king- 
dom, and from the continual neglect of which there 
is too much cause to apprehend the dissolution of 
society, or at least a state of society which, not be- 
ing controlled by moral and religious principles, 
must bring with it excruciating wretchedness, and 
will probably terminate, either in the most sangui- 
nary atrocities, or in the establishment of that ri- 
gorous despotism which alone can restrain men 
divested of the feelings, and living under no sense 
of the obligations of religion. After an enu- 
meration of the difficulties with which a clergy- 
man, in the discharge of his duty, has to struggle, 
Dr Hill thus proceeds: " Although the hope 
of our being able to surmount the difficulties of 
our situation does not depend upon the aid of 
man, we feel ourselves entitled to expect the co- 
operation of every friend to the peace and order 
of society, who knows how formidable are the evils 
which arise from national impiety, or from the pro- 
gress of fanaticism. By our national establishment 
we enjoy the protection of Government, the counte- 
nance of those in authority, and that independ- 
ence, without which the ambassadors of Christ are 
degraded into the condition of the servants of men. 
Tf, in addition to those legal advantages, men of 
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property and influence, in the several districts of 
Scotland, were to give to the church a kindly sup* 
port ; if now, that the boundaries of civil and ec- 
clesiastical authority are clearly defined, the jea- 
lousies which distracted the minds of our fathers 
were succeeded by an intimate coalescence of the 
clergy and the laity, the most essential benefits 
would redound to the community. The authority 
of the great, exerted in conjunction with ours, 
would restrain the lower orders from many vices 
fatal to their character and their happiness, of which 
human laws take no cognizance. The higher ranks, 
by an uniform attendance upon the ordinances of 
religion, would confer importance, in the eyes of 
the people, upon the spiritual offices in which we 
are employed, and, in return, they would receive 
from the people that cordial respect which is al- 
ways forfeited by an open contempt of things ge-' 
nerally held sacred. The church courts, too, 
would derive, from this coalescence, temper in their 
deliberations, and vigour in the execution of their 
decrees. That zeal, which is not according to 
knowledge, would cease to disturb the peace of the 
country, and the people would look up with reve- 
rence and confidence to the judicatories of a na- 
tional church, in which the civil and ecclesiastical 
rulers united their information and their views, 
in consulting for the public good." 
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Before publishing his Theological Institutes, Dr 
Hill submitted the work to the perusal and correc- 
tion of some friends, in whose critical judgment 
he placed confidence* As a general practice, this 
ought, perhaps, to be condemned, and it is almost 
certain, that in most cases little good will result 
from it. The sterling value of a work must be 
derived from the talent, the vigour, and the infor- 
mation of the person by whom it is composed ; — 
if it does not come from this quarter, it is vain to 
look for it from any other. Some verbal and tri- 
vial amendments which it might be advantageous 
to adopt, may, no doubt, be suggested; but it 
is much better to trust for these to the calm revisal 
of an author himself, than to seek for them at the 
risk of other alterations, by which the unity and 
the excellence of a work may be impaired. An 
intelligent writer has a comprehensive view of his 
subject, he sees the different parts of it in reference 
to one another, and he is, in fact, a better judge of 
this than one who has only hastily and casually fix* 
ed upon it his attention. Nothing is easier than to 
select what may be held forth as defects, and there 
is no small danger that a person who sits down to 
the perusal of a book, under a solicitation to find 
fault or to amend, may rashly proscribe what, 
when he was himself in a different frame of mind, 
he would probably wish to preserve. If a writer 
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cannot rely upon his judgment, or if he be actually 
unfit to come before thepublicwithout going through 
the ordeal now pointed out, it would be better 
that he refrained from publishing. Of this there 
can be little doubt, that whilst no man should ven- 
ture to submit his productions to the public without 
having scrupulously examined them, that examina- 
tion will, for the most part, be best conducted 
by himself; and an author should thus be much 
more anxious about his own assiduity in the work of 
correction, than eager to throw this upon his 
friends, who may really not be qualified, or not 
willing, to pronounce a right decision. Excep- 
tions to this must sometimes occur, but the general 
maxim may be laid down as incontrovertible. 

Although the strictures that were transmitted to 
Dr Hill perhaps rather strengthen what has been 
said, yet he received from the most respectable 
quarters gratifying testimonies to the utility and 
the merit of his book ; and it is impossible to per- 
use it without being satisfied of the accuracy and 
the judgment from which that book proceeded. 

Having thus so materially contributed to the in- 
struction and the usefulness of those whose studies 
he was called to direct, he resolved to furnish to 
his congregation a work which might imprint on 
their minds those interesting truths which he had 
so long and so zealously inculcated. He had, 
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as has been already mentioned, uniformly thought, 
that in no way could a minister more powerfully 
engage the attention of his hearers, than by bring- 
ing before them some of the most striking histori- 
cal events, or some of the most eminent characters, 
recorded in the sacred writings, and particularly in 
the books of the Old Testament. Acting upon 
this idea, he, in a series of lectures, or explanatory 
discourses, had rendered his people familiar with 
much of the precious knowledge and affecting in- 
cident preserved in the Jewish Scriptures. These 
discourses were heard with profound attention and 
deep interest ; and he determined to publish a se- 
lection from them, under the title of " Lectures 
upon Portions of the Old Testament, intended to 
illustrate Jewish History and Scripture Characters." 
This he accomplished in 1812, and he prefixed to 
the work the following dedication : " To the Con- 
gregation which attends the Author's Ministry, 
this Specimen of a Course of Lectures, in which 
he led them through the Books of the Old Testa- 
ment, is, with the most grateful sense of their 
kindness, and the most affectionate wishes for their 
welfare, respectfully inscribed. ,, His object thus 
was to compose a plain and popular work ; and, 
both from this intention, and from the nature of 
the subject that he selected, which had often, in a 
great variety of forms, been illustrated, there was 
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little or no room for novelty of explanation, or for 
ingenuity in interpreting the different passages 
which came under his review; profound biblical 
criticism would have been out of place, and the al- 
lusions that he makes to manners and customs are 
familiar to those who have investigated the sacred 
canon. But the volume is replete with the same 
warmth of moral and religious feeling that abounds 
in his sermons ; he collects facts and events in a 
manner admirably calculated to arrest attention, 
and to minister to improvement ; and there is a 
happy adaptation to the ordinary business and rela- 
tions of life, which renders the work most valuable 
to all who are eager to acquire that most precious 
knowledge by which they may be made better. 
The style is simple and perspicuous, but often, as 
was to be expected, very eloquent. After two ad- 
mirable preliminary discourses, in which Dr Hill 
enlarges upon the advantages arising from search- 
ing the Scriptures, and gives most judicious direc- 
tions for profitably searching them, he dwells upon 
the histories of Abraham, of Moses, and of Balaam, 
suggesting the practical instructions arising from 
them } he then gives a summary and analysis of the 
books of Joshua and Judges, brings into view the 
characters of Samuel and of Saul, details, at consi- 
derable length, the histories of David and of Solo- 
mon, and, having furnished an account of the ter- 
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initiation of the kingdom of Judah, he concludes 
the volume by narrating the return of the Jews 
from the Babylonish captivity. 

The book is printed in a form rather too splen- 
did and expensive for the purpose for which it was 
intended, and this is to be regretted, not merely 
because it will prove an obstacle to its circulation 
amongst those to whom it would have been pecu- 
liarly useful, but because, had a different form of 
publication been chosen, the whole of the lectures 
which Dr Hill composed upon the Old Testament, 
might, at the same price, have been communicat- 
ed to the public. One extract from the work, as a 
specimen of its execution, must here suffice, and 
that extract is selected because it is quite in har- 
mony with the feelings which the excellent author 
cherished as to the subject to which it relates, and 
by which his own conduct as a parent was anxious- 
ly directed. He had been speaking of the wicked- 
ness of the sons of Eli, one of the judges of Israel, 
who had himself been ever distinguished by his 
piety and virtue, and Dr Hill thus proceeds: — " It 
is an awful domestic lesson which is here recorded. 
If parents are blind to the faults of their children, 
or if a careless, indolent, dissipated life, and [mis- 
taken views of the indulgence due to youth, pre- 
vent any effectual means of correction, the begin- 
nings of vice, which proper attention might have 
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checked, are ripened into bad dispositions and evil 
habits i the children form connections unsuitable 
to their station and hurtful to their improvement, 
and the unhappy parents are sometimes called to 
hear the upbraidings of their children, or, like Eli, 
to witness the fatal effects of their having neglect- 
ed the important and difficult task which the God 
of Nature commits to them. May God preserve 
us from the bitterest sorrow which the heart of 
man can know, and give us grace so to profit by 
this warning as not to become partakers of the sins 
of our children." 

It has thus appeared, that, in all the works which 
Dr Hill was led to give to the world, there is great 
merit, and that much valuable instruction may be 
derived from them ; that they are written in a man- 
ner clearly indicating the talents which dictated 
them ; and that they are entitled to a high place in 
the class of writings to which they belong. Yet, 
after admitting this, it must also be stated, that, as 
an author, he did not exhibit himself so advantage- 
ously as might have been expected from the vigour 
of his powers, and from the diligence and success 
with which these powers had been cultivated and 
improved. There is a stage in the progress of li- 
terature and science, when the only element requi- 
site for ensuring reputation is the intellectual ener- 
gy of a writer } but this stage soon is passed, and, 
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after numberless authors have devoted themselves 
to particular subjects, it becomes requisite, in order 
to command public notice and admiration, that 
much attention be paid to the selection of the to- 
pics upon which ability is to be exercised. If the 
topic chosen be one of those which, either from 
particular causes, can excite little interest, or which 
has been long and variously discussed, it is quite 
evident, that there may be, on the part of the per- 
son who chooses it, what, had he first brought it 
into view, would have been sufficient to recommend 
it, and to raise himself, but which will not enable 
him, in consequence of what has been previously 
done, to emerge from the crowd by which he is 
surrounded. Every literary man, who intends to 
come before the world, should carefully attend to 
this, employing all the means in his power to form 
a right judgment as to the nature of his work, and 
its adaptation to the prevailing state of sentiment, 
or the prevailing current of thought. 

Two courses lie before him. He may either be 
eager to acquire immediate and extensive populari- 
ty, or his object may be to add to the sum of hu- 
man knowledge, one of those contributions, the va- 
lue of which may not at once be appreciated, and 
can, in fact, be appreciated only by the reflecting 
part of the community, but which, from its gene- 
ral importance, and not being connected with local 
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circumstances and feelings, will ultimately find its 
place, and keep that place, as a standard work wor- 
thy of being at all times consulted by those engag- 
ed in the investigation of the points to which it re* 
lates. According as a writer has the one inten- 
tion or the other, he will be guided in the choice 
of his subject. He may, it is true, after every 
precaution, form, with respect to this, an errone- 
ous opinion ; he may be mistaken as to the inte- 
resting nature of what he proposes to illustrate, or 
accidental causes, over which he has no control, 
may, contrary to apparently well-founded calcula- 
tion, draw away attention from him ; but, it is cer- 
tain, that, in the present state of literary and 
scientific exertion, when there is the general im- 
pression that little can, upon most topics, be added 
to what was before discovered, unless an author do 
weigh the considerations that have been suggested, 
he will not do justice to himself, and he may be much 
less useful to mankind than from his genius and 
his acquirements he is calculated to be. 

Into the error against which these observations 
are intended to guard Dr Hill unquestionably fell. 
He supposed that, because he had, with eloquence 
and sound judgment, written discourses which were 
heard with admiration, he had done enough to fix 
upon these discourses, encompassed as they were 
with multitudes upon subjects nearly similar, the 
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attention of the public, and that he might, there- 
fore, hope to reap the same degree of fame which 
he would have earned, had he opened the path in 
which he was obliged to follow. Even, with re- 
spect to his lectures, the work upon which his re- 
putation will chiefly rest, and which will be well 
adapted to sustain it, it is to be lamented, that the 
topics upon which his learning and his judgment 
have been employed will have, for general readers, 
few attractions, and that his ingenuity and perse- 
verance will thus be hidden from many who, [had 
these been otherwise exhibited, would have highly 
prized them. Had he followed out some of the 
literary plans of his earlier days ; had he determin- 
ed to devote himself to historical research, and to 
detail the incidents connected with some of those 
brilliant periods in the history of man that have 
not, even yet, been sufficiently illustrated ; or, had 
he persevered in the intention which he once had, 
of writing the history of the Hous£ of Commons, 
it is almost absolutely certain, from the specimens 
which he gave of his talents for this engaging spe- 
cies of composition, that he would have eminently 
excelled in it, and would have gained the populari- 
ty and reputation which he has rather merited than 
actually acquired. 
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SECTION FIFTH. 



Dr Hilts Political Sentiments— -His different 
Appointments connected with the Discharge of 
his Public Duties. 



It has been already mentioned, that the incidents 
of Dr Hill's early life naturally gave a direction to 
his political opinions. Fully attached to those 
great principles of liberty which are interwoven 
with the British Constitution and fondly cherished 
by all who are sensible of its value, he was led to 
view with horror those ebullitions of popular licen- 
tiousness, which threaten the existence of regu- 
lar government, and which, if not checked, would 
terminate in the destruction of property, the anni- 
hilation of capital, and the wretchedness of those 
who yield to their impetuosity. Conceiving that 
his views upon this subject had been confirmed by 
experience, and by the events which he witnessed 
at that period of life when the deepest impressions 
are made upon the mind, he was strongly inclined 
to inculcate the wisdom and the obligation of sup- 
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porting government in the regular exercise of its 
functions, and of reposing confidence in the per- 
sons to whom these functions were entrusted. Re- 
garding the political body as a vast machine, the 
different parts of which are intimately and delicate- 
ly connected, and the mutual subservience or ope- 
ration of which is essential for the good of the 
whole, he was averse from rash innovation, and dis- 
trustful of schemes which, however plau^hje, and 
however beneficial in the sanguine imaginations of 
those by whom they were proposed, might, when 
carried into practice, be accompanied with effects 
which had not been foreseen, but which no vigour 
and no prudence might be able to avert. 

The freedom and the happiness of the people he 
held to be the great ends for which the social union 
had been established, and every approach to des- 
potism, or to the emancipation of the executive au- 
thority, from that control under which it should 
be placed, he sincerely deprecated. He was, in 
short, a Whig in the original sense of that term, as 
applied to the political state of the nation, and 
would have resisted, in as far as it lay with 
him, every design which had for its object to in- 
fringe upon the rights of his fellow-subjects. Of 
this there are many traces in his early correspon- 
dence, to some of which allusion has been already 
made j it was apparent from his conversation, and 

5 
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from the maxims which he delivered, and earnestly 
inculcated, when he sat in the chair of the Greek 
Professor ; and an account has been given of his 
manly independence in the resistance which he 
made as a member of the General Assembly, to 
language employed by those in power, subversive, 
as he was satisfied, of the independence of that ve- 
nerable Judicatory. 

After the conclusion of the American war, he 
had little opportunity, for a long period, of coming 
prominently forward with his political opinions, in 
that public sphere in which he moved, it being his 
wise and invariable principle, that in the General 
Assembly it was imprudent and indecorous to en- 
ter upon discussions involving rather the politics 
of a party, than the essential maxims of the British 
Constitution. 

In the year 1790, probably in consequence of 
the subject having been brought under the review 
of Parliament, by a petition from the English Dis- 
senters to be relieved from the operation of the 
Test Act, the Presbytery of Jedburgh transmitted 
an overture to the General Assembly, with the pur- 
pose of obtaining the same exemption to the members 
of the Church of Scotland. The persons who 
were more immediately concerned in the formation of 
the overture eagerly maintained that it had no con- 
nection with the measures of the dissenters, but 
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that it proceeded entirely from the wish to vindi- 
cate the independence of our national church, and 
to procure its deliverance from a grievance of which, 
so early as at the accession of the family of Hano- 
ver, it had, although in vain, complained. The 
mode of argument adopted was well calculated to 
make a deep impression. It was contended, that 
the two establishments in Britain stood precisely 
on the same footing, and that it was a degradation, 
iniquitous in itself, and which should be steadily 
resisted, that they who belonged to the Presbyte- 
rian Church should not have the same privileges 
as if they had been attached to the Episcopal com- 
m union. Yet this, it was strongly urged, was ac- 
tually the case, because they were excluded from 
holding situations in the British army and navy, 
and from many civil offices, unless they virtually 
abjured their religion by partaking of the Lord's 
Supper, not in the mode which they conscientious- 
ly approved, but agreeably to the practice and ri* 
tual of the Church of England. In opposition to 
a plea which had been stated, that the Test Act 
was sanctioned by the articles of Union, and had 
thus become part of the general law of the king- 
dom, it was asserted, that Parliament had explicit- 
ly declared that this was not the case, and the 
members of Assembly were adjured, in the most 
moving strains of eloquence, not to surrender the 
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liberty of that church for which their fathers had 
bled, and which was fixed in the hearts and the af- 
fections of the people of Scotland. 

In opposition to this, after enlarging upon the 
uselessness and impropriety of the interference of 
the Assembly, it was contended, that, according to 
the declarations and intentions of those enlighten- 
ed statesmen by whom the treaty of Union was 
framed, the Test Act was a legislative measure for 
the express purpose of securing the Church of 
England, and that it was a fundamental part of 
that treaty. Dr Hill was averse to any steps be- 
ing taken. He argued, that, had the people of 
Scotland indicated a strong feeling of oppression, 
arising to them from the Test Act, it would have 
been the duty of the Assembly to join with them 
in endeavouring to be freed from it ; that there 
was, however, except from a single Presbytery, no 
complaint upon the subject ; and that there was, in 
fact, little ground for complaining. To a liberal 
and enlightened Presbyterian it could, he said, be 
no hardship to partake of the Lord's Supper ac- 
cording to the mode sanctioned by a church, whose 
views of the nature and design of that ordinance 
were the same with his own ; that Scotchmen had 
not been excluded even from the highest offices ; 
that the law was never carried into effect; and 
that, under all these circumstances, it would be 
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imprudent to labour for the repeal of a statute, in- 
corporated with a treaty, which had secured the 
existence and the privileges of the Church of Scot- 
land. 

The Assembly was, however, convinced by the 
reasoning of the advocates for the repeal of the 
Test Act, and, without very carefully inquiring 
whether any beneficial consequences would result 
from the attempts to be made, it adopted a series 
of resolutions which had been moved, and ably 
supported by Sir Henry Moncreiff, declaratory of 
his sentiments and of the sentiments of those who 
were friendly to the measure for which he had 
pleaded. These resolutions were followed by the 
unanimous determination, « That a committee 
of the General Assembly should be appointed, 
with instructions to take the earliest opportunity 
to obtain redress of the grievances stated in the re- 
solutions adopted by the Assembly, by every legal 
and constitutional mode which they shall judge to 
be most effectual ; and to report to next Assembly/' 
A report was accordingly made to that Assembly, 
and was ordered to be recorded ; but nothing was 
effected by the efforts of the committee, the law 
remaining as it was before ; and the question then 
so keenly argued, whether, from increased enlarge- 
ment of sentiment, or from the invariable practice 
of passing an act of indemnity for those who have 
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not taken the Test, which act is now, indeed, consi- 
dered as a part of the constitution, has ceased to 
excite much interest. Dr Hill, although he ac- 
quiesced in the sentence of the Assembly, adhered 
to the opinion which he had entertained upon the 
subject, for he alluded to that opinion, and support- 
ed it, in a speech, which many years after he deli- 
vered in the Assembly, and the substance of which 
he communicated to the public. 

But the attention of all classes of men, soon af- 
ter the discussion upon the Test Act, was fixed 
upon those events in France which laid the foun- 
dation for the Revolution, spreading devastation 
and misery through that kingdom, and which once 
threatened to destroy, by one mighty and tremen- 
dous convulsion, all the governments of Europe. 
It is well known, that in Great Britain the most 
zealous and successful efforts were made to alienate 
the minds of the people from that admirable politi- 
cal constitution under which it was their happiness, 
and had long been their pride and glory to live, 
and that the wildest opinions, inconsistent with the 
existence of property, and involving in their adop- 
tion the destruction of all social order, were exten- 
sively disseminated. Even numbers who had wel- 
comed the commencement of the French Revolu- 
tion, anticipating from it the introduction of an era 
when despotism was to cease, and the most benefit 
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cent maxims of polity were every where to be car- 
ried into practice, shrunk back from the atrocities 
which cast blackness over so fair a prospect, and 
saw the importance of impressing upon the public 
the worthlessness and the danger of imaginary 
systems, when compared with that admirably regu- 
lated and long tried system under which Britain 
had attained to the distinguished place which she 
occupied amongst the nations of the world. Dr 
Hill, keeping in his recollection the turbulence 
and the violence of popular commotions, did not 
believe that from these any permanent improve- 
ment upon the social state could arise, but dreaded 
that they would terminate in scenes of horror and 
of guilt ; he conceived himself, therefore, to be 
called upon, by a sacred regard to duty, to do what 
lay in his power to ward off from the country 
which he loved the deplorable frenzy by which it 
was threatened. Fully impressed with the good 
effects which would result from every one, in his 
own sphere, doing what was incumbent on him, 
and what he might accomplish, and probably not 
altogether without the hope, that by his own ex- 
ample he might, in many cases, lead to this, he 
determined to deliver from his pulpit that sound 
counsel by which his congregation might be inclin- 
ed suitably to appreciate and duly to. value the 
blessings by which Providence had distinguished 
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their native land. Accordingly, about the end of 
the year 1792, when the state of political senti- 
ment was most alarming, and when daily attacks 
were making upon the constituted authorities of 
Britain, he chose, for the text of a memorable ser- 
mon, which he soon published, applying them to 
this favoured island, the striking words of Moses : 
" Happy art thou, O Israel, who is like unto 
thee, O people saved by the Lord ?" From this 
passage he took occasion to impress upon those 
who heard him, that, as a nation, we were a 
people saved by the Lord, — that we were a happy 
people, — and that there was none like us. Under 
the first head he collected some of the most strik- 
ing examples of that care of Providence through 
which we had been preserved from evil, and con- 
ducted to the security, the tranquillity, and the 
comfort which we enjoyed. He thus concluded 
this branch of his subject : " When, at the end of 
the last century, a black cloud hung over these 
kingdoms, when Popery and arbitrary power were 
advancing with rapid strides, and the nation ap- 
peared to be tamely sinking into abject slavery, 
He who ruleth in the hearts of men, and who, 
from His throne in heaven, watched over the sacred 
rights which were then invaded, raised up William 
of Orange, a prince formed by talents and by si- 
tuation to be our deliverer. Signal interpositions 
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of Providence facilitated his landing, an unexpect- 
ed union of men, whose political sentiments had 
been most discordant, prepared his way, and, with- 
out the tumults and massacres which in other 
countries have generally attended a change of go- 
vernment, there was calmly accomplished in both 
parts of the island that great event, which every 
Briton who loves his country, and who understands 
its true interest, styles, with a mixed emotion of 
gratitude and national pride, the glorious Revolu- 
tion." 

He then showed that we are a happy people, 
dwelling upon the protection given by the law 
to all classes of the community, upon liberty of 
conscience extended to every man, upon the ad- 
mirable manner in which the different ranks of so- 
ciety contribute to each other's good, and upon 
the opportunity afforded, even to the humblest, of 
rising, by the exertion of talent, and by the exer- 
cise of virtue, to the most distinguished situations. 
He represented the extension of all these blessings 
to those whom we love, observing, that " all the 
affections by which we are interested in the for* 
tune of others, thus endear to us the government 
under which we live, and induce us, for the sake 
of those whom we bear in our hearts, to take the 
warmest concern in its stability, and to give it our 
affectionate support." 
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He completed his plan by pointing out, that 
there is no people like unto us, giving, under this 
head, a short, but comprehensive and accurate 
view of the political condition of other nations. 

The inferences which he deduced from what he 
had so powerfully and eloquently exhibited were, 
that we should devoutly acknowledge the God of 
our fathers ; that we should be thankful and con- 
tented with our condition ; and, with the design of 
impressing them with the blessings to be enjoyed 
by them, that we should watch over the education 
of our children. His illustration of this topic, one 
upon which he often and affectionately dwells, he 
thus, in the discourse now under rev\ew y conclud- 
ed : " Amidst our solicitude to prepare our chil- 
dren for the business of life, let us never forget 
that the fear of the Lord is the beginning of wis- 
dom ; and as we woold wish to inspire their tender 
breasts with the hatred of all that is false, mean, 
and cruel, and with the love of every manly, hu- 
mane, and generous sentiment, let us teach them 
to remember their Creator in the days of their 
youth. Then may we hope, that the Lord our 
God, who has been with us, as he was with our fa- 
thers, will be also with our children. We shall 
leave behind us a race trained in the love of the 
constitution, and in the practice of righteousness ; 
a race furnished with that intelligence, that manli-» 
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ness, and that public spirit, by which our ances- 
tors were distinguished, and by which, under God, 
the liberties of this land were established ; and in 
the character of the minds which we rear, we shall 
form and we shall transmit a delightful pledge, 
that this island will continue, to latest ages, the 
fair seat of regulated freedom, of rational religion, 
and of public virtue/' 

The sermon, throughout the whole of it, incul- 
cates those sound political principles which are con- 
nected with the best interests, and the civil and re- 
ligious liberty of mankind ; there is hot a single ex* 
pression relating to those inferior points which di- 
vide the leading statesmen of the kingdom, but it 
has for its object, by unfolding the excellence of 
our Government, and by placing, in a striking 
light, the many comforts and advantages that have 
arisen out of that government, to check the tur- 
bulence and discontent which cannot be cherished, 
without destroying some of the best feelings and 
affections of our nature, and to which we cannot 
yield, without being betrayed into a departure from 
those moral and religious considerations, the influ- 
ence of which over the consciences of men, it is the 
duty of the ministers of Christ to preserve and to 
strengthen. When then such turbulence and dis- 
content, founded upon the most erroneous views, 
and tending to the most lamentable excesses, have 
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unfortunately become prevalent, and threaten to * 
extend their dominion, there is an imperious call 
upon the teachers of moral and divine truth to 
raise their voices against them, and to warn those 
whom they instruct no less zealously than they 
would warn them against those ordinary crimes 
which embitter the peace, and corrupt the purity 
of social life. This is not to be confounded with 
what is usually denominated political preaching, 
which consists in carrying into the pulpit the pri- 
vate sentiments of the individual as to the admini- 
stration of affairs, and defending them in language 
which would suit a debating club, rather than a 
place of worship ; this cannot be too much repro- 
bated, or too much held up to scorn or contempt ; 
but because this is wrong, to include under it what 
is directly calculated to preserve uncontaminated 
the sources of virtue, to invigorate religion, and to 
protect institutions which have for ages added to 
.the comfort and the happiness of the community, 
is to blend the most important distinctions, and to 
strengthen prejudices from which the most fatal 
consequences may result. It must readily be ad- 
mitted, indeed, that even this species of admoni- 
tion is proper only when it is palpably required, 
and that it was so at the time when Dr Hill ad- 
mirably employed it, must be in the recollection of 
many, and may already, from unquestionably accu- 
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Tate historical documents, be known to all. He 
was then fully warranted in expressing, as he did 
when he entered upon the subject which he had 
chosen for it, his hope, that, in doing so, he would 
nttt depart from the duties of his place, but that 
he would speak both what it was . agreeable to 
his people to hear, and what it became a good ci- 
tizen and a faithful minister of the established reli- 
gion to say. So he felt, and so did his people feel ; 
the sermon was heard with breathless attention,- and 
it was remembered with mingled feelings of grati- 
tude and delight. 

An account of it having been speedily circulat- 
ed, he was led to commit it to the press, in the 
expectation that he should thus much more exten- 
sively answer the purpose for which it was intended. " 
He had every reason to be gratified by the issue of 
this resolution. Of the wideness of its dissemina- 
tion, within a very short time after it was publish- 
ed, a letter from Mr Balfour, the respectable book- 
seller by whom the sale was conducted, dated De- 
cember 1792, affords the most decisive proof: " I 
believe it will be agreeable to you to inform you, 
that I have had success, with respect to your ser- 
mon, beyond my most sanguine imagination. I 
have written a hundred letters upon the subject, 
and have got all the capital manufacturers in Scot- 
land to enter into my idea. I have printed off 
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10,000 copies of the coarse, and 1000 copies of the 
fine. I have got letters of thanks from many ca- 
pital persons, with proper compliments to you. The 
fame of your sermon has gone to England, for 
above 1000 copies have been sent there; and I 
have the pleasure to inform you, that they have 
been circulated chiefly amongst that description of 
persons to whom they are likely to do most good, 
which was the chief intention of the publication. 
I am not sure but I may throw off some more 
of the coarse. I congratulate you upon the ex- 
tensive circulation of the sermon, for never was 
such a number of a sermon sold in this country be- 
fore ; and, I flatter myself, it will, in a great mea- 
sure, answer the purpose for which it was intended. 
I really have had a pleasure and heartfelt satisfac- 
tion in my operations about this matter." 

A gentleman of Dundee, who had transmitted 
to Dr Hill some tracts written in support of 
government, took occasion to express his opinion, 
that all loyal subjects should in some mode express 
their acknowledgments to Principal Hill, for his 
successful endeavours to serve the good cause, and 
informed him that his sermons (including probably 
a few more discourses delivered by him on particu- 
lar occasions, which had been published) were, with 
other judicious works, extensively circulated in 
Dundee. It was owing to the impression thus 
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made, that, m the subsequent year, when he was 
passing through that town, on his way to Montrose, 
he received the most gratifying marks of attention, 
the freedom of the burgh was in the handsomest 
manner offered to him, and Mr Gordon, who then 
occupied the principal inn, having prepared a col- 
lation for him, said, that he and every body else 
owed much to Dr Hill. 

His friend Dr Carlyle had heard of the sermon 
soon after it was preached, and in an admirable let- 
ter, written in a style of the utmost confidence and 
affection, and with a vein of pleasantry in which 
that eminent man sometimes indulged, he observed, 
after lamenting the spirit of insubordination and 
Jacobinism which had gone abroad, — " If it were 
possible for you to divide yourself into a hundred 
parts, and each part of you to preach your sermon 
through the several burghs of Scotland, I dare 
say it would have a considerable effect." There 
cannot be a stronger proof of the effect that was 
really produced by the sermon than the fact, that 
the leading men amongst those who were then ac- 
tively promoting the wild schemes of political inno- 
vation which had been inculcated, exerted them- 
selves to depreciate it, anxiously declaimed against 
it, and affected to consider it as destitute of all 
merit. I recollected to have heard the late Dr 
John Hill mention, that a friend of his, who was at 
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that time unhappily distinguished by the part which 
he acted, alike inconsistent with the military rank 
which he held, and with the station in society 
which he occupied, said to him, in reference to 
this discourse, that the perusal of it had given him 
great pleasure, because, having a high opinion of 
Dr Hill's talents, and being convinced that he 
could do as much as could be done to advocate 
what he called the cause of government, he was 
now more satisfied than ever, that this cause must 
be desperate, when the acknowledged abilities of the 
Principal could furnish nothing stronger in its 
. support* 

The late Lord Chief Baron, who was then Lord 
Advocate, alluding to this activity of depreciation, 
wrote to Dr Hill, (179*,) " Though you are 
proscribed in the Gazetteer as the author of a most 
seditious, inflammatory, and diabolical sermon, I 
congratulate you and all your friends upon the be- 
neficial effects which that sermon has had." 

The notice which the sermon attracted, and the 
zeal with which it was circulated, induced many 
respectable clergymen, who had not previously 
exerted themselves, to imitate the example which 
thus was set to them, and there can be no doubt, 
that the country was eminently indebted to Dr 
Hill for the salutary and valuable political instruc- 
tion which was then so instrumental in leading 

u 
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back the people to that sense of the bleetfingti of 
their situation, and of tbe excellence of their go- 
vernment from which it id deeply to be deplored* 
that, through tbe instigation of wicked men, aitd 
the diffusion of the most profligate and seditious 
publications, they have, in too many parts of Bri- 
tain, of late unhappily departed. 

D* Hill, in 179$> published another setmon, en- 
titled, « Instructions afforded by the present War 
to tbe People of Gtfeat Britain," in which, having 
taken for hie text these words, 4€ When the host 
goeth forth to battle* then keep thee from every 
wicked thing/ 1 he admonished his countrymen to 
keep themselves from every approach to tumult, 
sedition* and disaffection— from every approach to 
impiety— and from every approach to immorality, 
counsels which at no time could have been more 
seasonably impressed on the public mind than at 
the present moment, when, although the host has 
fortunately ceased to go forth to battle, all the evils 
against which the sermon guards, are so widely and 
so fatally spread throughout Britain. It does not 
appear, excellent as this discourse is, that it had the 
same rapid and extensive circulation with the one 
that had preceded it, owing, it may be presumed, 
in a great measure to the circumstance that so 
many upon similar subjects were now circulated. 
To its excellence Dr Blair bore the following testi- 
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mony, which is inserted, not merely with reference 
to the sermon, but in confirmation of what has 
been said, as to the effect produced by Dr Hill's for- 
l»er discourse. (April 1793,) fi I h*ve read your 
sermon, which is just now published, and concerning 
which you gave iae information in your last. I am 
exceedingly well pleased with it. There is much 
good and seasonable matter in it, set. forth with 
great strength and propriety. The detail of the 
French proceedings, and the views of their spirit 
in the first part of it, is excellently conducted w4 
I should think ought to carry conviction. Your 
design in this publication is very laudable, and I 
hope it will do good. So much of late has been 
published on these subjects, and many of the topics 
are so beaten, that now, to be sure, a publication of 
this nature attracts less attention than it would 
have done some months ago. At any rate, it can 
do you no disservice, but, on the contrary, ought to 
advance your character." 

Dr Hill, deeply impressed as he was with the 
excellence of the British Constitution, took in his 
public life every step which could guard the people 
against being alienated from it. In the year 1798, 
much alarm was spread respecting the designs of 
the disaffected, and he cordially united with those 
of his brethren who conceived it to be the duty of 
the Church to interpose its venerable authority for 
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preventing those designs from being carried into 
execution. He joined, therefore, in sanctioning a 
striking paper issued by the Commission of the 
General Assembly, and afterwards sanctioned by 
that Supreme Ecclesiastical Judicatory, which was 
entitled, • " A Warning and Admonition to the 
People of Scotland." In this Address there is a 
tone of affectionate concern for the welfare of those 
to whom it was addressed, a pathetic eloquence, a 
moving exposition of the designs of our enemies, 
and a picture of blessings enjoyed by Britons, emi- 
nently adapted to interest and to impress the mind ; 
and there is much reason to believe that this valu- 
able production answered the benevolent and pa- 
triotic purposes for which it was intended. 

About this period, the attention of the public in 
Scotland was much drawn to a set of teachers who 
were in the practice of addressing the people upon 
the subject of religion, and of endeavouring to 
withdraw their affections from their own pastors, 
and from the ecclesiastical establishment to which 
they had been attached. The efforts of these men 
were much assisted by the institution of schools for 
the education of youth, which were conducted by 
individuals who had given no evidence of the sound- 
ness of their political and religious principles, and 
who were generally supposed to be hostile to the 
Constitution of the country. This interesting mat- 
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ter, so immediately connected with the* state of 
public opinion, a»d so ttiuch calculated ultimately 
to influence or to determine that opinion, was, by 
different overtures, brought under the notice -of the 
Assembly, 1799> and Eh- Hill entered upon the 
consideration of it with fhat sense ^f its impert- 
ance which, thinking as he did, k was natural for 
him to feel. To counteract the influence of the 
vagrant teachers, the Assembly issued a Pastoral 
Admonition to the people under its charge, re* 
minding them of the veneration with which the 
Church of Scotland had long been contemplated, 
associating attachment to it with those emotions of 
filial reverence and love, whidi they delighted to 
cherish, dwelling upon the excellent provision 
which it has made for a succession of Ministers, 
suitably qualified to discharge, with prudence and 
with fidelity, the duties of their station, and guard- 
ing them against being turned from the good old 
paths, by men of whom they knew little, and 
whose real designs were probably hidden from 
them. 

What respected schools was, if possible, of still 
greater moment. There was every reason to be- 
lieve, that the impression made by such persons as 
those against whom the pastoral admonition was 
directed would be transient, that the value of their 
instructions would soon be appreciated, and that 
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the coarseness and want of charity with which they 
declaimed against the most respectable members of 
the Church would draw aside the veil, and exhibit 
them to the good sense of the great majority of the 
Scottish people* iu the light in which they deserved 
to be regarded. But if erroneous and pernicious 
ideas were instilled into the youthful breast, and if 
the rising generation were brought up in enmity 
to all which former generations had been taught 
to prize as the pledge and the expression of divine 
mercy to themselves and their children, the usual 
methods of instruction would be rendered ineffec- 
tual, and the good soil in which the seed was wont 
to be sown, having been taken away, there might 
grow in the dreary waste the roots of bitterness, 
of misery, and of vice. It appeared, therefore, 
most requisite to apply a remedy to this evil, and 
the peculiar situation of Scotland with respect to 
literary institutions furnished that remedy. 

It was one of the most striking circumstances 
which attended the Scottish Reformation, that it 
was conjoined with the utmost anxiety, and with 
various provisions to enlighten the minds, and to 
improve the education of the great body of the 
people. The Reformers, however, were desirous 
that they should superintend and direct this bene- 
ficent system ; they accordingly subjected the teach- 
ers to the control of the Church, and required 
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that none should be employed who were not atr 
tached to its discipline and its tenets. Amidst the 
successive changes which took place in ecclesiasti- 
cal polity, this was constantly kept in view, and 
the government, aware that through the same 
channel its stability might be strengthened, enjoin- 
ed the instructors of youth to take oaths of allegi- 
ance k to the Sovereign. After the Revolution, 
when toleration was much better understood, and 
was much more fully exhibited in practice, thaii it 
had been at any previous period since the conver- 
sion of the Roman Empire to Christianity, whilst 
the established teachers were uniformly connected 
with the Church, and before their induction, were 
obliged to subscribe the Confession of Faith, and 
to qualify, by taking the oaths to government, 
other teachers, although the law comprehended 
them, were not required to give the same' pledges, 
and the idea even came to be entertained, that pri- 
vate instructors, or those who were employed by 
dissenters, were under no control. 

The moment,, however, that this idea was em- 
ployed to facilitate the diffusion of hazardous poli- 
tical and religious tenets, it was evidently in the 
power of the constituted authorities, and of the 
Church, to put in force the various subsisting en- 
actments from the Reformation downward; and 
the General Assembly resolved that, in as far as it 
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was concerned, this should be done. That the ac- 
tual state of the law might be distinctly ascertain- 
ed, it appointed a Committee to investigate the 
subject ; and the result of this investigation was 
communicated in a very clear and satisfactory re- 
port, which the members presented: To this re- 
port was subjoined the following opinion/ which 
was adopted by the Assembly : " The Committee 
give it as their opinion, that the General Assem- 
bly shall enjoin $11 Presbyteries of this Church to 
be diligent in exercising those powers which the 
laws of the land and of the Church have committed 
to them, with respect to the education of youth 
within their bounds; and particularly, to call be- 
fore them all teachers of youth, whether in paro- 
chial schools, or in schools of another description, 
and to take trial of their sufficiency and qualifica- 
• tions in those branches of education which they 
profess to teach." After recommending that the 
Procurator should be instructed to assist Presby- 
teries in asserting their jurisdiction, and that the 
General Assembly should request the Lord Advo- 
cate and the Solicitor General to concur with him, 
the Committee farther proposed, " That the Ge- 
neral Assembly shall enjoin all the Presbyteries of 
this Church to report to the next Assembly, a list 
of all the schools within their bounds, specifying 
what is taught in each school, whether the schools 
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be held on the Lord's day, or on other days of the 
week, in what way the schoolmasters are supported 
or maintained, whether they act for themselves, or 
are employed by or under the direction of others, 
what number of scholars attend each school at the 
time of making the report ; and, in genera}, what, 
ever else shall appear of importance." 

This was attended with the best effects. The mw 
possibility of persisting to carry on a secret or insi- 
dious system for corrupting the principles of the 
young, was placed by the exposition of the law be* 
yond a doubt, and the evil which had attracted the 
attention of the Assembly was m a great degree 
remedied, 

In this matter Dr Hill took a most motive part, 
and his labours were justly estimated, not merely 
by his brethren, but by those who had it m their 
power to reward thjam. An office was accordingly 
soon after conferred on him, and this act of forour 
was explicitly ascribed to what he had done to pro- 
mote the important object of the regulation of 
schools* 

Out of the measures which were thus adopted 
there has arisen much permanent good to the 
country, for they fixed the attention of Presbyteries 
more closely than it had previously beeft upon the 
state of education ; the practice waa in many dis- 
tricts introduced of annually examining schools, 
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of marking the progress of the scholars, and of 
stimulating the exertions of the teaehers by the 
approbation of the Committees of Presbytery ap- 
pointed to examine, and by the report which wm 
transmitted, as to the seminary, to the General 
Assembly. It is quite astonishing how great and 
how favourable a change in the mode of conduct- 
ing education in the parochial and other schools 
has, where this practice has been followed, within 
these few years taken place ; there is an attention, 
a dexterity, and a proficiency, presenting a singular 
and delightful contrast to what in country parishes 
was almost universally to be witnessed before the 
subject was discussed in the General Assembly. 
That venerable judicatory has never since remitted 
its care of schools ; it has repeatedly enjoined, that 
reports with regard to them should be transmitted 
to it ; and, for rendering this more easy, and to 
enable it to be done in the most satisfactory man- 
ner, a schedule was printed and transmitted to 
Presbyteries, (1819,) which was reviewed and 
amended in the subsequent Assembly, by filling up 
the different columns of which all essential in for- 
mation upon the important subject of the state of 
schools will be clearly exhibited. Neither is there 
any wish, on the part of the ecclesiastical judicato- 
ries, vexatiously to interfere with schools establish- 
ed by Dissenters. Whilst there is ground to be- 
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lieve that there is no intention of subverting that 
fabric of government which men of all religious 
parties are interested in upholding, and that, what* 
ever differences as to peculiar points of doctrine 
and polity may exist, there is sincere attachment 
to the best interests of religion and morality, the 
teachers of such schools are permitted, without the 
slightest ntolestation, to conduct their seminaries in 
the way which appears best calculated to answer 
the purposes of their institution, and are not sub* 
jected to the particular examination of Presbyteries, 
unless such examination, as I believe frequently 
happens, be requested. 

It is only necessary farther, under the political 
conduct of Dr Hill, to refer to his sentiments with 
respect to Catholic emancipation, a subject which 
has, of late, strongly agitated the public mind, and 
divided the opinions of the wisest and the most en* 
lightened members of the community. 

The peculiar circumstances which attended the 
introduction of the Reformation into Scotland, at- 
tracted the attention of the inhabitants of that 
country very strongly to the dangers to be appre- 
hended from Popery, and produced an almost uni* 
versal conviction, that the prevalence of this religi- 
ous system would prove fatal alike to their civil and 
their spiritual liberty. They long recollected, with 
deep emotion and apprehension, the dangers to 
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which the reformed faith had, in its infancy, been 
exposed, and the sufferings to which, through the 
bigotry and ferocious zeal of the Popish hierarchy, 
its noble defenders had been doomed ; and it was 
indelibly fixed on their minds, that numberless at- 
tempts had been made even by the reigning sove- 
reigns of the Stuart family, to subvert that Protest- 
ant Church, which, conveying to those who had 
entered within its communion the invaluable bless- 
ings of divine knowledge and of secular freedom, 
was endeared to them by the strongest motives 
which can influence our nature. After the Revo- 
lution, the same zeal which had been transmitted 
from the first reformers continued to exist, and was 
cherished by the efforts which were constantly 
made in the remote parts of Scotland, to alienate 
the people from the established religion, and to 
bring them under the direction of the emissaries or 
adherents of Rome. Accordingly, many acts of 
the General Assembly and of the Legislature 
were passed to check this evil, so much deplored, 
and to strengthen the influence of the reformed 
tenets. From these causes, Popery was viewed not 
merely as a modification of religious belief, but as 
a dangerous political engine; and there was, in 
the great body of the people, such reluctance to 
extend to its professors the toleration which was 
readily granted to other religious denominations, 
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that when some relaxation of tke peaal statute* 
against them was proposed, the multitude, in many 
places, burst forth into tumult, and stigmatised* or 
were even disposed to inflict vengeance on those 
enlightened men who saw, in such relaxation, the 
increasing influence of the humane and enlarged 
spirit of Christianity. The subjeet, whilst this aa~ 
tipathy to Popery existed in all its strength, waa 
(1779) brought before the General Assembly, 
and a resolution was unanimously adopted* in 
which, whilst the Assembly declared its firm at- 
tachment to the principles of civil and religious 
liberty, and its earnest desire that universal tolera- 
tion and liberty of conscience might be extended 
to Protestants of every denomination, k at the 
same time expressed its firm persuasion, that a re- 
peal of the penal laws now in force against Papists 
would be highly inexpedient, dangerous, and pre- 
judicial to the best interests of religion and civil 
society in this part of the united kingdom. 

A striking change of sentiment upon this sub- 
ject has now been effected. Papists are no longei 
viewed with the same inveteracy with which they 
unhappily once were regarded ; all are anxious that 
they should freely profess their religion, and many 
of those who, in 1779, strenuously opposed the re- 
peal of the penal laws, have since become advocates 
for the adherents to the Popish faith being put, in 

11 
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^evary respect, on* footing with their Protestant fel- 
kw-sufcjects. If Popery were merely a species , of 
religions belief, there could be to this opinion no 
rational objection ; hut it comprehends in it certain 
political maxims, against which it is essential to 
guard. It admits, for example, the jurisdiction <tf 
41 foreign potentate over those who profess it, and 
it requires, as a duty, the extirpation of all modes 
•of faith by which it is opposed, and thus involves 
hostility to Protestant establishments. It is vain 
to say, what has so often been confidently asserted, 
-either that the nature of Popery is now changed, 
or that there can now be no danger from those who 
bold it 4 because, whatever may have been the pro- 
fessions of some individuals, and however sincere 
these professions may have been, the tenets of the 
Roman Catholic Church are detailed in formula- 
ries, bulls, and decrees, which have never, by the 
only competent authority in that church, been re- 
scinded, and we are not warranted, from aa acci- 
dental state of manners and of society, which num- 
berless causes might soon change, to throw aside 
all fear of those invasions on the liberties and con- 
sciences of men, which we know, from the annals 
of every country in Europe, were so often, in other 
times, under the influence of these unrepealed te- 
nets attempted, and so often effected. 

In harrrtony with these principles, it was the fix- 
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ed opinion of Dr Hill, that, whilst the most exten- 
sive toleration should be given to the Popish reli- 
gion, and every civil privilege, consistent with the 
security of the Protestant establishment, should be 
conferred upon its adherents, it was unwise, in de- 
fiance of the lessons derived from its creed, and 
from the history of European nations, to act as if 
there was nothing in the system that was in any de- 
gree hazardous, and as if it was as entirely a religi- 
ous system as the different modifications of Pro- 
testantism. He was therefore hostile to what, by a 
strange abuse of language, has been called Catho- 
lic Emancipation, in so far as that implies, that 
every civil situation, however exalted, and however 
much it enabled those who hold it to influence the 
state, is to be laid open to Catholics ; and notwith- 
standing all the declamation and all the argument 
which have in opposition to this been, with the ut- 
most ability and perseverance, pressed upon the 
public, it is substituting theory for experience to 
hold a different opinion. 

An opportunity presented itself, in the General 
Assembly, of stating his sentiments upon this inter- 
esting subject. In consequence of Lord Grenville's 
administration having insisted upon the passing a 
bill in favour of Catholics, to which the late King 
was convinced that he could not assent without 
violating his coronation-oath, they were dismissed 
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from his Majesty's Councils ; and in the Assembly, 
which met immediately after this had happened, it 
was proposed, in reference to it, to insert the follow- 
ing clause in the address to be presented to the Sove- 
reign : " It is the happiness of your people, that, dur* 
ing an auspicious reign of forty-seven years, the con- 
duct of your Majesty has been uniformly governed 
by the principles which placed the House of Bruns- 
wick upon the throne of these realms ; and the Mi- 
nisters and Elders of the Church of Scotland at- 
tached to those principles from conviction, as well 
as by all their habifcs and institutions, recollect, 
with peculiar satisfaction, that your Majesty has ex- 
hibited the brightest example of a sacred regard to 
the Protestant reformed religion. While in the 
series of indulgences to your Roman Catholic sub- 
jects which has marked your Majesty's reign, we 
recognize the enlightened operation of a mild and 
tolerant spirit, we have always found your Majesty 
the faithful guardian of the Protestant establish- 
ment. We have lately seen the fences of the esta- 
blishment upheld by the firm and dignified exer- 
cise of the constitutional prerogative of the Crown, 
and feeling the security which all our rights and 
privileges derive from the solicitude with which 
your Majesty discharges the duty of the Sovereign 
of a free people, we unite, with our fellow-subjects, 
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in offering the affectionate tribute due to the royal 
cares for the public welfare.' 9 

This part of the address gave rise to a long de- 
bete, hi which tbe question of Catholie Emancipa- 
tion was really discussed; but instead of a direct al- 
lusion to it, it was at length proposed to adopt the 
paragraph, provided the following addition was 
made to it : " We venerate the concern which 
his Majesty manifests in all his conduct, at all 
time*, for the religious instruction of his people ; 
yet, consistently with our principles as Presbyte- 
rians, and as members of a national church which 
has the same legal establishment with the Church 
of England, we cannot but contemplate, with re- 
gret, the continuance of those circumstances which 
exclude Presbyterians from civil and military of- 
fices, without a public profession of Episcopacy; 
and we trust that tbe time will mon come, when 
the members of Presbyterian and Episcopal churches 
will be placed on an equal footing in all parts of his 
Majesty's dominions." 

Dr Hill considered this addition as, in fact, an 
expression of regret, that the operation of the Test 
Act against the Catholics had not been done away, 
because thus the Presbyterians would also have 
been freed from it ; and, under this view, it justly 
appeared to him, that, by adding the clause to the 
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address, the whole would be rendered contradic- 
tory. In arguing against its adoption, he was, in 
consequence, led to state bis opinion as to Ca- 
tholic emancipation, which had, as he was convinc- 
ed, been recommended under the idea of its being 
beneficial to the members of the Church of Scot- 
land. Assuming that the repeal of the Test Act 
was only the apparent object in view, he thus 
reasoned: " This was an old stale trick of Popery, 
which they (the Presbyterians of other times) had 
the magnanimity to resist ; they rejected the boon 
which was insidiously offered to them by the Pa- 
pists of their days, and the boon is not the safer 
for coming from other hands." " When James, 
before the Revolution, employed a person to re- 
present to the Prince and Princess of Orange the 
advantages that would result to the dissenters from 
the proposed repeal of the Test Act, the answer 
was, * That the Prince and Princess consented 
that the Roman Catholics should enjoy entire li- 
berty of conscience, but that they could not, by 
any me$ns, agree to the repeal of the Test Act 
and those other penal laws that tend to the securi- 
ty of the Protestant religion, since the Roman 
Catholics receive no other prejudice from these 
than their being excluded from Parliament and 
public employments, and that, by them, the Pro- 
testant religion is sheltered from all the designs of 

u 
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the Roman Catholics against it, or against the pub- 
lic safety.' " 

Dr HilPs views of the nature of Popery itself 
he thus detailed : — " Is it possible to stretch forth 
our hands to uphold the tottering throne of anti- 
christ, and, for the sake of any honour or advan- 
tage to our own church, to co-operate in raising 
the Roman Catholics from the modesty and quiet- 
ness of a tolerated sect to the ostentation and pre- 
sumption, which the possession of legal rights to 
civil and military offices might engender, and thus 
to be the instruments of confirming those errors 
which we profess a desire to reform ? What would 
our people say to such conduct in their spiritual 
rulers ? They would say, that it is a libel on the 
good sense of the people of Scotland to call the 
alarm, occasioned by the Catholic Bill, senseless 
clamour, blind prejudice, fanatical or political zeal. 
They would tell us, that the alarm arose from their 
knowledge, not from their ignorance ; from their 
acquaintance with the errors of Popery, with its 
hostility to the civil and religious liberties of Bri- 
tain ; from that stedfastness in the faith once deli- 
vered to the saints, in which they have been con- 
firmed by our instructions. We have no other 
reason for our conduct but this, that we are Pro- 
testants, who wish to hold the constitution which 
our fathers transmitted to us, who have seen, with 

4 
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Satisfaction, our Roman Catholic brethren permit- 
ted to manage their property and educate their 
children, and who are willing to give them every 
indulgence that we do not consider as inconsistent 
with our own security." To the plea, that no- 
thing was now to be apprehended from the tenets 
of Popery, he replied, " It is said there is now lit- 
tle danger, because the Roman Catholics are libe- 
ral and enlightened. But do gentlemen forget 
that the Court of Rome is the tool, the servant of 
the Ruler of France ? This is not the time for ex- 
periments. If the caution of our forefathers is to 
give place to that latitudinarian system, which em- 
braces all religious sects with equal confidence, let 
us wait till the return of peace, and, while the ene- 
my is at our gates, let us continue to know those in 
whose hands we place the sword." 

It is surely to be expected, that, through the 
enlargement of our intellectual powers, and a more 
thorough acquaintance with the nature and spirit 
of Christianity, the time will come, when difference 
of religious opinion will afford no ground for any 
difference as to civil privileges ; but that time must 
have unequivocally arrived before, if experience 
from knowledge of the past is not to be disregard- 
ed, the legislature can safely conclude, that princi- 
ples, not actually abandoned, may be considered as 
really forsaken. The absolute necessity of sepa- 
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rating from religion that temporal jurisdiction 
which, from accidental causes, Popery, combined 
with it, would, perhaps, before this, had the dis- 
cussions respecting Catholic emacipantion been 
delayed, have been discerned, and the claims con- 
nected with that jurisdiction have been officially 
and authoritatively abjured. When this has taken 
place, the question as to Catholic emancipation will 
be divested of all its difficulties, and there will be 
but one opinion with enlightened men and liberal 
Christians about the manner in which it should be 
decided. 

But although, from what has been said, it will 
be apparent, that Dr Hill had, from an early pe- 
riod of life, formed his opinions as to political sub- 
jects, and was inclined by them to support that 
line of policy, followed, of late years, by the mini- 
sters of the Crown, it is pleasant to add, that these 
opinions did not influence him where their effect 
should never be felt. He was not a determined 
partizan, viewing every man, who was not of his 
party, as divested of all title to esteem and regard, 
and as acting from no sense of principle, and from 
no love to his country ; he perceived, and was al- 
ways ready to admit, the merit of those who thought 
as to politics differently from himself; he was in* 
clined to give them full credit for the motives by 
which they were actuated, and, in the kind inter- 
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course of private life, he actually never reflected, 
when the subject was not introduced, whether those 
with whom he associated would have advocated 
the same measures of state which he Would have 
approved. He was constantly averse to that poli- 
tical dogmatism, showing itself in the language of 
strong reprobation of its opponents, and in decid- 
ed aversion to give to their views or schemes con- 
sideration or support ; he was anxious to pay re- 
spect to men who had been raised to high official 
situations, although he had not the same sentiments 
which they entertained ; and, in his public capaci- 
ty, he resisted whatever he considered as proceed- 
ing, rather from rude and warm defiance, than 
from an honest and conscientious regard to the 
principles which were espoused. But whilst he 
thus acted, he never dissembled what he thought, 
or showed the slightest tendency to deviate from 
it. Of this many examples might be adduced, and 
to some of them allusion has been already made. 

This feature of his character, however, I mean 
his mildness and his political toleration, often did 
not correspond with the views of those with whom 
he acted } they were apt to attribute what they did 
not choose to imitate to lukewarmness, and it was 
sometimes insinuated, or even pretty broadly as- 
serted, that he would not have been unwilling, in 
order to conciliate those in power, to make sacrifi- 
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ces too ample to be reconciled with political con- 
sistency. For this there was, it may be most con- 
fidently affirmed, no ground ; and it is deeply to be 
lamented, that a disposition of mind which it is so 
desirable to cherish, which would combine, with 
real steadiness, the preservation of that urbanity, 
the want of which so often and so much embitters 
human life, is, through the bigotry of party-spirit, 
reprobated and denounced. It is surely delight- 
ful to forget, when forgetfulness is possible, the 
angry passions and contentious bickerings which 
agitate the breast, to call into exercise the kind 
feelings connected with the morning of existence, 
and to view, through the medium which these feel- 
ings create, those who, once dear to us, have, in 
the course of events, been estranged from us, and 
have been arranged under political banners, differ- 
ent from those which we have been induced to fol- 
low. 

An example of this, in Dr Hill's history, de- 
serves to be mentioned. In the first years of his 
life he had mingled much in society with the pre- 
sent Lord Erskine ; they had been boys at the 
same school, or within the lipiited circle of the 
same small town, after which they were separated. 
Lord Erskine, having passed through various vicis- 
situdes, ascended to the high eminence which, as 
a pleader, he so long and so justly held. Dr Hill, 
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being deeply interested in a young American, who 
had been at St Andrews, ventured, although his 
connection with Mr Erskine had been long sus- 
pended, to write to him a letter, introducing the 
youth to his notice, and he received the reply now 
to be inserted. " Mr Braxton delivered to me 
your obliging letter. There was no hazard, that 
the great length of time which has now elapsed 
since our boyish days should either have obliterat- 
ed my recollection of you, or left it unaccompanied 
with a disposition to oblige you. Besides the long 
acquaintance which I had with your family, the 
worth and virtue of which I shall always remem- 
ber, you kept yourself, by your own talents and 
good qualities, out of the chance of being forgotten 
or unregarded. I do not know whether St An- 
drews yet contains any of the friends of my youth ; 
if it does, be so good as to offer them my best 
wishes. (1788.)" 

When Dr Hill was in London in the year 1794 
he had an interview with Mr Erskine, and, upon his 
elevation to the high office of Lord Chancellor, from 
feelings naturally excited by such an event, and 
from his wish to dispose the Chancellor to promote 
the interests of the Church of Scotland, should 
any question affecting these be brought into agita- 
tion, of which there was every prospect, Dr Hill 
addressed to his Lordship a letter, which it is 
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proper to record. " Will your Lordship conde- 
scend to accept the humble congratulation of one 
of your oldest acquaintances. The attention which 
you paid to a letter of introduction which I once 
gave to a young American, and the kindness with 
which you received me when I presented myself 
to your notice in the Court of King's Bench in 
1794, embolden me, in this manner, to express 
the pride and satisfaction which I feel in thinking 
that a person, with whom I spent many happy days 
in the familiarity of early friendship, has raised 
himself, by the splendour of his talents, to the ex- 
alted situation which you now hold. I offer my 
congratulations, my Lord, the more freely, that I 
am far from t meaning to presume upon these cir- 
cumstances to trouble you with any solicitation. 
I have nothing to ask for myself, having obtained, 
though the favour of those to whom I am attached 
by esteem and gratitude, almost all the preferment 
I can look for, and not being aware of any circum- 
stance likely to occur in my future life, or the con- 
dition of my sons, which would render it necessary 
for me to have recourse to your Lordship's protec- 
tion. There are, however, public concerns, in re- 
lation to which I may wish for permission occasion- 
ally to address your Lordship, For a long course 
of years I have taken a more active part than most 
of my brethren in the ecclesiastical affairs of this 
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country and the discussions of the General Assem- 
bly, and, having reason to hope that I retain the 
confidence of those with whom I have acted, I shall 
probably Remain in the same line of public conduct 
while my strength and spirits permit The ordi- 
nary detail of our business is beneath your notice, 
but objects may occur interesting and important to 
the security, the usefulness, and emoluments of 
the established Church of Scotland, in which the 
advice and countenance of the Lord Chancellor 
might be of essential service to that venerable bo- 
dy, which, I am proud to say, deserves well of the 
.country. (Feb. 1806.)" 

This letter illustrates the observations which 
have been made with respect to the influence of 
Dr Hill's political sentiments over his conduct in 
private society, and fully vindicates him from the 
imputation of turning from those statesman to whom 
he was indebted for the promotion which had been 
conferred on him. 

It has been already observed, that he obtained 
various official and lucrative situations. There 
are, however, a very few appointments intended as 
the reward of literary or ecclesiastical eminence, 
and, connected as he was, it was to be expected, 
that of these also a portion would be assigned to 
him. So early as the year 1787 he was surprised 
to learn, from the Gazette, that he had, without 
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any solicitation on his part, been appointed Dean 
to the order of the Thistle. He justly attributed 
this to the patronage of the late Lord Melville, 
and he gratefully acknowledged both the appoint- 
ment and the manner in which it had been confer* 
red. It proved to him merely an honorary dis- 
tinction, for, as the whole emoluments then derived 
from it consisted of a certain sum paid upon the 
instalment of each knight, and as no vacancy oc- 
curred during the period that he held the situation, 
he had, in fact, to pay for the honour the expences 
attending the execution of the requisite deeds, 
whilst nothing accrued to himself. 

In a few years after there was unexpectedly 
combined with his appointment as Principal of St 
Mary's College, a nomination to be one of his Ma- 
jesty's Chaplains for Scotland, to which appoint- 
ment there is a small salary annexed ; and upon the 
death of Dr M'Cormick, he succeeded him as one 
of the Deans of the Chapel Royal, whilst his 
Chaplainry was not withdrawn, thus deriving from 
the two considerable emolument, and a most sea- 
sonable and important addition to his income. 
With all this attention shown to him, it was im- 
possible for him not to be pleased, and he felt 
the strongest sense of obligation to the persons to 
whose interference he considered himself as indebt- 
ed for comfort and honour. There was, however, 
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to him a source of peculiar satisfaction ; he must 
have been conscious that, in his case, no deviation 
had taken place from the purposes which the appoint- 
ments that he held were destined to answer; at least, 
this was the almost universal conviction of all who 
knew him ; and it may without hesitation be assert- 
ed, now that he is removed from this transitory 
world, that there was not, amongst the order to 
which he belonged, and of which he was so bright 
an ornament, one person who had a better claim to 
the ample rewards which he received, and to that 
unequivocal expression of his deserts, with which 
the bestowing of these rewards was uniformly ac-. 
companied. 
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SECTION SIXTH. 



View ofDr Hill as a Private Individual. 

The view which has been given of Dr Hill in 
his various public capacities, can scarcely fail to 
impress upon the mind that he was possessed of 
many virtues, and was justly regarded with respect 
and admiration. But the real character of the in- 
dividual is to be sought in his private life, when 
there is no call for display, and when there is none 
of that occasional and artificial excitement which 
often inspires great vigour, and leads to much 
splendid and praiseworthy exertion. In the ordi- 
nary business in which a person must be engaged, 
in the usual intercourse which he must maintain 
with those around him, in the shade of domestic 
retirement, where almost every man is to be seen as 
he ought to be contemplated, and in those situa- 
tions where he is in a great measure withdrawn 
from observation, we may hope to discern what are 
the real motives by which he is guided, what is the 
genuine complexion of his mind, and what are the 
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principles which, interwoven with his intellectual 
and his moral habits, he has anxiously cultivated, 
and most uniformly carried into action. It does 
often happen, that he who has been the idol of po- 
pular applause, who has dazzled and charmed by 
his eloquence, whose counsels have been sought 
and followed by his associates, and whose name, by 
those who saw him moving only in this conspicuous 
sphere, has never been mentioned without the feel- 
ing or the expression of the most profound venera- 
tion, presents in common life a very different as- 
pect, and that we turn from the contrast with deep 
lamentation over the sad inconsistency so often 
meeting us in prosecuting the study of human nature. 
From the most minute inspection of the daily 
tenor of his actions, Dr Hill, so far from suffering, 
must rise in our estimation ; he was, in many re- 
spects, a great, but, what is much more valuable, 
he was truly a good man. It is not intended, in 
the slight sketch now to be drawn, to enter into 
that minute detail which, however interesting with- 
in the family circle in which he was venerated, or 
however gratifying to the many friends by whom 
lie was loved, can have little in it to engage and to 
affect the general reader; but merely to bring for- 
ward those leading features in his character, by at- 
tention to which its true nature may be appretiat- 
ed, and he may be exhibited under those points 
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of view in which it is desirable that one who *> 
long occupied a prominent place amongst the emi- 
nent men of his age should be regarded. 

Dr Hill, as has been already observed, even 
from his earliest years, delighted in being employ- 
ed ; indolence had for him no charms, and the si- 
tuations in which he was subsequently placed 
showed him the importance of those habits of in* 
dustry which he had formed. Few persons were 
so much engaged as he was. He had to perform 
all the duties incumbent upon an active and a con- 
scientious minister; his professorial labours were 
never remitted ; and, from the part which he took 
in ecclesiastical affairs, he was involved in a most 
extensive correspondence ; letters and communica- 
tions upon a vast variety of subjects, from every part 
of the Church, and from numberless individuals, 
to whom the fame of his name had reached, were 
constantly transmitted to him ; and it was his in- 
variable rule, that to all these not merely attention 
should be paid, but answers should be returned. 
The letters which are preserved are, as might 
be expected, very voluminous; and in many in- 
stances he kept copies of the replies which he had 
judged it proper to make. 

Yet, of all men about him, he was apparently 
the least hurried and engaged ; he seemed quite at 
leisure to listen to every one who wished to con- 
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suit him y he was often to be seen abroad, and he 
readily accepted the invitations which he received, 
to mingle in social intercourse. This was owing 
not merely to his wonderful powers of exertion, 
and to the facility and dispatch with which he ac- 
complished what would have cost others arduous 
and long protracted effort, but to that regularity 
and order, from which, except by accidental com- 
pulsion, he never deviated. 

He rose at all times very early in the morning, 
and spent, in the severity of study, or the activity 
of business, many of those hours which the indo- 
lent cut off from human life; and he had thus, be- 
fore most people were awakened from sleep, ac- 
complished what would, by a great number, have 
been considered as too much to be performed 
throughout the whole of the day. He was in the 
practice of taking exercise, often on horseback, af- 
ter his early task was completed, but even then he 
was occupied, for he had the faculty of prosecuting 
his speculations and his plans, when he might be 
thought to have wholly withdrawn from them his 
attention. It is much to be doubted whether this 
custom, although it gave him great command over 
his labour, was altogether favourable to his health. 
It should certainly, in most cases, be the great ob- 
ject of studious men, occasionally, to unbend the 
mind ; and perhaps more, in the great majority of 
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instances, is effected by regularly doing so, than 
by keeping it constantly on the stretch. 

To every man there occur, during the interval 
between different occupations, small portions of 
time, which too often are neglected, the dread or 
the certainty of interruption, leading to the idea, 
too pleasant to be steadily rejected, that no profit 
could be reaped from them. Such small portions 
Dr Hill sedulously improved, and he may thus be 
said to have purchased that leisure, which, quite 
consistently with his numerous avocations, he could 
devote to the innocent amusements and enjoyments 
oflife. 

In our present state, when we are so much in«r 
fluenced by the mysterious connection between the 
soul and the body, attention to the economy of the 
latter is, perhaps, essential to the full vigour and 
the unremitted exercise of the intellectual powers. 
Dr Hill, both from constitution and from principle, 
paid to this much regard. He was, in every thing 
which respected diet, regular, and rather abstemi- 
ous, never permitting himself to deviate from the 
strictest temperance, or, by the most distant ap- 
proach to excess, to cloud or weigh down his facul- 
ties. The consequence was, that he was constant- 
ly ready for mental exertion ; he could retire to it 
from his meals, and from those social parties to 

which, in general, is sacrificed, if not the power, at 

10 
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least the inclination, to business and study. There 
was, however, in all this, no approach to affecta- 
tion, nothing which could have attracted notice, or 
been denominated singularity ; he complied with 
established customs, and he partook of whatever 
was placed before him, only denying himself those 
slight indulgences which most men occasionally 
take. 

Connected with this regularity, and eminently 
calculated to strengthen the effect produced by it, 
was his economy. 

After he was settled Professor of Greek, his in- 
come, as has been mentioned, was very much cir- 
cumscribed, and it required the utmost prudence, 
and the most judicious regulations, to enable it to 
maintain that decency of establishment which was 
suitable to his rank in society. He accordingly paid 
the closest attention to numberless minute arrange- 
ments, by which he wonderfully contributed to his 
own comfort, and preserved himself from the pe- 
cuniary embarrassment, which would have deprived 
him of that placid temperament so requisite for 
steady and long-continued application. The ha- 
bits which were absolutely necessary at this period 
of his life, he so far retained, after he had been 
raised to comparative opulence, that there was the 
utmost order in his affairs, and in the accounts of 

the management of his income j and this kept him 

x 
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quite at ease as to those worldly concerns, which 
often create to literary men much anxiety. 

But, even when his means were most scanty, he 
gave scope to that beneficence, which had always 
been one of the most striking and amiable features 
of his character. The generosity which he showed 
to his admirable mother was brought under notice 
in the earlier part of his life; but it was not con- 
fined to her, the other members of his father's fa- 
mily largely shared in it, often receiving from him 
the most delicate, yet, considering his circumstan- 
ces, the most munificent expressions of his bounty; 
and he frequently, in secret, extended his aid to 
persons in distress, in the way most effectual for 
the object which he had in view, but least likely to 
hurt the feelings of those to whom the relief was 
given. Some instances of this were accidentally 
discovered, but many remained, as he wished them 
to do, wholly unknown. 

As his revenue increased, there can be little 
doubt that his charities were multiplied, and al- 
though the demands of an extensive household esta- 
blishment, and of a numerous family, necessarily 
put bounds to his liberality, he never cherished one 
mercenary thought, or sacrificed to the love of 
wealth the generous feelings of his youth. 

In his intercourse with society he was scrupulous- 
ly upright, considering spotless integrity as the 
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basis of an estimable character; but he added to 
this many virtues which endeared him to those 
with whom he associated. He was in all his actions, 
and in the exercise of all his influence, guided by a 
degree of candour and disinterestedness, quite un- 
common in the present state of society. Averse to 
indulge suspicion of others, he turned away his ear 
from the idle or malicious whispers of calumny, 
paid no attention to those general reflections upon 
the virtues and failings of his neighbours, which are 
often inadvertently made, and confidently circulat- 
ed, without any scrupulous inquiry into the source 
from which they proceeded, and he required the 
most positive and distinct testimony before he 
would credit allegations, even against those to whom 
he had the least cause to show such tenderness and 
forbearance. He was uniformly inclined to attri- 
bute the actions of those around him to the best 
motives to which they could be ascribed, and, al- 
though he were himself a sufferer by them, was 
willing to believe, that far other views than hostili- 
ty to him had occasioned them. 

So solicitous was he to do full justice to those 
whom he could serve, and so apprehensive lest pri- 
vate feelings and affections might blind him to 
their claims or their merit, that he sometimes, even 
perhaps to a fault, overlooked the interest of his 
nearest friends, and zealously laboured to promote 
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men, who, under other circumstances, he would 
have readily admitted, should not have obtained pro- 
motion. This did not proceed from any coldness to- 
wards his immediate connections, for nobody re- 
joiced more in their prosperity, or, when he could 
do so consistently with his sense of duty, more 
anxiously and vigorously contributed to it j but, 
from an eagerness to avoid the imputation of par- 
tiality, which, had he calmly consulted his judg- 
ment, he would have been sensible ought not to 
have influenced him. But this error, if to the 
length of error it went, arose out of the best feel- 
ings and dispositions of the heart, evincing a degree 
of charity in his estimation of others, and of scru- 
pulous integrity upon his own part, which it is im- 
possible not to admire. 

In the numberless cases in which it was requi- 
site to apply to him, all who did apply experienced 
the most engaging and unwearied kindness; there 
was in his address upon such occasions, in the in- 
terest with which he listened, and in the affection 
with which he gave his counsel, something very en- 
gaging, and nothing contributed more than this to 
his extensive popularity, and to the confidence 
which even the poorest reposed in him. 

Amidst his diversified occupations, he was never 
deficient in those humane attentions, by withholding 
which he might have given a wound to the feelings 
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of such as had known better times, or had so retired 
from society, as to be in a great measure overlook- 
ed or forgotten ; and he received many expressions 
of the gratitude and regard with which, from this 
cause, he had been contemplated. 

He was naturally disposed to be cheerful, and 
he occasionally, even in his busiest days, was so, en- 
tering into innocent festivity and mirth, with all 
the sprightliness and cordiality of opening youth. 
This happened most frequently when he was upon 
the little excursions, which, in the course of sum- 
mer, he was in the practice of taking, — when he 
found himself amidst the beauty of rural scenery, 
away from the formality and restraint of society— 
when he mingled with the young, or when he saw 
numbers happy around him. They who met him 
upon such occasions, and who had never seen him 
in a different situation, were delighted with the 
ease pf hfe manners, with his unaffected gaiety, and 
with the readiness and ardour with which he pro- 
moted eyery enlivening amusement } and they spoke 
of him as one of the most open and pleasantest of 
men. These, however, were his hours of relaxa- 
tion, the bright moments when the native hilarity 
of his disposition burst forth, and the same persons 
who had been fascinated with him, would have been 
astonished had they met him when he was im- 
jnersed in the fatigue of exertion, from which, al- 
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though it shut him out, in a great measure, from 
others, he derived the highest enjoyment. For a 
considerable part of his life, that part of it which 
elapsed from his first permanent settlement, till the 
vigour of his constitution began to be undermined, 
he was often* in general company, grave and reserv- 
ed; he did not take much share of the conversation, 
or seem to listen to it ; and it was apparent, that, al- 
though he had given his bodily presence, his spirit 
was absent. There were, no doubt, many excep- 
tions to this, but it was not possible to be much 
with him without being struck with it, and without 
regretting that he who was so eminently gifted for 
social enjoyment, and who could so delightfully 
contribute to it, should, by his fixed gravity, or not 
unfrequently by involuntary expressions of weari- 
ness and fatigue, repress the pleasure which he 
could so easily have heightened. 

This was entirely owing to his being engrossed 
with what was passing through his mind ; anxious 
about his public duty, he was thinking of some 
case that had been proposed to him, was weighing 
the propriety of some ecclesiastical arrangement 
which he intended to bring forward, or which had 
been suggested to him, or was following out some 
of his literary and theological speculations, in which 
he happened at the time to be deeply interested. 
Accordingly, when he was drawn away from his 

12 
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own meditations, which often was the case when he 
was in the company of strangers, or when he con- 
ceived that there was some peculiar and urgent 
call upon him to show attention, he gave scope to 
his natural disposition, and added much to the 
pleasure of the party which he had joined. 

He was at all times averse hastily to declare his 
sentiments upon subjects or characters that were 
brought under review in the social circles which 
he frequented ; and there was, in fact, about him 
a very considerable degree of reserve. He showed 
some traces of this even from the beginning, and 
he was confirmed in it from his extreme unwilling- 
ness to give offence, and by the particular circum- 
stances in which he had been placed. * During 
his residence with Mr Campbell, he was naturally 
led, from his want of experience, and from his 
high respect for that gentleman, to be diffident in 
proposing his opinions ; and the direction given to 
his mind by his active concern in ecclesiastical po- 
litics, contributed to form habits of extreme cau- 
tion. He saw the evils which often resulted from 
hasty declarations and judgments ; to these he 
ascribed much of the embarrassment which often 



* Allusion is made to this feature of Dr Hill's character, 
in a letter from his eldest brother, Dr John Hill, to his 
mother-in-law, dated so early as 1 767. See Appendix. 
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occurs in human life, and he considered himself as 
under the necessity of avoiding such rashuess, in order 
to prevent entanglements that might have shackled 
him in following out the measures that, upon particu- 
lar emergencies, he might judge it requisite to adopt. 
He carried this, perhaps, frequently too far, but the 
cause that led to it was a powerful one, although, 
by yielding to it, he must have been aware that his 
friends would ascribe to him a closeness little cal- 
culated to excite affection, and so mortifying, when 
it is found where the warmest cordiality might 
have been expected. 

Notwithstanding all that has been stated, he had 
unquestionably a strong propensity to mingle in 
society, and this was unequivocally evinced by the 
extent and uniformity of his hospitality. Few 
weeks passed, in which he did not give frequent 
entertainments, and the strangers, who, in great 
numbers, were recommended to him, he uniformly 
invited to partake of the welcome which, in his 
mansion, was always cordially given to his guests j 
he had much pleasure in witnessing the admirable 
arrangements of his plentiful table, and he no 
where appeared to greater advantage than in doing 
the honours of it -, he exerted himself to make 
all who visited him easy and happy, and there 
are few who were admitted to his parties, that 
do not look back upon them as having afforded 

11 
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some of the most pleasant hours which they ever 
spent. 

There was one distinguishing feature in his 
character, to which it is proper to advert, be- 
cause it was very amiable, and because it evinced, 
in the most decisive manner, a vigorous and well 
constituted mind. He was never inclined to de- 
spair either of private or public matters. What- 
ever difficulties and calamities overtook him, it was 
his rule not to dwell upon the past, but to look 
forward with cheerfulness and confidence to the 
future; and amidst all the perils to which our 
country was exposed, when the prospect was so 
overcast, that many of the best friends of Britain 
surveyed it with apprehension or with anguish, he 
never for a moment resigned himself to despon- 
dency j he had the firm persuasion, that what he 
venerated as the good cause would ultimately 
triumph, and that, instead of dwelling upon gloomy 
predictions, it was the duty of every one who loved 
his country strenuously to support its interests, 
and to preserve the political constitution, and the 
numberless civil and commercial advantages which 
it happily possessed. This was, no doubt, in a 
great degree, the result of those just and elevating 
views of Providence upon which he delighted to 
dwell ; but it must also, to a certain extent, be at- 
tributed to that native fortitude which he early dis- 
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played. From whatever source it was derived, it 
produced to him the happiest effects ; it saved him 
from much unnecessary misery— it preserved the 
spring of his mind — and it enabled him, within his 
own sphere, not only to diffuse the comfort which 
even good and religious men at one time so much 
required, but to excite the spirit best adapted for 
rising superior to the evils with which we were en- 
compassed. Howmuch gratification must finally have 
been imparted to him by this complacency and trust, 
after he saw his manly and patriotic anticipations 
realized, and that power broken which our most po- 
pular statesmen and politicians marked out as des- 
tined to control or to subdue the whole of Europe ! 

But Dr Hill has yet to be seen in the most en- 
gaging light in which he can be regarded, as the 
head of a family, and under the influence of those 
kind and domestic affections which give the sweet- 
est charm to human life, and present our nature 
in the most amiable and engaging point of view. 
The warmth of his feelings, the excellence of his 
heart, and the tender interest which he took in 
whatever concerned his father's family, which, 
young as he was, he considered as in some mea- 
sure left by Providence to his protection, have al- 
ready, under the first section of this work, been 
necessarily detailed j and it has now to be added, 
that he was at all times very fond of children, de- 
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lighting to witness their innocent expressions of sa- 
tisfaction, and the gradual unfolding of their men- 
tal powers. In some of his early letters, he parti- 
cularly mentions this, and how much this part of 
his character pleased the parents, who gladly mark- 
ed the attentions which he paid to their offspring, 
and were surprised at the success with which he at- 
tached even the youngest to him. The writer of 
this Memoir, long as the period has now passed, 
has vividly before him the indulgence which, in 
his earliest days, he experienced from his venerated 
friend; and cannot reflect without astonishment, 
that, even when deeply engaged in studies, from 
which he dreaded interruption, he had no aversion 
to return the most patient answers to the inquiries 
of a child, and even to assist in promoting his amuse- 
ments. 

Such a man was formed for the delights of do- 
mestic society ; and, accordingly, after he had at- 
tained to the possession of a suitable income, he re- 
solved to enter into the married life. He was, in 
the year 1782, united to Miss Harriet Scott, the 
second daughter of Alexander Scott, Esq., a gentle- 
man who, after having long been engaged in com- 
mercial business at Edinburgh, and having filled 
the office of a Magistrate, had, towards the end of 
his life, retired to St Andrews, where he establish- 
ed his residence. To this excellent woman I am 
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prevented, by the delicacy due to the feelings which 
she cherishes, from paying that full tribute of praise 
and respect, to which she is so eminently entitled. 
I must rest satisfied with observing, that she proved 
to her husband an invaluable blessing. Fully aware 
of his estimable character, she ever regarded him 
with mingled feelings of reverence and affection; 
she devoted her life to add to the comfort of his ; 
and by the cheerfulness with which she entered in- 
to his schemes, by her unwearied attention to what- 
ever she conceived fitted to please him, by the 
sound views which she took of those events and 
circumstances in which they were mutually inter- 
ested, by the order which she established in her 
household, and by the success with which she com- 
bined elegance with hospitality, she essentially pro- 
moted his happiness, rendering home to him what 
it should ever be, — the scene of the most heartfelt 
enjoyment. 

They were blessed with a numerous and fine fa- 
mily, and to them Dr Hill most conscientiously 
performed the duties of the most affectionate and 
the most judicious father. Nothing could be more 
pleasant than to see him surrounded by his children, 
observing, with the solicitude and the transport of 
a parent, their different dispositions, receiving their 
little expressions of affection, and communicating 
to them such instructions as they were able to re- 
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ceive. He had, in a high degree, the faculty of 
cultivating the youthful mhid ; and whilst he main- 
tained that authority requisite for preserving order 
and enforcing obedience, he never approached 
to the sternness and severity which are sometimes 
substituted for the gentle influence of tenderness 
and love. His children early looked up to him as 
to their best friend, they reposed in him unlimited 
confidence, and were never happier than when they 
were receiving the counsels which were assiduously, 
yet considerately, given to them. 

To their religious principles he paid unwearied 
and anxious attention, following out in his own fa- 
mily the sound advice which, as their spiritual in- 
structor, he had often given to his people. Re- 
garding religion as the most important of all con- 
cerns, and as the source of the purest happiness, 
he never conjoined it with gloominess and austeri- 
ty, but he interwove it with all the kindliest feel- 
ings, establishing it upon those associations which 
permanently influence the mind, and which, amidst 
the trials and the incidents of life, can never be 
recalled without emotions naturally leading to the 
tenderness of piety and devotion. 

On the Sunday evenings he heard the lessons 
which he had prescribed to his children, and gave 
the views which he wished them to entertain j but 
there was experienced by them none of that lan- 
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guor or disgust too often felt when religion is im- 
posed as a task ; they looked forward with pleasure 
to the recurrence of Sunday, to them fortunately ren- 
dered a day of positive enjoyment. Dr Hill's con- 
duct, as to that day, cannot be so well described as it 
has, unintentionally, indeed, been done by himself, 
in the excellent admonitions which he gives in his 
valuable sermon on the Sabbath : " Let every fa- 
ther and mother, by their example and their dis- 
course, teach their children to remember the Sab- 
bath day to keep it holy ; and thus let them lay 
the foundation of the virtue, the comfort, and the 
prosperity of those who are dearest to them. Up- 
on a day when men of almost every profession are 
more disengaged from their ordinary employments 
than upon any other, parents have leisure to enjoy 
the society of their children. Beware, however, of 
rendering the Sabbath a day of gloom, of restraint, 
and of weariness in your families. Neither the 
example nor the precepts of our Lord oblige us to 
connect a sad countenance with that which is the 
source of the purest joy ; and there are many in- 
stances of such an unnatural alliance giving young 
minds a disgust at religion. Be careful to convey 
the instructions of this day in that affectionate 
manner which wins the hearts of children j try to 
distinguish the Sabbath by some peculiar expres- 
sions of paternal kindness, and let nothing be want- 
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ing, on your part, to render the return of it pleas- 
ing to your house. Blessed is the man who thus 
feareth the Lord ; he shall eat the fruit of his la- 
bour in the good of his children ; to him they are 
indeed a heritage; they shall rise and call him 
blessed/' So rose the children of this good man, 
and so did they bless him. Upon occasion of a 
letter from one of his sons, removed to a distant 
part of the world, in which he dwelt with affec- 
tionate gratitude upon his father's tenderness and 
love, Dr Hill thus expressed to another son the 
most enviable feelings which can cheer the breast 
of a parent : " It is very gratifying to me that he re- 
tains so warmly affectionate a remembrance of home. 
He ascribes more to me than I think I deserve. 
You had all good dispositions, and formed one ano- 
ther with very little exhortation from me. I look 
back with much delight to the time when you 
crowded around the fireside in the evening, and 
had all your different pursuits through the day. 
That time has been succeeded by much enjoyment 
and honour from those who survive, and we must 
not compare the two times, but be thankful to God, 
who has made every thing beautiful in its season/ ' 
Amidst all the happiness which, as a parent, was 
mercifully given to him, he had to endure some 
heavy strokes of affliction, and to lament over the 
loss of several of his children, who had either gone 
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out into the world, or had attained that period 
of opening youth which a father contemplates with 
the fondest and most tender emotions. His eldest 
son, a most promising young man, had, under very 
favourable circumstances, been appointed to a situ- 
ation in Jamaica, but he sunk under the climate, and 
soon died. (1800.) Dr Hill received x the intelli- 
gence on a Saturday evening. He had been engag- 
ed with a party at his brother's, and having, accord- 
ing to his usual custom, gone home between tea and 
supper, he called, upon his return, at the Post-of- 
fice, and took his letters into a separate apartment 
before joining the company. There he formed 
his resolution neither to break up the party, nor to 
deprive his wife of the rest which he thought she 
required. On the Sunday morning he resisted 
some plan which she had formed for the evening, 
but allowed himself to be overruled, that he might 
not be obliged to divulge the sad event with which 
his mind was oppressed. With a wounded heart 
he then proceeded to the discharge of his public 
duty, and he went through it with the utmost stea- 
diness and fortitude. It was not till after he had 
made this painful exertion, that he communicated 
to the mourning circle by which he was surround- 
ed what had happened, — a loss the more felt, that 
it overcast many bright prospects, upon which, with 
natural and fond anticipation, his family had often 
dwelt. 
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Some years after, (1803,) a fatal fever was intro- 
duced amongst his children* In the month of 
November he was deprived of his name-son, an en* 
gaging boy, and in the subsequent month one of 
his daughters was carried off. At the time of her 
interment three more of his children were suffering 
under the same distemper, and were considered to 
be in great danger. He supported these heavy 
trials, peculiarly heavy to a mind constituted like 
his, and wrapped up in his family, with the firm- 
ness which became a sincere Christian, and a teach- 
er who had often administered consolation to others; 
he felt the value of the comfort upon the excel- 
lence of which he had been accustomed to enlarge, 
and he submitted to the will of Providence with 
that complete resignation by which we found that 
he was guided amidst the ardour and the vigour of 
youthful pursuit. Another domestic affliction a- 
waited him, and it did try his affectionate spirit. 
One of his sons had for a considerable time been 
engaged in the maritime service of the East India 
Company •> and whilst so employed, he had given 
repeated proofs of a nobleness of mind and a ten- 
derness of humanity, which had much endeared 
him to all with whom he was connected. This 
young man died in the full strength of his days ; 
and there were circumstances connected with the 
intelligence of his death, by which even many not 

y 
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particularly interested in the family were much af- 
fected. That intelligence had reached Scotland 
when Dr Hill was in Edinburgh attending the 
General Assembly ; it had not been judged proper 
by those who had received it to communicate it to 
him whilst he was engaged in the business of that 
judicatory ; but it had transpired, and was very ex- 
tensively known. His relations and friends viewed 
him, as he was occupied with the affairs that de- 
manded his attention, with the strongest feelings 
of pity, aware of the sad shock which he was soon 
to sustain, and they were filled with apprehension, 
lest, by some rash or undesigned disclosure, that 
shock might be rendered even more severe than it 
would otherwise have been. Happily he escaped 
this, and it is really astonishing that he did so ; the 
business of the Assembly was concludedbefore he was 
apprised of his son's death ; he was soon in the 
midst of his family, and was strengthened by the 
fortitude which, after the first ebullition of over- 
whelming sorrow, they were enabled to exert. 
Every comfort that the delicate attentions of the 
sons who were absent from home could bestow, he 
had the happiness to receive. Of a letter written 
to him upon this melancholy occasion by his eldest 
surviving son, he speaks, in his reply to it, with the 
most touching affection ; and there were sent to 
him, from the friends and companions of the youth 
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whom he had lost, expressions of regard to him, 
and testimonies to the worth by which he had been 
distinguished, which could not fail to inspire him 
with satisfaction that he had been the father of 
such a son. After dwelling, in the reply which 
has been mentioned, upon some moving circum- 
stances connected with his son's death, and allud* 
ing to the fact, so little creditable to those who 
should have been very differently affected towards 
him, that, having been left alone in the political 
world, separated from the statesmen whose patron* 
age he had so justly secured, he might thus have 
been unable to be of any use to his dear son, 
he adds, in that strain of piety which flowed 
from the inmost recesses of his heart : " It is our 
wisdom to submit to the appointment of Provi- 
dence, in the firm belief that all things are ordered 
well and wisely, and to raise our thoughts and af* 
fections above this vain world." 

As the master of a family he was seen in the most 
engaging light To his domestics he was uniform- 
ly kind and attentive ; he was anxious to promote 
their comfort ; he contributed in every way to their 
interest ; and the mildness which he at all times 
showed to them, made them look up to him with 
the greatest affection ; they delighted to continue 
in his service, and on their part laboured to render 
themselves acceptable to him, by conforming to the 
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cegularity with which all his household matters 
were conducted. 

After what has been already said, it is surely al- 
most unnecessary to add, that he had the deepest 
impressions of religion. He saw the arm of God 
in all events, and in all places ; he lived under the 
faith that Divine Providence unceasingly cared for 
the children of men, and he drew near to his Crea- 
tor with that trust and that joy which his sincere 
belief of the gospel had produced in his mind. 
Yet religion was never with him a matter of osten- 
tatious profession j he was not anxious that the no- 
tice of others should be particularly drawn to him ; 
he chiefly kept his piety, where it should be 
kept, in the sanctuary of the heart ; he experi- 
enced its consoling and elevating influence as he 
journeyed through life, and in his busiest years he 
never forgot, the God whom he feared and loved. 
But he was charitable in his judgments of others ; 
he did not limit the name of Christian to those 
who thought in all respects as he did ? he consider- 
ed sincerity and virtue as acceptable in the sight of 
God, wherever they existed j and he shrunk from 
that illiberal mode of speaking, too frequently used, 
by which the epithet of religious is exclusively ap- 
propriated to those who conform to a standard, 
which they who so use it have raised, while the rest 
of mankind are represented as wholly strangers 
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both to the spirit and to the blessings of the gos- 
pel. Although, where he saw that it might do 
good, he enforced divine truth, he did not regard 
religious controversy as a proper subject for general 
conversation ; he justly thought, that when thus in- 
troduced, it much more frequently gave rise to ex- 
asperation than to kindness, and he avoided the 
most distant approach to whatever could be inter- 
preted as allied to the pharasaical spirit which even 
the beneficent Author of Christianity reprobated 
tod condemned. 

In his family he regularly practised that domes- 
tic worship, the hallowed power of which cannot be 
too highly appreciated ; he rejoiced, as the head of 
his household, surrounded by his children and his 
servants, to acknowledge the mercies which had de- 
scended on them, and to pray for the blessing and 
direction which we all so much require. Much is 
it to be deplored, that this most rational and 
noble duty, which our fathers so scrupulously ob- 
served, and which was so instrumental in dissemi- 
nating the influence of religion, is to such an alarm- 
ing extent discontinued, that the master of a family 
is so seldom desirous of being venerated as the 
priest of his family, and that he thus casts away the 
most efficient means of stamping upon all, who are 
connected with him, those good impressions, and 
those sublime sentiments, which, with a view both- 
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to this world and the next, are the richest treasure 
of a rational and an immortal being. 

Deeply penetrated with the value of the gospel, 
and believing that it is calculated and destined to 
become the inheritance of all nations, he ably stated 
his views, upon this interesting subject, in the ser- 
mon which, on occasion of his being Moderator of 
the General Assembly, he delivered ; he was ready 
to support any measures by which he was satisfied 
that the diffusion of Christianity could be promot- 
ed ; and although he did not enter into the sanguine 
anticipations, or approve of many of the schemes 
which have recently been indulged and adopted, 
being convinced that every plan should be calmly 
weighed, and be tried by those great principles by 
which, from the constitution that they have receiv- 
ed, and from the economy under which they are 
placed, the human race ought to be guided, he was 
reluctant to follow any line of conduct from which 
the inference might be drawn, that he really thought 
that the dissemination of the gospel ought not to 
be zealously attempted. He was in the practice of 
attending the meetings of a Bible Society, formed 
at St Andrews, of which be had become a mem- 
ber. He was fully persuaded that the first and the 
great object of such institutions should be to circu- 
late the Scriptures amongst those of our own coun- 
trymen who had not access to them, and to this it 
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was his wish peculiarly to direct their attention. It 
was his opinion, that less regard was paid to this 
object than there ought to have been ; yet whilst he 
did not see that all the advantages supposed would 
be derived from giving the Bible to heathen nations, 
or that this alone was sufficient for making men 
Christians, he continued to give to the society 
his support, believing that much good, which was 
not foreseen, might result from its operations. 
But his religious opinions were not such as led him 
to place them conspicuously in the eye of the world ; 
he was persuaded, that the great design of the gos- 
pel was to regulate the sentiments and the conduct, 
and he endeavoured, in as far as is perhaps to be 
expected from the weakness and imperfection of our 
nature, to try, by the holy standard of duty which 
Christ has furnished, the general tenor of his ac- 
tions. How great was the consolation which he 
derived from his faith has been already seen, and 
we shall yet see the support which it afforded him 
as he drew near to the grave. 

Implicated, as he was, for many years, in affairs 
and transactions, and negotiations, by which the 
passions of those who were concerned in them were 
excited, and in conducting which it is difficult for 
the most peaceable not to be occasionally irritated, 
or for the most candid to avoid the imputation of 
consulting exclusively their own interest, he passed 
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through life with an acknowledged superiority to 
mercenary views, illustrating very strikingly his 
forbearance and his moderation. It was, indeed, 
impossible for him always to avoid differences with 
his colleagues, and he did frequently meet withun- 
kindness from some of them whom he had warmly 
served ; but he uniformly showed the utmost aver* 
sion to dispute and controversy, and the greatest 
reluctance to perpetuate feuds and dissensions, in 
the blame of which he had no share. Upon oc- 
casions when most men would have expressed them- 
selves with bitterness, he preserved the most ad- 
mirable command of temper ; he was firm, indeed, 
and never permitted any one so far to forget what 
was due to him, as to be deficient in personal re- 
spect, or to attempt to intimidate or overawe him ; 
but he conducted himself with mildness even to- 
wards men who never could have met with him 
without being conscious that they had injured 
him* Instances there were of his not merely 
forgetting offences, which would have made upon 
the great part of mankind an indelible impres- 
sion, but of his exerting himself for tho§e with 
whom they had originated, and, from the general 
notions of candour already mentioned, using hit 
influence to place them in situations which he 
might have procured for the friends whom he es- 
teemed and loved. 
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In the General Assembly, he resolutely main- 
tained what he believed to be right, and, with a 
dignity which all felt, he put down such as acted 
petulantly or unbecomingly towards him ; but he 
fostered personal enmity against none of his oppo- 
nents ; and the most violent of them, had they 
needed his counsel or his aid in private life, would 
have readily received it. There were very few 
cases in which he made any appeal to the public, 
respecting the general conduct, which, as a church- 
man, he followed. In the speech, to which allu- 
sion has been frequently made, and which was in- 
tended to oppose Catholic Emancipation, or what 
he deemed an insidious mode of supporting that 
measure, there is frequent and pointed allusion to 
the sentiments of Sir Henry Moncreiff, upon va- 
rious topics to which he was led to refer 5 and, ac- 
cordingly, that Reverend Baronet published a reply 
to it ; but this involved in it nothing hostile or even 
disrespectful on the part of Dr Hill ; he enter- 
tained for Sir Henry Moncreiff the^ greatest re- 
gard ; he had, as has been seen, the highest opi- 
nion of him as a man of business and a man of ta- 
lents, and after this very gentle contest, there was 
much kindly intercourse between them. 

In the case of Dr Arnot, whom, although Profes- 
sor of Divinity in the College of St Andrews, the 
Presbytery had resolved to settle as minister of 
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Kingsbarns, without requiring his resignation of 
the Professorship, Dr Hill, with his usual ability 
and eloquence, pleaded at the bar of the Assembly, 
in support of the Presbytery's sentence. That 
sentence was opposed by Principal Brown of 
Aberdeen, who, in the course of his speech, allud- 
ing to Dr Hill, stated, that he had afforded an in- 
stance of what the French term reticence. It is 
probable that by this expression, used in the heat 
of debate, nothing was meant at all affecting the 
integrity and honour of Dr Hill ; but viewing it as 
implying a charge of this kind, he commenced a 
correspondence with Dr Brown upon the subject, 
and he published that correspondence. This call- 
ed forth from Dr Brown several letters, afterwards 
given to the public in the form of a pamphlet, evi- 
dently written under considerable irritation, and in 
which stronger language than the occasion demand- 
ed was frequently used. This correspondence, 
which friendly personal explanation might have 
rendered unnecessary, soon terminated ; but there 
can be no doubt that the controversy, in some de- 
gree, alienated these respectable men from each 
other, and counteracted the many circumstances in 
their situation which should have cordially united 
them. It i3 pleasant, however, to record, that the 
unfavourable impressions thus produced were lat- 
terly effaced. Dr Hill had it in his power to be 

is 
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useful to some of the worthy friends of Dr Brown, 
who resided in St Andrews, and conducted himself 
to them, when under the pressure of affliction, 
with all the kindness and tenderness which it was 
possible for him to show. A foundation was thus 
laid for a reconciliation between him and Dr 
Brown ; they visited one another as often as they 
met at St Andrews, and, after Dr Hill's death, Dr 
Brown replied to the intimation transmitted to him 
of this event, with much feeling, speaking of Dr 
Hill in terms conveying the most sincere, though 
melancholy satisfaction, to the friends who were 
mourning over his dissolution. 

It was the singular happiness of Dr Hill, as to 
his public life, that his opponents not only regard- 
ed him with respect, but often spoke of him with 
much esteem, and that they generally and readily 
admitted, that although a determined, he was a fair 
antagonist. There did, however, at one time ap- 
pear a series of Letters upon Dr Hill's ecclesiastical 
career, the object of which was to charge him with 
duplicity, and to hold him forth, in every respect, 
in a light calculated to excite contempt or indigna- 
tion. The Letters were written by an anonymous 
author, and they abounded with such virulence of 
personal abuse, and such gross and unworthy asser- 
tions, that he was advised to raise a prosecution, 
for the purpose of discovering the writer, and of 
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bringing upon him or his publisher, should he re- 
fuse to give him up, the punishment which it was 
conceived that the law would inflict. To this mode 
of proceeding Dr Hill was decidedly hostile, and 
he insisted that it should not be followed. In a 
striking speech in the General Assembly, he made 
a pointed and manly allusion to this secret enemy 
of his reputation, and having done so, he dismissed 
him, there is reason to believe, wholly from his 
mind, leaving his character, as he well might, to 
be determined by his conduct, and assured, that, 
notwithstanding this insidious and ungenerous at- 
tack, it would be justly appreciated. The Letters, 
from the fame of him against whom they were di- 
rected, drew at first some notice, but the effect of 
them, even upon the enemies of Dr Hill, was 
slight and transient} and it is perhaps not unrea- 
sonable to conclude, that he was afterwards viewed 
with far different sentiments, even by the unknown 
person who had been led to cast forth against him 
the severity of aspersion. 
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SECTION SEVENTH. 



Concluding Part ofDr HilPs Life. 

There is a period in human life at which almost 
every man looks back on the past with the feeling 
that his active course has terminated, that all his 
schemes have succeeded or failed, and that it is 
vain to anticipate any change in the lot assigned to 
him ; he views his career as, in fact, in some sense 
concluded, and very much with the same emotions, 
as if his connection with this world were dissolved. 
To this period Dr Hill arrived, and no man could, 
with more satisfaction, dwell upon his own history 
and his own situation. He had, in early youth, 
been deprived of the counsel and the assistance of 
his father ; the finances of his family were extreme* 
ly limited, and he was connected with none who 
had influence to secure his promotion. Yet, by 
the blessing of Providence upon his unwearied in- 
dustry, and by the prudent exertion of the talents 
which had been given to him, he had reached to 
the highest eminence in his profession; he had ob- 
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tabled a combination of offices, affording him ill 
the comforts of affluence ; he had gained almost uni- 
versal esteem and honour, and he saw nothing 
which threatened to wrest from him the prosperity 
which he enjoyed. When he looked immediately 
around him, he had to raise his soul in gratitude 
for the domestic blessings, which in so large a por- 
tion sweetened his lot. His wife was preserved to 
him ; and although the circle of his children had 
been broken, there remained many to gladden him 
by their affection, and by their virtues and their 
talents, to reflect credit on the parents, and the fa- 
milies from whom they were descended. His eld- 
est surviving son he saw rising to distinction, in 
that clerical profession which successive generations 
of his ancestors had adorned ; pnother son, placed 
in a high situation in India, he heard celebrated by 
all who had become acquainted with him, for the 
ability with which he discharged his duties, and for 
the kindness and attention which he showed to his 
countrymen ; whilst the remaining sons were advan- 
cing, on the road of life, with credit and respects 
bility, and with every rational prospect of success. 

His eldest daughter had become the wife of 
his colleague, and near relation, Dr Cook, from 
whose society he derived much enjoyment, and 
whose eminence as a Professor gave to him the 
consoling reflection, so dearly valued by one who 
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had devoted himself to the instruction of youth, 
that whatever changes and arrangements might 
take place in consequence of his own death, there 
would- be no decay in the vigour, and ability, and 
eloquence with which theological science would, in 
the College over which he had long presided, be 
illustrated and enforced. His second daughter 
was united in marriage to the reverend Robert 
M'Nair, a worthy and respectable Clergyman, 
whilst the other two remained within his own fa- 
mily, contributing, as they powerfully did, to that 
private and domestic happiness which he had ever 
so highly prized. It is the lot of few to possess, in 
this transitory world, so large a share of felicity, 
and to the acquisition of which they have them- 
selves so essentially contributed. But the rest of 
man is not here, and whilst he thus saw bis com- 
forts spread around him, he was reminded by the 
severity of disease, that he might soon and sudden- 
ly be withdrawn from them. 

It has been already mentioned, that after his re- 
turn from the General Assembly of 1807, he was 
seized with a violent illness. His medical attend- 
ants even then dreaded that the symptoms indicate 
ed, if not speedy death, the destruction of the ac- 
customed vigour of his constitution, and although 
he made a rapid recovery, in so much that he was 
able in a very short time to resume the arduous 
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task of preaching to the immense congregation 
which he addressed, and although his mental 
powers long continued in all their energy, this ill- 
ness he never completely surmounted ; the seeds of 
weakness were sown by it throughout his frame ; 
and every succeeding season too surely indicated 
that they would never be eradicated* This, how- 
ever, was perhaps rather the apprehension of his 
friends, than a conclusion forced on them by any 
change in his habits or his activity ; he, for many 
years after, went through the usual and laborious 
course which he had assigned to himself; he shrunk 
from no personal fatigue ; and he regularly attend- 
ed the General Assembly, taking the most active 
part in its deliberations, and speaking upon the im- 
pulse of the moment, with all the acuteness, all the 
information, and all the eloquence, which he had 
ever displayed. His speech in the Assembly 1816, 
upon the subjects of the residence of the Clergy, 
and the plurality of offices, which had so deeply in- 
terested the country, was in his best style and 
manner; and he prepared, it may be repeated, that 
overture for redressing the abuses connected with 
these subjects, which has been, to the honour of 
the Church of Scotland, converted by its almost 
unanimous voice into a law, and which, as admir- 
ably calculated to preserve its high utility as an ec- 
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clesiastical establishment, it is to be hoped never 
will be rescinded. 

The inroads of debility after the year 1816 
were very rapid j it became apparent that he had 
suffered from some slight attacks of apoplexy, a disease 
which had proved fatal to many of his nearest rela- 
tions ; the distinctness of his articulation was im- 
paired, and he was unable to continue the exercise 
to which he had been accustomed. He was occa- 
sionally, indeed, wonderfully recruited ; and he 
sometimes resolved to attend the Assembly ; but the 
effort was beyond his strength, and he finally with- 
drew from it. Of the loss which the Church thus 
sustained there was but one opinion, — his vacant 
place was contemplated with emotions of regret, 
even by his opponents, and the experience of suc- 
cessive Assemblies has satisfied even those of his 
own party, who considered his retirement as open- 
ing the prospect of higher eminence to them, how 
well founded was the general sentiment of his 
friends, that years will elapse before there arise a 
leader in whom they can place such implicit confi- 
dence, and by whom such a union of prudence, 
knowledge, and eloquence, will be possessed. 

He continued, after he ceased to attend the As- 
sembly, to preach to his people, persevering in oc- 
casionally doing so, even after he found it requisite 

to avail himself of the assistance of his son-in-law, 

z 
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Dr Cook, who officiated on alternate Sundays, and. 
left to Dr Hill, when he went to the pulpit, little 
more to do than to deliver his discourse. Upon 
the last day that he ascended that place, from which 
he had so long instructed and delighted his congre- 
gation, he was seen, as he entered it, slightly to 
stumble; he, however, commenced his sermon, but 
he soon began to wander j the idea which he wish- 
ed to illustrate was never wholly withdrawn from 
his view, but he was plainly unable fully to seize it, 
or to prosecute the regular train of discussion or 
admonition which he had prepared. His family were 
much affected ; Dr Cook went up to him after he had 
finished his discourse and concluded the service, and 
on his way home, he merely said, I ought not to have 
attempted to preach. He had been in the practice 
of keeping a small book, in which he recorded the 
texts of his lectures and discourses. Towards the 
conclusion of his public exhibitions, it became less 
minute j the year 1817 is marked thus : " Long 
unwell i" and during 1818 only two or three pas- 
sages were noted. He strongly felt this diminu- 
tion of his usefulness. Much as he had done, 
faithfully as he had laboured, and abundant cause 
as he had to reflect with comfort and complacency, 
that nothing, in the days of his health, had with- 
drawn him from his most arduous ministerial duties, 
he could not reconcile himself to the idea of holding a 
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benefice for which he made no exertion ; he actual- 
ly consulted upon the legality of his continuing to 
retain his livings, and yielded with reluctance to 
the sound advice of his friends, that he was by law 
entitled to do so, and that the most scrupulous 
conscience might well refrain from making the vast 
sacrifice which he contemplated. In the last letter 
which the author of this Memoir received from 
him, (February 1819,) written with a warmth and 
tenderness of affection that have left an indelible 
impression on his mind, he alluded to this subject 
in these affecting words : " I have now little hope 
of recovering my strength and spirit so as to do 
much good. I have been obliged to give over at- 
tempting to preach, and I discharge my College 
duty very imperfectly. But I believe it is better, 
and not unreasonable, to avail myself of the protec- 
tion which an old act of Assembly that you know 
well, affords to clergymen who are disabled from 
active service.* ' 

Still he was not wholly reconciled. It happened 
that, last year, (1819,) his stipend was greater than 
it had ever before been ; and he often said, that he 
was distressed by the circumstance, as it was the 
only year that he had done nothing for it. It is 
impossible to reflect upon these sentiments without 
venerating the man by whom they were cherished, 
and without offering a fervent prayer that they 
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may long influence the ministers of the Church of 
Scotland. 

Even, however, when on the brink of the grave, 
he showed the traces of former activity. As Rec- 
tor of the University, it would have belonged to 
him to admit Dr Nicoll, who had been nominated 
by the Crown to supply the vacant office of Prin- 
cipal of the United College ; he had actually made 
preparations for this, and although within a few 
weeks of his death, had composed a considerable 
part of a Latin prayer and a Latin oration, to be 
said upon the occasion. 

Severely as the illness of Dr Hill affected his 
bodily frame, his mind, even to the last, continued 
astonishingly vigorous ; he could think with much 
accuracy and profoundness ; could join in conver- 
sation, and perform any duties that did not require 
much corporeal exertion. He was thus able to con- 
template his own situation, and to meditate upon 
the change which had been produced in it It 
might have been supposed that, as has happened 
in the case, of many other eminent men suddenly 
cut off from the interest and the engagements of 
public life, the private circle in which he was ob- 
liged to move would have appeared to him dull and 
insipid, and that he would have lost all relish for 
the tranquil pleasures of domestic society. The 
case with him was far otherwise. Instead of exhi- 
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biting any signs of weariness and languor, he en- 
tered with the most engaging cordiality into the 
comforts with which he was surrounded ; he seem- 
ed to be relieved by the absence of that load of anxi- 
ety and care which had been removed from him, and 
he returned with gladness to the unrestrained indul- 
gence of those amiable feelings and affections which 
had constituted the charm of the early period of his 
existence. No one could view him as he appeared 
in the midst of his family, without the deepest inter- 
est. The ravages of disease or of debility were too 
plainly to be discerned ; the mind was naturally car- 
ried back to the important part which he had act- 
ed in life, but which had now passed away for ever, 
and it unavoidably anticipated that event which was 
evidently fast approaching, by which he was to be 
wholly removed from the world. Yet, amidst the 
melancholy which thus was inspired, there was 
much and most pure gratification, because there 
was the exhibition of all in human nature, which 
we contemplate with tenderness and admiration. 

During his busy life he sometimes appeared cold 
to his friends and connections, or even alienated 
from them ; their company he did not appear to re- 
lish, and it was frequently thought by them that a 
great and not a favourable change had been pro- 
duced upon the kindly dispositions of his nature 
since the period when these had been so consptcu* 
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ously and so amiably brought into exercise. His 
last years showed that the effect was occasioned 
merely by the operation of temporary causes, sus- 
pending, but not extinguishing, that love for his 
friends which glows through the whole of his ear- 
ly correspondence ; for, after his retirement from 
public concerns, it was amongst his own kindred 
that he evidently felt the most enjoyment ; he was 
happy when he saw them about him ; with wonder- 
ful gaiety and cheerfulness he joined in the conver- 
sation, contributing his ample share of pleasant re- 
mark, and there was in the look with which he re- 
garded them a placidity and kindness unequivocal- 
ly indicating the attachment which he felt. 

Dr Hill was quite aware of the precarious state 
of his health. He had formed a plan of visiting 
his son at Dailly in Ayrshire, and he anticipated 
the execution of it with much pleasure* It was 
the opinion, however, of the intelligent physician 
who attended him, that the effort was far beyond 
his strength, and that it might even prove fatal j 
he was anxious to communicate this opinion, whilst 
he naturally felt much reluctance to make what 
he thought would be so mortifying and so melan- 
choly a communication. Dr Cook hinted to the 
Principal, the possibility of his not being able to 
endure the fatigue of so long a journey ; he at once 
perceived what was the real state of the case, made 
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a few affecting remarks upon the precarious tenure 
by which life was held by him, and with his usual 
fortitude he at once relinquished what he had been 
so eager to accomplish. After this he frequently 
referred to his situation, but he did so with the ut- 
most firmness and serenity, contemplating death with 
that calmness and that resignation, which, resulting 
from the sublimity of religious faith, and from the 
hopes which he had placed beyond the grave, exhibit- 
ed him in the most moving yet the most elevated 
point of view. To his wife, in whom he had ever re- 
posed unbounded confidence, and in whose future 
circumstances he took the deepest interest, he often 
conversed upon his approaching dissolution, ex- 
pressing his anxious wish that all his affairs might 
be settled to her satisfaction. 

He had, so early as the year 1792, written his 
will ; this he repeatedly altered according to the 
changes that took place in the state of his circum- 
stances ; but he finally executed it in the beginning 
of October 1819« With his own hand he inserted 
in it this affecting clause, so beautifully illustrating 
the piety of his character : " Committing my soul 
to the mercy of my Creator, through the merits of 
Christ, and my wife and children to the God of my 
fathers, who has followed me with loving-kindness, 
I leave this as my last Will and Testament." 

Early in December 1819, his health began ra- 
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pidly to be undermined, and it became soon evi- 
dent that he was on the verge of dissolution. On 
the 14th of that month, I received from my bro- 
ther, Dr Cook, who constantly attended on him, 
the following most interesting letter : " It will 
deeply distress, although not surprise you, to learn 
the afflicting accounts of Dr Hill's health. I have 
in truth kept this letter, which was begun two day* 
ago, with the melancholy impression, that it might 
convey the information of his death. After several 
attacks, repeated at diminished intervals, he was 
taken so very ill on Sunday morning, that Dr Mel- 
ville did not think he could have survived many 
hours. He has never spoken, nor attempted to 
speak since ; but the profound stupor with which 
the attack commenced gave way so much, that he 
seemed to regain the discernment of external ob- 
jects, and much to the gratification of his son Hen- 
ry, who had been sent for by express, and who camp 
early on Monday morning, in the course of yester- 
day he affectionately smiled on him, held out hi* 
hand to him, and kissed him. With the same 
placid smile, he refreshed his daughters, who, with 
their mother, have been continually with him since 
Sunday morning. A more moving picture could 
not be conceived than their attitudes, seated by 
him as he is laid on his bed, anxiously watching 
every varied appearance of his striking counte- 
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nance, deeply striking, even now, that almost all 
sensation seems extinguished, and nothing is left 
but the indelible traces of the powerful and admi- 
rable mind by which it was once illuminated. 
What desolation his departure will leave amongst 
us, and how many tender associations connected 
with our early days, as well as with many steps in 
after life, will he carry away ? In one sense, in- 
deed, he has, for some time, been removed from 
us, but still the person was amongst us, more kind- 
ly in intercourse than ever, and venerable both 
from what he once had, and what he still retained. 
It is not thought that he can survive this night." 
He lingered, however, till the morning of the 19th, 
when he expired, so gently, that the moment of his 
dissolution was scarcely observed. 

Thus died, in his seventieth year, this excellent 
man, more blessed, perhaps, in his death than he 
had been even in his prosperous life. The last 
duties which he required were performed to him 
by the tenderest objects of his affection ; no stran- 
gers surrounded him, and his dying moments were 
witnessed only by those who had ever regarded 
him with reverence and love. To few is it given 
thus to leave the world, encompassed by almost all 
who had rendered it the scene of the purest an$ 
most unmingled enjoyment. 
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Upon the Sunday after his interment, Dr Hoist, 
his colleague in the ministry, was naturally led to 
advert to the loss which the congregation had sus- 
tained, and to dwell upon the power, the eloquence, 
and the success, with which their departed father had 
laboured amongst them. I extract with much plea- 
sure the testimony that this gentleman gave to the 
kindly intercourse which had subsisted between them, 
hi the relation in which they stood to each other :— 
" I hope for your indulgence, whilst I pay this 
last tribute of my respect to the memory of a col- 
league, whose claims to my attachment were so nu- 
merous and so strong. Though the period of the 
connection subsisting between us has been compa- 
ratively short, it has been productive of a succes- 
sion of enjoyments, the recollection of which will 
always be grateful, and the impression of which 
can never be effaced. In him I have to mourn 
the loss of a friend whose attachment was uniform, 
and who never once, in the whole of our inter- 
course, betrayed a look or an expression, which 
even the most jealous suspicion could have con- 
strued into a token of disrespect or dislike ; a 
counsellor, to whom, in matters of difficulty, I 
could have recourse for advice, and on whose ex- 
perience and judgment I could with confidence re- 
ly ; a fellow-labourer in the work of the ministry, 
with whom, upon all occasions, I could cordially 
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co-operate, and from whose valuable exposition of 
the oracles of God I have reaped much instruction, 
mingled with delight." 

Dr Lee has most kindly communicated, at my 
earnest request, the introduction to the lecture 
which he delivered to his students, (4th January 
1820,) when the Church History Class, in St 
Mary's College, re-assembled after Dr Hill's fu- 
neral. It contains a just, a discriminating, and a 
very eloquent tribute to the character of the Prin- 
cipal, and I gladly insert it, as confirming and il- 
lustrating many of the statements in this work. 

" Our separation at this season has been unex- 
pectedly long, in consequence of an event, mourn- 
ful in itself, and to our society peculiarly lament- 
able, as it has deprived us of a name which has, for 
many years, shed lustre on the University of St 
Andrews and the Church of Scotland,— of a friend, 
whose exertions were never spared, when they pro- 
mised to be useful, — of a counsellor, whose saga- 
city enabled him to impart the soundest advice, 
and whose kindness always disposed him to listen 
with patient condescension to the numerous appeals 
which were made to his judgment and experience. 
I cannot boast of such an intimate knowledge of 
this distinguished character as would entitle me to 
undertake its delineation. But, without pretend- 
ing to do justice to excellencies, which it were bet- 
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ter not to describe at all than to describe without 
discrimination, I cannot refrain from avowing my 
honest and conscientious opinion concerning the 
uncommon merits of one, to whom, when living, I 
never addressed a flattering expression, and of 
whom, when departed, I cannot find terms suffi- 
ciently expressive of my admiration. No man ever 
cultivated his talents with greater assiduity in his 
youth, or applied them more • successfully in that 
direction in which they were most capable of being 
honourably and usefully occupied. No man was 
ever able more rapidly, and, as it were, by an intui- 
tive glance, to take a comprehensive view of a sub- 
ject, to discern its various bearings, and to decide 
on the best rtffethod of treating it. No man was 
able more promptly to command the stores of his 
information, or, on the spur of the occasion, to ex- 
press in more appropriate language the thoughts 
which he instantaneously collected. No man was 
ever better qualified for conducting public affairs, 
or for taking an active share in the debates and de- 
liberations of a great assembly. If his abilities may 
have appeared to be more adapted for the manage- 
ment of public business, than for the tedious pro- 
gress of private study, it must not be ascribed to 
any ineptitude for profound and intricate investiga- 
tion, but to the peculiarities of his situation, which 
compelled him to divide his' attention among a 

12 
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great diversity of objects. I believe I should speak 
more correctly by saying, that if such an impres- 
sion may have ever been entertained, it must have 
arisen entirely from misapprehension, founded on 
the difficulty of conceiving the same man to be 
equally capable of excelling in two departments, 
which are almost proverbially incompatible. His 
alacrity and facility in mastering the details of busi- 
ness appeared to be the result of an exclusive at- 
tention to such matters as men addicted to study 
rarely understand ; and his proficiency in various 
branches of knowledge was superior to that of many 
whose highly cultivated minds have never been dis- 
tracted by active pursuits. He knew incomparably 
more than many, who make a greater parade of 
learning, and what he knew he was always ready 
to bring forth " out of his treasures," for the 
illustration of the important topics which it was 
his duty or his pleasure to discuss. His metho- 
dical habits, his economy of time, his unwea- 
ried diligence, and the unruffled equability of his 
temper, enabled him to grasp with ease and celerity 
what others attain only in an imperfect degree, af- 
ter intense and laborious research. And whatever 
was the subject which he was engaged in elucidat- 
ing, such was the fluency with which he spoke, and 
so natural the current of his thoughts, that he 
seemed always to be uttering the spontaneous and 
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unpremeditated effusions of his mind, rather than 
the conclusions of learned industry. 

" The singular dignity and gracefulness of his ap- 
pearances as a preacher possessed a charm which 
was altogether irresistible, and the perspicuity, 
energy, and good sense, which uniformly character- 
ized the matter, were not less remarkable than 
the attractions of the manner, which, if it was ca- 
pable of being equalled, has certainly not been sur- 
passed by any living instance. 

" The same distinctness and simplicity of didactic 
eloquence are said to have pervaded his academical 
prelections, and, though this particular is known 
to me only by the report of others, I have great 
pleasure in recording, from my own personal ob- 
servation, the admiration excited by the remarks 
which he offered on the discourses of the students, 
distinguished, as they were, not less by their acute- 
ness and theological skill, than by the perspicuity 
and the neatness of the expression, and the still 
rarer attributes of critical talent, the spirit of can- 
dour and liberality, and the air of calm and com- 
placent good will in which they were conveyed. 

" It ought always to be a matter of gratifying re- 
collection, that you have studied under such a 
teacher ; and I trust that the example of his emi- 
nent acquirements, resulting, as they did, from his 
assiduous exertions, will have the effect of stimu- 
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lating your diligence, and cheering your labours by 
the prospect of ultimate success." 

In the recollection of many who knew and who 
revered him, he will long survive ; but it may be 
mentioned, as affording a striking, though painful, 
illustration of human nature, that, devoted as he 
had been to the best interests of religion, of litera- 
ture, and of his country, and prominent as was the 
part which he had acted, there was not, in the nume- 
rous arrangements that took place in consequence 
of his dissolution, the slightest regard paid to what 
it must have been known would have been accept- 
able to him ; in all these he was as much forgot- 
ten as if he had not deservedly been honour- 
ed or rewarded, or as if it had not been a point of 
wisdom, no less than of duty, to give efficacy to the 
example which he had left. 

It is in the hope that, by this example, he may, 
although removed from the world, continue to in- 
struct, to animate, and to direct, and, under the 
impression that, with a view to sueh a purpose alone, 
it would have been acceptable to him that his life 
should be written, that the Memoir of it has been 
composed, and that it is now thus publicly present- 
ed, as a feeble tribute of reverence and affection 
from one who can never forget the obligations 
which he owed to him. 
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No. I. 

Professor Playfaib. 

In the year 1769, Dr Hill had been informed by his mo- 
ther, that Mr Playfair had experienced some disappoint- 
ment. In answer to this he writes : " I am sorry that Play- 
fair is so often disappointed. He has very great merit ; has 
more knowledge and a better judgment than any of his class- 
fellows. I make no exceptions. My parts might be more 
showy, and the kind of reading to which my inclination 
led me was calculated to enable mc to make a better figure 
at St Andrews ; but in judgment and understanding I was 
greatly inferior to him." There i s great candour in this un- 
disguised testimony, in which so high a tribute is paid to the 
talents of the distinguished person to whom it relates. Lord 
Kinnoul, in his correspondence with Mr Hill, having al- 
luded to Mr Playfair so early as 1767, speaks of his eminent 
merit. After leaving St Andrews, Mr Playfair succeeded 
his father as minister of Liff, carrying with him that ardent 
attachment to mathematical pursuits which he had displayed 
when at College. Upon the death of Dr Wilkie, the cele- 
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brated author of the Epigoniad, who was Professor of Natu- 
ral Philosophy in the University of St Andrews, Mr Playfair 
became a candidate for his chair. He wrote upon this sub- 
ject the following letter to Mr Hill : " (Liff, Oct. 13, 1772.) 
An event, which I will always regret, is the occasion of my 
giving you the trouble of this at present, — I mean the death 
of Dr Wilkie, whose friendship I regarded as the greatest 
honour, and the greatest advantage, I could have met witb. 
Induced, however, by that propensity which you know I al- 
ways had to mathematical studies, I now venture to offer 
myself a candidate for his vacant chair. From the long in- 
timacy that has subsisted between us, I make this applica- 
tion with more confidence to you than to the rest, and I beg 
you will let me know how the affair stands, and whether I 
may entertain any reasonable prospect of success. Do not, 
however, consider yourself at all embarrassed by my appli- 
cation ; let it not interfere with any more material consider- 
ation, or imagine that our friendship cannot stand the shock 
of a single refusal. I waited on Lord Kionoul, on receiving 
the news of Dr Wilkie's death, and met with a very favour- 
able reception. His Lordship told me, that he never recom- 
mended any one in these cases, but that he wished me suc- 
cess, and authorized me to say so when I made application 
at St Andrews." The situation was conferred by the Col- 
lege upon another gentleman, one of their own number, who 
had so powerful a claim upon them, that Lord Kinnoul men- 
tions to Mr Hill, that, had Mr Playfair known of the wish of 
this gentleman to succeed Dr Wilkie, he would not have 
become a candidate ; but how much did the University suf- 
fer in thus losing a man, by whose talents its reputation 
would have been so highly promoted ? 
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No. II. 

Extracts from early Correspondence* 

Whilst Mr Hill was in London and in Wales, the pub- 
lic attention was engrossed with the election and expulsion 
of Wilkes, and with the American war; and to both these 
subjects he often alludes in his correspondence. Of the mob 
which took place after the election of Wilkes for Middlesex, 
and through which he passed, be gives the following ac- 
count, dated 31st March 1768 : " In the evening, (Monday,) 
on my way home from the Robin- Hood, I passed through the 
greatest scene of riot and confusion that I ever witnessed. 
Wilkes, upon losing his election for the city, declared him- 
self a candidate for the county of Middlesex. This was on- 
ly five days before the day fixed for the election. However, 
the party in his favour was so strong, that, after a poll on 
Monday last, he carried it by a great majority. The joy of 
the people was so great, that the mob walked from one end 
of London and Westminster to the other, obliging every 
house to illuminate, and breaking windows when this was 
not done. They broke every window in the Mansion-house, 
because the Lord Mayor had the spirit to refuse to illumi- 
nate. They almost pulled Lord Bute's house to pieces, 
though he ordered tapers to be brought out. They obliged 
the Duke of Cumberland to illuminate, and scarcely a house 
in the principal streets escaped without having the windows 
broken. The Strand, through which I walked, was lined 
on each side with the mob, who obliged every carriage that 
passed to huzza, — Wilkes and Liberty. They had paved 
the streets with broken windows, and were making glass and 
stones fly about their ears. A mob, animated with such a 
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spirit, is to me a very pleasant object ; they discover the 
spirit of Englishmen, although that spirit be carried to ex- 
cess, and be most unworthily directed." His feelings, with 
respect to the mob, soon, however, underwent a change. In 
October 1769, he thus writes: " Mr Campbell says, the 
King behaves so, that it is impossible to judge whether he 
be affected by the petitions and present riotous disposition 
of the mob. All the papers are full of the most threatening 
letters, extolling Fenton, the murderer of the Duke of Buck- 
ingham, justifying the murder of Charles, and calling, in 
pretty direct terms, for assassination. Wilkes has said, the 
only thing we have now for it, is to try to frighten the 
King. God forbid they should. If the King deliver him- 
self into the hands of the present leaders of the mob, and 
let them come in on their own terms, there is an end of all 
order, and all security; and, instead of the best government 
in the world, we shall have the worst, — the government of the 
mob." In November 1769, he delivers his opinion upon 
the expulsion of Wilkes from the House of Commons, and 
the effect that should follow from it ; and he does so in a 
manner most creditable to the understanding and political 
reflection of so young a man. *' You will easily observe, 
that if you have a right to turn a man out of your bouse, 
you have a right to keep him out, else your power of turn- 
ing out is nugatory, and only exposes you to be insulted. If 
the House of Commons have a power of expulsion, (and that 
they have nobody has denied,) and if that power be any 
power at all, it implies in its very nature, that the person ex- 
pelled is incapable of being re-elected. Without that, the 
whole Commons of Great Britain, assembled by their repre- 
sentatives, may be insulted, and their judgment set aside by 
any county or borough. There was, therefore, no occasion 
for a law declaring Wilkes incapable,— .the House of Com* 
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mons, by expelling him, declared it, and declared it with 
sufficient authority. By the law of the land, each House is 
sole judge of all matters relating to the election of their own 
members. The House of Commons pronounced a judicial 
sentence, from which there can be no appeal, without de- 
stroying the being of that House. Many classes of men* 
clergy, Arc. acknowledged to be incapable of sitting in 
that House, are rendered incapable, not by law, but by 
a vote of the House. It is not binding in any other case. 
By the law of the land, in* matters of election, it is a judicial 
sentence; and it is a maxim amongst the greatest and most 
ancient lawyers, that the law of Parliament is die law of the 
land. I know little of precedents ; but from what I have 
read and heard, there seems to be none against it." The 
following facts show to what expedients die most zealous 
pretenders to patriotism will have recourse, and how little 
real cause there often is for those ebullitions of popular fury 
ascribed to the sufferings of die people. He thus writes in 
October I769. After stating the facts respecting Wilkes, 
he observes, " This is the violation of the right of election, 
upon which almost all the petitions turn, and which many 
men of great property, and great abilities, I cannot say of 
great honesty, have determined to oppose, in hope to pull 
down the ministry, that they may enjoy the spoil. If they 
do, you may judge what will be die consequence. Under 
pretence of freeing the town of Bedford from the tyranny of 
the Duke of Bedford, they have sent down three hundred of 
the mob of London to be chosen freemen, and as the Mayor 
was on their side they were chosen. They out-voted all the 
inhabitants of the town, have chosen some patriot in Lon* 
don Mayor for next year, and left the inhabitants not the 
smallest influence in the Council ; and all this to support li- 
berty and the right of election. The White Boys are up in 
Ireland ; the cutters, people who reel the silk looms in Spit- 
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talfields, many of whom have two guineas a- week, have raised 
a most horrid riot, had a house foil of blunderbusses and pis- 
tols, and killed one soldier, all to get more wages ; and have 
obliged the journeymen weavers to give them contributions 
for fear of their lives. This is liberty with a vengeance." 
The anecdote now to be quoted evinces the height of fury 
to which the people were at that time excited. March 1769. 
" It is very difficult to say what will be sufficient to check 
Wilkes's insolence ; nothing, I believe, but the violence and out- 
rage of his own friends. There is some reason to hope, that 
that may open the eyes of the nation, and rouse its loyalty. 
Their behaviour to the merchants, who were going to St 
James's to present an address, exceeds any thing they have 
yet done. At the palace gates, where they committed a 
thousand outrages, they cried out No Wilkes, no King." In 
to the scats of learning this baneful spirit, it would appear, 
had penetrated. " The Universities have sent addresses. 
In Oxford, which has always been looked upon as the Tory 
University, the address was carried only by a majority of 
twelve of the whole body of the University in convocation 
assembled. In Cambridge, the seminary of Whigs, there 
were but two dissenting voices." I extract only one other 
anecdote, connected with this subject, and relating to a man 
of great eminence. " I heard from some of our gentlemen 
who came from London, and who were acquainted with his 
physician, a very melancholy account of Mr Yorke, the late 
Lord Chancellor's death. He never voted for Wilkes, but 
his brothers and other friends, who are violent in opposition, 
some time ago extorted from him a promise that he would 
not accept the seals. The importunities of the Duke of 
Grafton, the commands of the King, and the situation of af- 
fairs at that time, prevailed upon him to accept. As soon 
as they heard it, they sent him a harsh message. He was a 
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man of strong passions,, and it affected him so much as to 
bring on a fever. He sent to his brother, Lord Hardwicke, 
begging to see him, — he refused. He sent again to no pur- 
pose. When his Lbrdship heard, however, in what condi- 
tion his brother was, he did go on the Saturday, but it was 
too late. A blood-vessel had burst through the violent agi- 
tation of his spirits. Think what Lord Hardwicke must feel. 
He has not come to town yet, and, the papers say, is in- 
consolable." 

The following letter respecting the American war de- 
serves to be inserted, both as throwing light upon his po- 
litical opinions, and as exhibiting most favourably the vi- 
gour of his mind at a very early period of life. It was writ- 
ten in answer to one from his mother upon the same subject, 
and is dated in 1768, when he was only eighteen years of 
age. " I return you many thanks for your account of your 
conversation with Mr Donaldson ; and the colonies are much 
obliged to you for that clearness, strength, and elegance, 
with which you have enforced the arguments which they 
use. I own I think that there is a great deal in them. The 
colonics, no doubt, are a part of the empire of Great Bri- 
tain, subject to its legislature, protected by it, enjoying the 
benefit of its laws, and, in return, owing it obedience. They 
have lately experienced its protection, and have been de- 
fended at a great expence. Gratitude to their benefactors 
conspires with the obedience due to their Sovereign, to in- 
duce them to make every return in their power, and to re- 
pay, in as far as they can, what has been laid out upon their 
account. At the same time, I cannot help thinking that it 
would have been more prudent, and more becoming the 
spirit of a British Legislature, not to have demanded these 
returns, in the manner they have done, till the Americans 
had refused them. The danger of their throwing off their 
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allegiance to Great Britain was not so great, as the danger 
of provoking them by a seemingly wanton exercise of power. 
Had they refused to tax themselves, it might have been pro- 
per for the Legislature of Great Britain to interpose, and 
show them that they were their Sovereigns. Their Sove- 
reigns, I think, they are, because these people, when they 
went abroad, were British subjects. Their going abroad 
could not dissolve the connection, for think what would be 
the consequence if it could, — we might all march off, and not 
leave a subject to Great Britain. A charter from the King 
could not free them from this subjection, because the King 
is not the whole of the British Legislature, and he can never 
give away that which is not entirely his own. The Legisla- 
ture have fixed the representation of the Commons of Great 
Britain. If any of the Commons, no matter what their view 
was, put themselves out of a possibility of being compre- 
hended under that representation, they may suffer for it ; but 
.it would be hard if the Legislature, on that account, should 
lose the right to their obedience, or if one branch of it 
should have their privileges diminished in value, by being 
obliged to communicate them to* a number of persons till 
that time unheard of. There is a great difference between 
the case of Scotland and theirs. Scotland was a free inde- 
pendent state. By an accident, indeed, the King of Scot- 
land was King of England, but Scotland had its own Parlia- 
ment and its own laws. England and Scotland were two 
independent states, which entered into a bargain with each 
other, and agreed, for their mutual interest, not that one 
should be subject to the other, but that out of the two one 
Legislature should be formed, to which both should yield 
obedience. It matters little to the Americans what the par- 
ticular terms of this bargain were, unless they say that they 
can treat with England on the same footing that Scotland 
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did, which is at once throwing off all subjection. I see Mr 
Donaldson has imbibed all the sentiments of an American, 
and I do not wonder at it ; if I were there, I am sure I 
should do the same. Our opinions are formed much more up- 
on the sentiments of the persons we converse with than up- 
on truth. The bias, however strong, is imperceptible, and 
as persons who live together are commonly in the same cir- 
cumstances, and called forth to action upon the same occa- 
sions, we have no reason to find fault with this part of our 
constitution." Upon the taxing of America, he thus writes 
more fully in a subsequent letter of the same year : " If the 
Americans are the subjects of Great Britain, I think there 
is no occasion to talk of a security against the taxes going 
beyond bounds. There is an absurdity in the notion of sub- 
jects entering into a bargain with the Government under 
which they live. It is their duty to yield obedience to its 
laws till these become oppressive, and then they have a right, 
a right which belongs to them as men, which no length of 
time can proscribe, no force can take from them, or no act 
of their own can alienate, — a right to resist. And, if you ob- 
serve, this is the great security that we have against being 
over-taxed. Much the greatest part of the inhabitants of 
Britain have no representation ; they must submit to the 
commands of the Legislature, whatever they are, till they 
find them oppressive, and then they throw off their allegiance 
and take up arms. You observe a very great difference be- 
tween this case and the case of the Americans. They say 
that Great Britain has no right to tax them, and that, if it 
does tax them, from ignorance of their situation, and other 
causes, it will oppress them. They do not, they cannot 
point out any particularly oppressive circumstances in the 
taxes imposed. Till they can do that, every man who views 
them as subjects of Great Britain, must consider them as 
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rebels, not as men using a laudable effort to deliver them- 
selves from tyranny." 



No. III. 

Riot in Edinburgh Theatre. 

The following letter is curious, as throwing some light 
upon the state of opinion with respect to the theatre at the 
time when it was written, and as relating to a man of great 
eminence in the theatrical world. The letter is dated at 
Edinburgh, November 1775. " We had a great riot at the 
theatre last Saturday. The Minor was acted, it is said by 
the President's desire, others say that he only desired a good 
play, and that Foote (who was then the manager of the 
Edinburgh Theatre) chose that himself. An old bawd is in- 
troduced, who is a Methodist, which gives him an opportu- 
nity of ridiculing Methodism. To the play was joined an 
epilogue, which he used to speak in the character of White- 
field, squinting as he did. The President had desired that 
this epilogue should not be spoken, and Foote said he did 
not intend to speak it, I suppose both on account of the 
number of admirers which Whitefield has here, and his being 
lately dead. When the play was ended, a few people in the 
boxes, and their servants, whom they had sent to the upper 
gallery, called out Epilogue ! Epilogue ! Foote was obliged 
to appear himself. He said he would obey the commands 
of the house, but he would suggest one consideration, which 
he hoped would prevail upon its humanity, though it might 
appear pedantic to say it in Latin. — ' De mortuis nil nisi bo- 
num.' This very genteel apology was received with an uni- 
versal clap, and he walked off without speaking the epilogue. 
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We thought all was over, and the President, who was in the 
box next to that in which I was, seemed much pleased, when 
to our great surprise, as they were beginning the farce, the 
cry began again. We called out to go on with the farce. 
They tried it, but it was impossible. In this way they con- 
tinued, beginning over and over again for ten minutes, when 
Foote was obliged to send in one of the actors to promise 
that he would speak the epilogue after the farce. When he 
appeared in his character in the farce, there was a little hiss. 
He did not like that, and said, with great warmth, that when 
the house would please to let him know their commands, he 
would obey them. There was a general clap, and he went 
on, but was a good deal disconcerted. Mr Walker, next day, 
before the President in the New Kirk, said, he was very 
much shocked to find that these sacred truths had been 
ridiculed in a piece lately exhibited, and that such practices 
were countenanced by those who were clothed with authori- 
ty. The President turned about in a great passion to the 
Lord Justice-Clerk, and would probably have exposed him- 
self if the Justice had not stopped him. Mr Erskine preach- 
ed a sermon against the play- house in the afternoon. Foote 
was disappointed in the temper of the house. He expected 
that he could have done what he pleased with them, but he 
says now, that he finds that they are as resolute an audience 
as he ever saw." 

No. IV. 

Extracts from Mr Hill's Letter of Advice, written to his 
Pupil when he relinquished the superintendence of his Edu- 
cation. It is dated August 1772. 

" I sit down, before I go away, to write you a letter of 
advice, to which, notwithstanding its length, I doubt not you 
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will pay some attention, because it is the last of the kind 
that you can ever expect to receive from me. I mention 
those first and highest regards which you owe, I mean the 
sentiments wliich you ought to entertain towards the Father 
of your spirit. Religion does not consist in speculative opi- 
nions, or rigorous observances ; it is neither gloomy nor for- 
mal ; it is an habitual sense of God, and is the pleasantest 
and the noblest sentiment which the human heart knows. 
It is acquired by thinking, not by reading. He who can re- 
member his Creator without loving him, has not the feelings 
of a man. 

" It is your duty as a citizen to know, and to respect the 
established religion of your country. The gospel, which has 
this advantage, claims to be a divine revelation. You will 
not reject this claim without examining the grounds of it ; 
and if you find them as strong as I am convinced you will 
do, you will be sensible that the gospel, independent of any 
authority which it derives from a civil establishment, deserves 
to be studied, to be respected, and obeyed. 

" Religion is the foundation of morality. The man who en- 
tertains worthy and honourable sentiments of the Almighty 
needs few directions, and will never go far astray. 

" There are many vices from which your situation, your 
character, or your natural temper, exempts you. If you 
think it enough that you abstain from these, and if you set 
out with this principle, that every thing else is lawful for a 
young man, you will soon be involved in complicated guilt. 
It is a general rule, which holds without exception, that every 
pleasure is unlawful which is hurtful to yourself, or to others. 
A pleasure is hurtful to yourself which affects your health, 
your fortune, or your mind, that is, which engages your at- 
tention so much as to render it incapable of attending to 
your business or to your friends. The sufferings annexed to 

lo 
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vice are the language in which God instruct* man, and the 
kind corrections of his fatherly hand. A pleasure is hurtful 
to others which brings infamy or suffering upon any of your 
fellow-creatures, and is the more criminal the greater the 
number of those that are involved. The indulgence of such 
pleasures, under whatever name it be disguised, is malice, and 
cannot remain unpunished under the government of Him who 
is the Father of all his creatures, and who will not permit the 
happiness of one to be sacrificed to the gratification of the 
capricious and unreasonable desires of another. 

" There are certain duties which belong to every station, 
and a man is a useful and respectable member of society only 
in so far as he discharges those which are properly his. The 
situation in which it has pleased God to place you, far from 
leaving you at liberty to pursue any course of action, has 
called you to duties which it were ingratitude and baseness 
to neglect, and has set before you objects to fire the ambi- 
tion of any young man. These duties and objects will crowd 
upon you as soon as you enter upon life, and I trust they 
will find you both capable and willing to attend to them. In 
the meantime, it behoves you to remember that this is the 
season in which you are to prepare for future business, and 
that the habits, the manners, and the accomplishments which 
you acquire in youth, will influence your conduct and deter- 
mine your character through life. In preparing for this 
scene, it is of the utmost importance to carry along with you 
a distinction which is too often overlooked, — I mean a distinc- 
tion between knowledge and learning. Learning is often 
contemptible, to you it is in a great measure useless ; but 
knowledge is the strength of the mind, without which it is 
incapable of any well directed effort, or any great attainment. 
The world is the great school of men, but it is a useful school 
only to those who, by private study and application, are pre* 
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pared to profit by its lessons. The man who comes into the 
world perfectly uninformed, is incapable of distinguishing 
those follies which receive the sanction of custom, from those 
wise maxims which an acquaintance with men only can teach- 
He is not qualified to avail himself of those opportunities of 
improvement which the world affords, and his ignorance often 
brings him to shame. Reading is often recommended as the 
whole of study ; but it is of itself an imperfect mean of im- 
provement, and unless conducted with judgment can do little 
service. There are many books which afford a rational a- 
musement, but there are few which can be read with much 
profit. The very best have done all which you can expect 
from them, if they lead you to think closely and justly upon 
the subjects of which they treat." — After marking out the line 
of study which he wished his pupil to follow, and giving him 
many useful advices respecting economy and the manage- 
ment of his pecuniary concerns, he makes the following ob- 
servations as to the choice of companions, and the mode of 
acting with respect to them : " In choosing your com- 
panions, you will be directed, like every other person, by a 
similitude in manners, dispositions, and pursuits, and if your 
own plan be such as it ought to be, you will not choose a- 
miss. But I cannot omit an advice which I hope you will 
now take kindly, because you cannot suspect that it is di- 
rected against any individual. Do not substitute their opi- 
nions in place of your own till you have examined them, and 
do not follow their example till your judgment is fully satis* 
Red that it is right. I have seldom found your judgment 
err, except when you have tamely submitted it to be led by 
that of your companions." 

This letter was accompanied by an excellent paper, drawn 
up by the Archbishop of York, the brother of Lord Kinnoul, 
for the guidance of a young nobleman, in whom he was in- 

1 
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terested, aqd a copy of which Lord Kinnoul had communi- 
cated to Mr Hill for the use of his pupil. From these short 
hints, as the paper was entitled, I insert a few extracts re- 
lating to religion and general knowledge. " To connect the 
system of natural religion as to theory and practice with 
Christianity, which is the perfection of morality, and that 
method of salvation which the Deity revealed to mankind 
through Christ, that they may be assured of eternal happi- 
ness upon their sincere endeavours to fulfil his laws, Grotius 
de Veritate Christiana Religionis, Leland on Revelation, and 
Clarke on the Attributes, particularly the second part, will 
be very useful* And on the Knowledge of the Deity, read 
also Maclaurin's 1st chapter of the View of Sir Isaac Newton's 
Philosophy, and Abernethy on the Attributes, which is easier 
than Clarke's first part* Thus the foundation will be laid in 
a just sense of the nature of God and Man, of Creation, Pro- 
vidence, and Redemption, and the heart and understanding 
will be formed upon sound and strong principles* 

« Without entering far into theology, the Bible will be read, 
and when it is read, there should be some comment at hand ; 
Patrick and Lowth on the Old, and Whitby or Hammond 
on the New Testament, seem to be the best to be consulted 
occasionally, though there is no commentator who is with- 
out faults. In reading the scriptures, a young man may 
start objections. How they may arise, you will see in 
Bishop Atterbury'8 and Bishop Conybeare's sermons on that 
subject* Lowth's short tract shows you the profitable read- 
ing of scripture ; and one principle ought to be laid down, 
and kept in your mind throughout all reading relative to re- 
ligion, which is this, that the gracious designs of God to- 
wards mankind are all conditional, never superseding, but al- 
ways exciting and co-operating with the endeavours of men, 
as free, rational, and accountable agents. This is funda- 
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mentally true, it will dissipate doubts and controversies, and 
confirm the mind in real truth." 

** That mind is the most happily formed that is free from 
all narrow, partial, and contracted views, and thinks of men 
and things in a benevolent, impartial, and great light. And 
after such a pursuit of study with this extensive contempla- 
tion and reflection, the nature, causes, and effects of the 
different sorts of polity, the power and manners of different 
nations in different ages, the checks, progress, and revival of 
liberty, the state of arts, science, commerce, population, 
colonies, &c, will be deduced in the different eras. The 
memory will be methodized by the help of plain chronology 
and geography, the imagination will be fired with great 
persons and actions, and the mind will be empowered 
to see through the whole system of ages and nations. 

" Candour, modesty, and caution, will be the result of fair 
inquiry, if attended with fair temper ; and after a due in* 
sight into the present scene, a proper aaabidan will be ani- 
mated and directed with penetration, coolness, and vigour. 
The man will be brought into action fully cultivated by 
knowledge and experience of men and things, and will be 
enabled to make use of his powers for the real service of his 
country." 

No.V. 

Authors from whose Works Dr Hill intended to insert attracts 
in the Class- Book which he designed to publish, but which 
he laid aside, probably in consequence of the Pu blic ation 
of Professor Dalzelfs Collectanea Majora. 

Parti. 
JEsor's Fables— Lucian's Dialogues— Precepts of So- 
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crates. — Allegory of Prodicus. — Historical passages from 
Xenophon*— Anacreon, 1, % 15, 16, 17, or 18, 19, 80, 37, 
43. 

Part 2. 
Agesilaus.—- Death of Epaminondas— -Xenophon, passa- 
ges from Cyropadeia and Memorabilia.— 9th Book of Hero* 
dotus. — Oration of Lysias. — Philippics of Demosthenes— 
Passage from Thucydides— Death of Socrates from Plato. 
— Another passage from Plato.— Aristotle's Art of Poetry. 
— Theophrastus Ilfooiyt/otr, 1, 5, 21, 28. — Epictetus, 1, 5, 8, 
16, 28, 29, 31, 89, 40, 42, 44, 49, 50— Medaea of Euripi- 
des. — CEdipus of Sophocles. — Passage from Hesiod. — Theo- 
critus. — Pindar. — Callimachus. — Cleanthus.— Apollo.— Sap- 
pho. — Menander— Tyrtaeus. # 

Part 8. 
This was to have contained passages for exercises to the 
students. 

Part 4. 
In this part he was to have inserted a syllabus of the 
lectures which he delivered to the students. 



No. VI. 
Synopsis of Lectures. 

Of his lectures, there seems to have been some which he 
delivered every year. The rest he distributed so as to read 
them in different seasons. I give here the substance of a 
considerable number, but not of them all, taken from MSSL 
in his own hand-writing. 
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1. Introductory Lecture. 

2. Life of Homer. 

3. History of Language. 
Thought is communicated by signs— natural or artificial* 
—Progress in the Art of Writing. — Causes of the diver- 
sity of Languages. — General characters of the Greek Lan- 
guage — 1st, Musical. — History of the pronunciation of Greek 
in modern Europe. 2d, Expressive. 3d, It derived con- 
siderable advantages from the political situation of those 
who spoke it. — Its copiousness and flexibility. 

4. History of Greece. 

General view of the Geography of Greece. — 1st, Efforts 
of the Greeks to repel the Persians. — Cause of the Persian 
War — It opened the noblest field for the exercise of 
Republican virtues, and was concluded by an honourable 
peace. 

2d, Peloponnesian war. — It was occasioned by the mutual 
jealousy of Athens and Sparta. — Afforded a display of illus- 
trious talents, but produced fatal effects. 

3d, Government of the Thirty Tyrants. — Revolution by 
which the liberty of Athens was restored. 

5. 

History of Greece continued— 1st, Divisions and weak- 
ness which followed the Peloponnesian war. 

2d, Intrigues of the Persian monarch. 

3d, Philip of Macedon. — Circumstances of his dominions. 
— His first motions alarming to the Athenians— Council of 
Amphyctions.— Philip called in by the Thebans, to assist 
them in supporting the authority of this body.— The steps 
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of his future conduct, till at Chaeroncea he conquered the 
united forces of Athens and Thebes. 

6. History of Government in Athens and Sparta. 

I. Athens.— Cecrops. — Theseus. — The Archons.-*-Solon. 
—From Solon the Republic received its form. — Establish- 
ment of four different Classes of Citizens. — Excellence of 
the civil regulations of Solon.— The political constitution 
which he established had three principal parts. — The Assem- 
bly of the People.— The Senate — The Council of the Areo- 
pagus. — It was the best which the Athenians could bear— 
The general character which climate and situation formed in 
Greece, received at Athens a particular direction from this 
constitution.-— It was favourable to the progress of art and 
science, — and it produced two leading features in the po- 
litical character of the Athenians.— 1st, A tendency to sub- 
mit to the government of one man«-*-Pisistratus, — Pericles. 
— 2d, Violence and caprice in their resolutions.— -Ostrapism* 
— These two features run into one another. 

II. Sparta. — Singularity of the constitution of Sparta, 
and high encomiums generally bestowed upon it, — Circum* 
stance8 in which Lycurgus was called forth.— Changes which 
he made upon the form of government. — Senate*— Kings.— 
Ephori. — Changes which he made upon the condition and 
manners of the citizens. — Perfect equality in their posses- 
sions. — Helots. — History of a Spartan from his birth. — 
Political effects of the institutions of Lycurgus,— 1st, Upon 
the character of the citizens, — gave them a peculiar ferocity 
of character, — and a strong attachment to the State.— 2d, 
Upon the safety of the citizens. — Methods of defence adopted 
by other countries compared with that adopted by Sparta— 
The same institutions which formed a nation of soldiers 
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limited their numbers,— nourished enemies in the besom of 
the state,— end at length destroyed the Republic. 

7* Xenopkon. 
His family— State of Greece at the time of bis birth — 
His first service in war.— His connection with Socrates— 
Expedition of Cyrus.*— Circumstances which led Xenophon 
to take a part in it—Fate of Cyrus— Retreat of Xenophon. 
—He was enriched at the end of this expedition^— He after- 
wards accompanied Agesilaus to Asia.— Sentence of banish* 
ment pronounced against him at Athens.— He retired to the 
territory of Lacedemon— Description of his habitation— 
His character as a man. — Review of his principal works : 

1. Amf&mfiAHVfuiOa Zmxpflgg. 

9. Kv§* Ita/df/a. 

3. Kvg* Kiafiatit. 

5. 'AyijtfiXflw^. 

8. Plato. 
Life of Plato— General character of his philosophy— 
And of his style*— His dialogues an example of dialectic- 
Analysis of the argumentative part of Phsdo. 

9* Aristotle. 
Life of Aristotle— Universality of his knowledge.— Cri- 
ticism in a very imperfect state with the ^a^tdoi reduced to 
a science by Aristotle— His art of poetry,— Review of the 
progress of philosophy. 

10. Herodotus and Thucydides* 
Life of Herodotus-Origin of history, and steps by 
which it advanced to perfection— Thucydides wrote in an 
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improved age.— The two historians compared, with regard 
to the subject,— the materials, — the arrangement,— and the 
style of their histories. 

11. Eloquence. 
Eloquence is the art of exercising dominion over the 
minds of others by means of words.— It is to be distinguish* 
ed from good writing. — Socrates.— Demosthenes*— An ora- 
tor is formed by the hand of nature, and the advantages of 
situation. — The perfection of eloquence is found only in free 
states*— Their progress presents many interesting occasions 
for its display.— The beginnings of their decline afford tri- 
umphs for an orator— Demosthenes born with talents for 
commanding the minds of men, lived in times favourable to 
patriotic eloquence.— His talents were ripened by much la- 
bour and study.— Nature of the Assembly which he guided. 
—-Circumstances of Greece when his Philippics were 
spoken. 

12. History of Philosophy. 
Men proceed from action to speculation. — Progress may 
be retarded by natural or political situation.— Origin of phi- 
losophy to be traced in those countries to which history has 
referred the beginning of arts— Some sciences immediately 
connected with the arts practised there— Found at first 
amongst the body of the people— -Soon collected into parti- 
cular channels— While the people advanced in the practice 
of arts, science was conceived to dwell with certain orders 
of men. — Strangers were drawn by their reputation.— The 
philosophy of the East introduced into Europe by Thales 
and Pythagoras. — Italic and Ionic sects— State of Greece 
at this period.— Sophists. — Socrates.*— Socratic method of 
conveying instruction— Xenoplion— Plato— Aristotle. 
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13. Olympic Games. 
Origin of the sacred games.— Account of them— 1st, 
Judge*— 2d, Exercises*— Foot-race.^-Wrestling^-.Pentath- 
lon^Cawtus.^Psjiwat!imi^Hoi^.races^-3d, Candidates. 
—4th, Rewards — 5th, General view of the purposes which 
the sacred games served— 1st, A part of Grecian educa. 
tion_They were a practice in the exercises of the schools. 
—They cherished the love of equality.— And the naturcof 
the reward tended to form the minds of the youth— 2d, An 
occasion upon which the Greeks assembled in peace— Ge- 
neral cessation of arms — Olympus became a repository of 
treaties.--3d, An opportunity for the display of works of 
genius — Many occasional exhibitions— The statues in the 
grove of Olympus, and the odes sung in praise ef the Con- 
querors, afforded two which were stated— Pindar, Lyrico- 
rum longe princeps.— Measure of his verse.— Style of his 
composition — He abounds in sentiments— Digressions— and 
Figures. 

14. Greek Theatre, 

Passion for theatrical entertainments common in all po- 
lished nations. — Particularly strong at Athens. 1st, Con- 
struction of Greek Theatre. — Orchestra, place of Dancers 
and Musicians — Seats rose gradually from orchestra to top 
of the building. — Scene consisted of Pulpitum, where the 
actors appeared, and back part, containing scenery and ma- 
chinery.— Porticoes surrounded the whole— Theatre open 
above. — Air preserved cool by artificial showers— Brazen 
plates suspended in cavities under the seats. 

2d, Manner of representation. — 1. Appearance of the 
actors. — - Masks. — No actresses. — Cothurnus. — Flowing 
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robes Art of gesticulation — 2. Musical recitation of the 

whole play. — Tones used in different parts s*id to have been 
previously composed.— Voice accompanied by instruments. 
—3. Chorus. — It consisted of actors who represented the 
spectators of the action, commonly 15. — Chorus prevented 
the violation of the unity of time and place— and gave the 
action the appearance of real life— Character of the odes 
sung by the chorus. 

3d, Time when tragedy flourished in Greece. — View of 
its early state— Changes made by JEschylus. — Encourage- 
ment given by the state.— Contests between tragedians. — 
Character of the three great tragedians. — JEschylus, subli- 
mis et gravis, et grandiloquus, at rudis in plerisque, et in- 
compositus.— Sophocles to tojv n£o<swrw dfyufta r^s/.— Euri- 
pides, <pi\o6<xpoe \m <fxr\vr}i. rgovyixaflaloe rm <xoit[}uk 

4th, Greek comedy. — Old. — Middle. — New.-*-01d writ- 
ten by Aristophanes — Satire persoaal.— Digressions of cho- 
rus. — It abounded with parody on* the tragedians— In middle 
comedy, real names not introduced, but a striking resem- 
blance to the original characters^— Foote's pieces. — New 
comedy written by Menander .-^Contained nothing person- 
al, but was a painting of general characters. 

15. Oracles of Greece. 
An important branch of Grecian antiquities. — The three 
held in the highest esteem, and to which states resorted for 
advice, were, Oracles of Dodona,— of the Cave of Tropho- 
nius,— of Delphos. — Ceremonies observed in consulting... 
These ceremonies afforded the priests opportunities of infor- 
mation. — Many responses were ambiguous.— We form our 
judgments of oracles from partial accounts. — The opinion 
which prevailed in Greece with regard to the divinity of 
oracles, owed its rise to principles in human nature; was 
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confirmed by the influence of religion and custom; was not 
opposed by the philosophers, and received every encourage- 
ment from public authority* 

16. Revenues and Forces of Athens. 
Nominal value of money in Athens.*— Attic talent about 
L.193. — A talent was divided into sixty minse ; a mina into 
a hundred drachmas; a drachma into six oboli. — View of 
the real value of money in Athena,— Revenue was either le- 
vied in customs! contributions, fines, and the taxes paid by 
particular classes of the inhabitants ; or it arose from woods, 
mines, and other funds, which were the property of the 
state. — At the end of the Peloponnesian war, the allies paid 
in tribute 1300 talents. — Whole revenue may be estimated 
at £000 talents— Besides allies and mercenaries, the repub- 
lic had 29,000 armed men, 1200 horsemen, 300 gallies* 

17* Greek Calendar. 
Imperfection of the Greek Calendar— Frequent intercala* 
tions and corrections. — Months always began with the new 
moon ; consisting alternately of 39 and 30 days, — Attic year 
began with the new moon which happened first after the sum- 
mer solstice.— Order of the months ; Exoflofifiaum ; Maysiln-> 
o»; Bwidgoftiw ; Thtan-^iw ; Ma//*ax7>jf iwv ; Xlotfttbutv ; ItyugX/a»; 
9 Av(hfn§iuvi'E\a<pT\fiokiWi Msvo^/mv; eafyijXttiv; Ixigofxqiu*. — 
Months divided into three decade; '/sa/iw, fuexfioe; pfowbc ; 
^cJlnnoLfim, first day ; *£aft?/u <nrv7of, eleventh day —In third 
decad, order inverted; <phm1o{ dixcfln, twenty-first day. 

18. 
Account of the nature of pastoral poetry.— Character of 
Theocritus.— Illustrated by reading some of his pastorals. 
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19. 

Character of Hesiod—- Illustrated by reading a small part 
of his works. 

Besides the above, I find, as general titles of Lectures, 
without any summary of contents, Theophrastus. — Longi- 
nos.~ Anacreon and Sappho ; and there were probably more 
subjects upon which he occasionally lectured. The sum- 
mary here given sufficiently confirms the remarks made, as 
to the Lectures, in the body of the work ; and the insertion 
of the Syllabus may be of much use in suggesting to young 
students the topics connected with Greece, to which their 
attention should be directed, and in enabling them so to ar- 
range their knowledge as to derive the greatest advantage 
from it. I have no doubt, that, had he written the Lectures 
for the press, they would have formed a very interesting 
and instructive work. 



No. VII. 

Diploma containing the expression of the esteem and regard 
of Dr HUTs Colleagues in the University, when they con- 
ferred on him the Degree of Doctor of Divinity. 

In the diplomas usually given, a certain form is observed, 
complimentary, of course, to the person who receives it, be- 
cause it is only upon the ground of merit, real or supposed, 
that the honour is bestowed. When, however, there is a 
deviation from this form, that deviation takes place for the 
purpose of expressing the real opinion entertained of the in- 
dividual who is thus distinguished. Jn the case of Dr Hill, 
the deviation is very striking, and it would be an injury to 
his memory, and disrespectful to the learned men who sub- 
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scribed the diploma, as the testimonial of their opinion, not 
here to insert it 

Nos Universitatis St Andreas apud Scotos, Rector, Pro- 
motor, CoIIegiorum Praefecti, Artium Facoltatis Decanus, 
caeterique Professorum Ordines, Lectoribus, salutem. 

Quum eum in finem gradus academici a majoribus nostris 
instituti fuerint, ut viri, eruditione praecellentes, et de repub- 
lica bene meriti, ad proprios quosdam proveherentur bonores. 
Quumque Reverendus Vir Georgius Hill, Academic nostra? 
alumnus, in eadem Litt. Grec Professor, in hac Urbe verbi 
Divini Minister, diligenti su& opera turn artium liberalium, 
turn praesertim S. S. Theologiae, studio sedulo navat&> sum* 
mam, in ea disciplina, laudem ac famam comparaverit Quum- 
que idem vir eximius ac prope singularis, multarum curarum, 
sub otii et quietis specie, capax, diversissima Academies et 
Ecclesiae munia pari omnia facilitate felicitateque obeat, 
Juventutem studiosam ad literarum amorem, cives ad vera? 
virtutis culture, exemplo alliciens, eloquio excitans et accen- 
dens : Nos Virum tot meriti* illustrem, Collegam nobis de- 
lectissimam, summo quo possumus honore prosequi volen- 
tes, Doctoris in S. S. Theologia titulo graduque cohonestan- 
dum duximus, eidemque adjicimus, plena manu, qusscunque, 
uspiam Gentium, Doctoribus in S. S. Theologia, competunt 
privilegia et ornamenta. In cujus rei fidem, litems hasce 
nostras Chirographis singulorum firmatis, et communi Uni- 
versitatis sigillo munitas Dedimus, Andreapoli, septimo die 
Mensis Maii, Anno Domini Millesimo Septingesimo octo- 
gesimo septimo. 

The diploma is signed by ten professors. It introduces, 
very Jiappily, not merely the learning, but some of the dis* 
tinguishing features of Dr Hill's character. 
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No. VIII. 

Letter addressed by Dr Hill to the Editors of the British 
Critic, in reference to their representations of Calvanism, 
dated 9.d August 1803, toith the Note which, in consequence 
of it, they published in the first Number of the Review, after 
it had been received. 

€i I entertain a very sincere respect for the motives 
which induced you, in evil times, to undertake the office of 
reviewers, and for the zeal with which you have uniformly 
defended the best interests of the community. And that 
respect is certainly not diminished, by the very handsome 
manner in which you recommended to the attention of the 
public a volume of sermons which I published, about the 
time when you began your labours. 

" But these circumstances do not prevent me from observ- 
ing what I account defects in the theological part of your 
Review ; and in particular, from considering as blame-worthy 
the unqualified terms in which you express your disappro- 
bation of Calvinism. 

" I do not presume to enter into a controversy with the 
clergy of the Church of England upon a point of which they 
may be supposed better qualified to judge, whether the Ar- 
ticles which they subscribe are Calvinistic or Anti-Calvinistic ; 
but, as a member of the Established Church of Scotland, 
whose Confession of Faith, recognized by Parliament, and 
bound by law upon the Ministers and Professors of Theo- 
logy as the standard of their teaching and preaching, is 
avowedly Calvinistic, I do feel myself entitled to complain, 
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when men, who stand forth as the zealous friends of the 
Constitution, embrace every opportunity of holding up that 
system of doctrines to the scorn and indignation of the 
public I do not perceive that there is any force or pro- 
priety in the epithet " rebellious," which, in the 526th page 
of the 21st Volume of your Review, you couple with the 
Westminster Assembly which composed that Confession; 
because it does not appear to me that the truth of the doc- 
trines is in the smallest degree affected by the political prin- 
ciples of the men who uttered them, or that the total dissi- 
milarity between those principles, and the tried loyalty of the 
Church of Scotland, furnishes the slightest pretext for con* 
troverting that truth. I do not, however, consider the epi- 
thet as intended to convey any insinuation against the 
Church of Scotland, and I am satisfied, that it is merely an 
unmeaning expletive; because I observe that it is introduced 
upon occasion of your mentioning a doctrine with regard to 
which you afterwards admit, in the 605th page of the same 
volume, that it is extremely probable some of your own re- 
formers, framero of the Ninth Article of your Church, held 
the same opinion which is expressed by the Westminster 
Confession. 

" Being fully aware, that the writings of polemical authors 
of every sect abound with foolish and extravagant positions, 
I do not undertake to vindicate all that Calvinists have said. 
1 agree with Dr Shipling, whose work you review in the 6th 
Number of the 2lst Volume, that there is not much meaning 
in talking of a " moderate and a milder Calvinism." But aa 
I agree with him also in thinking, that " Calvinism resembles 
a machine so modelled and constructed, that if any one 
wheel, or any one peg, were taken away, the whole wenkt 
fall in pieces," so I profess to be a consistent Calvinist ; and 
I have persuaded myself, by that close investigation of the 
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subject which my situation in this Established Church pre* 
scribed, that a man Who adheres steadily to the system de- 
duced from scripture by our church — who understands all 
the parts of it— who follows them out in their natural conse- 
quences, and attends to all their bearings and connections, 
may and must remain at a wide distance from any doctrines 
which deserve the name of gloomy, dangerous, and presump- 
tuous. You will recollect your own words in page 680. 

" You extract from Dr Shipling's work, as an example of 
sound reasoning, a connected view of Calvinism, which ap- 
pears to me to do more honour to that system than the writer 
intended. But it is unfortunate that he should have bestow- 
ed so little attention upon the detail of the subject, as to 
bring forward, in the form of a pointed unanswerable argu- 
ment, the passage, which you seem to quote with approba- 
tion, in the 609th page of the 21st Volume. This argument 
is, that Calvin positively denied that the grace of God, 
in any stage of it, co-operates only with man ; consequently, 
that the Tenth Article of the Church of England, which as- 
serts the co-operation of divine grace, is an Anti-Calvinistic 
article, and that any Calvinist who subscribes it commits a 
crime closely bordering on perjury. 

" If Dr Shipling ever read the 6th and 27th sections of the 
2d chapter of the 2d book of Calvin's Institutes, he could 
hardly avoid perceiving, that the reasoning of Calvin is there 
directed against the Pelagian sense of the phrase, co-operat- 
ing grace, not against the sense in which the Tenth Article 
asserts it : And if he will take the trouble of reading the 
7th and 8th sections of the 5th Qusestio, under the 15th 
Locus of the elder Turretine, he will find that able divine, 
whose voluminous system is considered as the most authen- 
tic exposition of Calvinism, illustrating, in opposition to the 
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Pelagian sense of co-operating grace, the following distinc- 
tion : Nos commodius distinguimus Gratiam Dei in Primam, 
qua, ex statu peccati vocamur efficaciter, et in statum gratis 
tran8ferimur, quae bene dicitur preveniens et operans, sed 
saniore sensu quam a Pontificiis. Et secundam, qui, jam 
converse in statu gratis corroboramur et derigimar, quae 
co-operans et subsequens commode vocatur sensu ortho- 
doxo. 

« Turretine quotes, in support of what he calls the orthodox 
sense of co-operating grace, the following passage from Au- 
gustine, Lib. de Gratia et lib. Arbit. chap. 17. Ut ergo veli- 
mus, sine nobis, operatur ; cum autem volumus, et sic volu- 
mus ut faciamus, nobiscum co-operatur ; tamen sine illo Tel 
operante ut velimus, vel co-operante quern volumus, ad bo- 
na pietatis opera nihil valemus. The latter part o£ your 
Tenth Article, Absque gratia Dei (quae per Christum est) 
nos preveniente ut velimus, et co-operante dum volumus, ad 
pietatis opera facienda quae Deo grata sunt et accepta, ni- 
hil valemus, appears to me to be nearly copied from the 
words of Augustine. And I submit to your judgment, whe- 
ther there is any difference in meaning between that arti- 
cle and the definition of co-operating grace published at 
Geneva, in the year 1682, by a successor of Calvin." 

This excellent letter seems to have made a considerable 
impression upon those to whom it was addressed ; at least, it 
will be seen, that they did not choose to encounter the ar- 
gument which it contained. In the second Number of the 
22d Volume of the British Critic, p. 220, the following note 
stands at the head of their acknowledgments to correspon- 
dents. 

" We have received a very mild and friendly remonstrance 
from a learned and eminent Professor in Scotland. In an- 

10 
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swer to which*/ we hasten to confirm ms supposition, that 
though euQ. principles, and Ae particular circumstances of 
our National Church, Alike it necessary for us at present to 
make our opposition to Calvinism, we are for from intending 
any kind of reflection against the Established Church of 
Scotland. If Calvinism, as there taught, be not " gloomy 
and dangerous/' it certainly is so, as taught by the English 
Methodists, as is daily evinced by its consequences. With 
respect to Calvin's notions of co-operating grace, we acknow- 
ledge that we understood him, in that respect, to oppose St 
Austin." 



No. IX. 

Extract from a Letter of the late Dr John Hill, respecting the 
early Disposition and Character of his Brother, 

Nothing in biography can be more interesting, than to 
obtain authentic information as to the early tendencies and 
dispositions of those to whom it is devoted, because we are 
thus enabled satisfactorily and usefully to trace the influence 
of the various situations in which an individual has been 
placed, and the effect of the different incidents that have be- 
fallen him through life, upon what may be called his nature. 
It is under this impression that the short extract ofDr Hill's 
letter, to which allusion is made in the body of the work, 
is here inserted, although it, at the same time, confirms the 
representation which had been given of the amiable com- 
plexion of mind so soon apparent in his admirable brother. 
The letter is dated January 1767* and is addressed to his 
mother-in-law. 

c c 
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" I had a most affectionate letter from George lately, in 
which it gires me great pleasure to find that he is so com- 
fortably settled. He is at present, flhink; reaping the fruits 
of his merit; and I would fain hope that his present good 
fortune is a prelude to his future. His letter to me is writ- 
ten with all that frankness and ease, the want of which I 
have thought no advantage to him ; but now, since he has 
got that, I look upon him as a very complete character, and 
think the mother of such a son has great reason to rejoice." 



Printed by George Ramsay & Co. Edinburgh* 
1820. 
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